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CHAPTER VII. 

PHILIP BE YALOIS, KING Or FRANC£. HIS FIRST 
WA.IIS WITH EDWARD III. DEATH OP THE EMPE- 
ROR LOUIS, WHO WAS PERSECUTED BY CLEMENT VI. 

Charles IV. died in 1328, without issue male. Phnip vx 
The three sons of Philip the Fair had been rais- y^ 
ed to the throne in quick succession, and his 
posterity in the female line were excluded. 
Females would probably have succeeded to the 
crown in France, as well as elsewhere, if there 
had been any examples of it ; for laws and fun- 
damental maxims almost always originate in pre- 
cedents; but fortunately history did not furnish 
one instance. Edward III., king of England, 
the son of Isabella of France, and the nearest^ 

a2 
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relation of the late king, in vain pretended that 
he was the rightful heir to the crown; for 
Philip de Valois, though a degree more dis- 
tanty being related by tne father's side, gained 
the decision of the peers of France ; and the 
Salic law was thereby perpetually estabUshed. 
Edward was not in a situation to go to war, 
and therefore did homage for Guienne. 
KaTore Ou thc Contrary, by the custom of Spain, 
^^SLx the kingdom of Navarre belonged to Johanna, 
^^"■"^ the daughter of Lewis Hutin, as heiress of her 
mother. Philip therefore did not hesitate to 
restore it, and her husband, the count d'Ev- 
reux, became king of Navarre. 
DMDoce in I shall uot dwcU upon the famous dispute 
*^^ which was raised in France about ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. Peter de Cugnieres, the kind's 
advocate, presented a memorial, containing six- 
ty-six articles, against abuses which he thought 
needed reformation; and the affair was solemn- 
ly discussed. If tlie reasons of the magistrate 
were not very just, those used by two prelates, 
who spoke for the clerey, were still worse ; for 
they pretended to estaolish, upon divine autho- 
rity, a jurisdiction totally unknown in the early 
a^es of the church. One of the reasons upon 
which they rested was, that the bishops would 
lose a great«part of their revenue, which con- 
sisted m the emoluments arising from their de- 
cisions; and, of course, the king and kingdom 
would lose a very great advantage, resulting* 
from the splendour maintained by the bishops. 
The interest of their body might have been 
varnished over with better colours. The king 
gave the prelates a year for the reformation of 
abuses, but that produced no good conse- 
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quence. In more enlightened days, it mi^bt 
have been effected by the legislative authority 
alone. This dispute in time produced the ap- 
peals comme ffabus^ writs of error, which sub- 
jected a number of ecclesiastical sentences to 
the secular tribunals. 

The folly of crusades was revived from time Froiibn 
to time by the conquests of the Turks, who **^2S^* 
daily gained groimd of the Greeks in Asia; 
and their progress always afforded a motive or 
pretence for exacting tenths. Philip took the 
cross, and seemed to be iaflamed with great 
zeal for the cause ; but the confused state of . 
his own affairs made him very soon lay aside a 
design which could only hurry him into fresh 
mismrtunes. . 

He had prevented Benedict XII., the son of Eneniei 
a mechanic in the county of Eoix, from recon- ^ ^j^* 
ciling' the emperor Louis to the church ; by 
which means he brought upon himself the. ha- 
tred of that prince. He defeated the Flemings, 
who had rebelled against their earl, in an en- 
gagement near Cassel ; and that ungovernable 
^ople secretly vowed venge^ce* . He had a 
mortal enemy in Robert d'Artois, his brother- 
in-law, who nad contended with the daughter 
and lawful heiress of the last count d'.^ois, 
;for that county ; and had been banbhed for 

Eroducing forged titles, and refusing to appear 
efore the parliament. Robert, provoked by 
this treatment, took shelter with Edward III., 
king of England, and inspired him with a reso- 
lution to attack France. The famous Artevelle 
pf Ghent, a brewer of beer, was the chief of 
the Flemish rebels, and contributed moi'e than 
any to prevail with Edward to make the at- 
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-tempt ; and, to remove the scruples of die Fie- 

min?8, who had sworn not to make war against 

the King of France, it is said, persuaded hun to 

assume that title. 

ivoeeedingi Edward was a valiant, ambitious prince, and 

pretencei a profouud politician; he knew how to turn 

jy^^ every thing to his own advantage, and emplo]^- 

ed equal address and vigour to aocomplisn his 

Eurposes. David Bruce, king of Scotland, who 
ad been dethroned by him, having found an 
asylum with Philip, he made that a pretence for 
going to war, though, at the same time, he 
protected Robert d'Artois. The sentence of 
the peers, by which he had been excluded from 
the throne, was his principal reason; thousli 
he had solemnly acknowledged the king, by 
doing homage to him for Guienne* He pass- 
ed into Flanders to encoura^ his allies, and 
then went to Cologne, where the emperor made 
him vicar-general of the empire in the Low 
Countries. 

i|^ Nothing remarkable happened in the beg^n- 
o^igenflBt ning of the war, except the famous sea engage- 

g„^ ment near Sluys, where the French fleet, con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty laige ships, 
besides smaller vessels, having forty thousand 
men on boai^, was defeated with prodigious 
loss ; but FIdward, who commanded in person, 
was wounded. The English displayed their su- 
periority in naval affiiirs, by a skilful manoeuvre, 
jof which the French were incapable. These 
last had so much neglected the aavantages they 
ought to have derived from their situation upon 
the two seas, that they employed foreign ships, 
from which they received out very little assist- 
mice. Their imprudence was such as to make 
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di^n desoiae the long and crbsd bows, whicH 
were so areadful weapons iu the haads of. thk 
English archers ; ana this was the prind^ 
cause of the misfortunes that followed. So 
much is blind courage inferior to skill. 

Edward, after his great victory at Sluys, iv&do« 
though at the head of a nundred thousand irien, ^^p. 
could not make himself master of Toumaj; 
Having sent a challenge to I%ilip, in which be 
did. not g^ve him the title 6f km^, Philip te« 
plied, that a vassal was not entitled to defy hit 
sovereign ; but, however, he was willing to ac* 
cept the challenge, upon Condition that th^ 
kingdom of England, as wbll as that of France^ 
should be the prize* Both princes were equal*- 
ly brave ; but there was no probability that 
tney would try such a hazardous adtenture. 

Edward, in Want of money, ex]^osed to the Edmi 
defection of his allies, and the p^ressmg demiands ^** 
of his creditors, was imder the necessity of wlih^ aMenpiii 
drawing privately, almost like ii fugitive. It 
was owmg to the subsidies being paid in graiik 
and merchandise, of which the receipt Wttk 
slow, and the sale still slower ; fm*, at that time, 
the means of finding ready resources for prta^ 
sing ocM^asions were unknown. Hostilities were . 
suspended by a truce ; but the ambition of Ed*, 
ward was always awake. 

The disturbances which were raised in Bre^- War 
tagne were fistvourable to his designs. The 
count de Montfbrt contended for that ducht 
with the count de Blois, nephew of Philip, and 
husband of Johanna de Penthievre, heiress of 
the last duke. The king of England declalred 
in favour of Montfort, because Hiilip support^. 
ed the cause of his nephew ; and th^y again 
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tock up arms. A iseoond truce was likewise 
viQlatea upon a slighter pretence. Some French 
nobility, who were of Edward's party^ beinfi^ 
illegally put to death, furnished that prince wim 
the pretence which he undoubtedly wanted. 
ISM. He had already embarked for Guienne, which 
^'"^'^ was become the theatre of the war, when Geo£- 
HwMMfy. fry d'Harcourt, a Norman refugee, gave him 
at the fatal advice to seize Normandy ; and, as 
^^''^ no precaution had been taken to prevent him, 
he carried it almost without opposition. He 
advanced as far as this gates of Paris ; but being 
at last pushed by a French army with the king 
at their head, he retired towardls Flanders, into 
which he was followed by 3uperior forces, but 
destitute both of skill and military discipline ; 
and, being attacked at Creci, he gained that 
£unous battle, in which France lost about thirty 
thousand men, and the flower of her nobility^ 
He then made haste to lay siege to Calais, a 
seaport of the greatest importance, of which 
he made himseli master, by his inflexible con- 
stancy, after a sie&;e of eleven months, 
laas. John of Luxembourg, King of Bohemia, the 
^2SS? ally of Philip, and mortal eneiny of the em. 
•■^jjlj*^ peror Louis v., though old and blind, fought 
dependenoe and was killed at the battle of Creci. The 
tbe mpin. quarrel between the emperor and the popes 
still continued. To please the king of France, 
Benedict XII. refusea absolution to that prince ; 
upon which, the diets of Ratisbon and Franc- 
fort, in the year 1338, established, by a pra^^- 
Tuatic sanction, that a majority of suinrages, m 
the electoral college, gave a right to the em- 
pire, without the consent of the Holy See ; 
that the pope had no right of superiority over 
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tiie emperors of Germany, nor to approve or 
reject tneir elections ; and that, to maintain the 
contrary, vas treason. They prohibited all 
commerce with the court of Avignon, the re- 
ceiving its bulls, or paying any regard to the 
censures fulminated a^mst the emperor. They 
refuted the absurd claim of the popes, who caU 
ed themselves vicars of the empire during a va- 
cancy, and declared that, from ancient custom, 
that privilege belonged to the count palatine of 
the Rhine. 

The decrees of a free people in favour of a Oanentvi. 
dignity to which the popes had been formerly pa^ta, 
subjected, could not at first prevail over an opi- ^^. 
nion which was supported by censures. Clement Bswia. 
VI., a native of the Limousin, and successor of 
Benedict XII., was so haughty and enterprising, 
that he said, tits predecessors did not know haw to 
be popes. He began his rei^, in 1343, by re- 
newing all the sentences which had been pro- 
nounced against Louis of Bavaria, and appoint- 
ing a vicar-general of the empire in Lombardy. 
Louis again lost his former steadiness, and sent 
ambassadors to the pontiff, who insisted, as pre- 
iliminaries of accommodation, that he should re- 
sign the imperial dignity, abrogate the last 
pragmatic, acknowledge the empire a fief of 
the Holy See, and deliver up Occam, and some 
other Franciscans, who had written against the 
pontifical claims. 

The Germans, provoked at these articles, chtfin iv. 
declared, in a diet, that they were injurious to e^^. 
jthe empire ; but the pope found means, by his ^^^ ^ 
intrigues, to stir up the electors against the em- emperor 
peror, after having commanded a new election. ^^ 
In 1346t Charles, margrave of Moravia, and 
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eldest son of John, king of Bohemia, was chos*- 
en. The archbishop of Colore sold his vote 
for eight thousand merks of sUven The arch'- 
bishop of Mentz, being attached to the emper<- 
or, was deposed by Clement, who caused a 
young man, upon whom he could depend, to 
be placed in iiis stead ; and this transaction 
proouced a civil war. Louis V., every where 
victorious, died in the year 1347, at the very 
time he was meditating an attack upon Bo^ 
hernia. Charles IV. preserved the empire^ 
though destitute of ability to support it with 
vigour. He was called ffie emperor qfthe priestSi. 
Rimi At the time that Clement VI., sitting in his 
*^"* palace at Avignon, set himself up as sovereign 
****^ of Germany, and by one of his bulls declared, 
that Gad had given the kingdoms qf heaven and qf 
earth to the pope, a man of low birth, an elo- 
quent fanatic, who was a compound of ambiticm 
and audacity, set himself up as tlie restorer of 
liberty, and the ancient Roman power. He was 
the son of a miller, and was called Nicholas 
Rienzi. 
Hk After having been proclaimed tribune by the 
**^"" people, and put in possession of the Capitol, he 
»||W7 published a declaration to the glory qf God^ 
ike apostles, and our mother the hofy Roman 
church, bearing, that the Roman people have 
always been masters of the world ; that all th« 
inhabitants of Italy are free, and citizens of 
Rome ; and commanding all kings, princes, and 
others pretending to the empire, or the election 
of emperor, to appear before him, the tribune ; 
otherwise he will proceed against them accord- 
ing to law, and the grace whtch shall be given him 
by tile Holy Spirit. He took the title of severe 
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wnd merciful deWoerer qfHovne^ chamjuan qfltabf^ 
friend qf the worlds and augu&t tribune. Being 
condemned by the pope, and persecuted by the 
nobles, he fled from Kome ; and having fallen 
into the hands of the king of Bohemia, was 
sent to Avignon, where he remained seven years 
in prison^ He was afterwards set at liberty, 
and even employed by Innocent VI. ; but at last 
was idlled in a sedition at Rome, where he fell 
a victim to the turbulent disposition of that 
people whose idol he had been. 
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CHAPTER Vin, 

QUBEN JOANNA AT NAPUIS. END OF TH£ PONTIFI- 
CATE OF CI£M£NT VI. EDWARD III., KING OF ENG- 
I^AND, THE PONQUEROR OF KING JOHN. 

NapiM A BLOODY revolutioii, whichhappcned at Naples, 
•"SS^ procured the property of Avignon to the popnes ; 
'^rt an object of more consequence, than exercising 
Anjou. a transitory power which they usurped over 
crowned heads. Robert of Anjou, son of Charles 
the Lame, had reigned gloriously, though his 
attempts to wrest Sicily from the princes of 
Arragon had been unsuccessful ; and, from his 
application, laws, and justice, the kingdom of 
Naples was become flourishing. He died in 
Jottuia 1343, leaving his crown to his granddaughter 
""SS?" Joanna, who had been married to Andrew , the 
brother of Louis d' Anjou, king of Hungary. 
Andrew endeavoured to get possession oi the 
government ; but his Hungarians were detest- 
ed by the Neapolitans; and a cordelier, by 
whom he was governed, it is said, set him at 
variance with the young queen ; a princess who 
had a great share of understanding, but, from 
her age and circumstances, was exposed to 
dm^ of great faults. In 1345, her husband was strang- 
A^^. led in the palace ; and, in a year after, she mar- 
ried her cousin Louis, brotner of the prince of 
Tarento. 
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Almost all historians charge her with the Jouna 
murder of Andrew ; hut, whether she consented a^^oq 
to it or not, it proved the source of all her mis- Qg^^vi. 
fortunes. The king of Hungary wrote* a me- lucovew 
nacing letter to her, and very soon followed at ^^^^ 
the head of his army ; upon which Joanna and 
her hushand fled into Provence, and pleaded 
her cause before Clement VI,, who declared her 
innocent. Perhaps his judgment might have 
been influenced by the desire of possessing A- 
vignon, which belonged to the queen, in quali- 
ty of countess of Provence, and which she sold 
to the pope, with all the territory belonging to 
it, for fourscore thousand florins of gold, to sup- 
ply her pressing necessities ; but a celebrated 
historian pretends that the money was never 
paid. As Avignon was a fief of the empire, 
they got the sale approved by the emperor 
Charles IV., who was indebted to Clement VI. 
for his election. The king of Hungary being* 
satisfied with the vengeance he haa taken, or 
anxious to fly from the plague, which at that 
time laid waste Italy, very soon quitted Naples, 
and Joanna recovered her kingdom ; we shall 
shortly see her end her days by a most dreadful 
catastrophe. 

Clement VI., who had been equally complai- .^je 
sant to the crown of Trance, and insolent to the aD^cijMtod 
empire, lived till the year 1352. Let us add ckSLit. 
some remarks on this celebrated pontificate. 
He fixed the term of the jubilee to fifty years, 
and granted a plenary indulgence to whoever 
should die on the road to it, by his bull enjoin- 
ing the angels of paradise to free their souls 
from purgatory, and carry them to heaven. 
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During the year 1350, Rome was crowded 
with pilgrims. At Christmas, and during the 
whole of Lent, there were not less than a mil- 
lion supposed to he constantly collected, which 
was a source of immense wealth. 
nutidnn A general plasue, with which all Europe was 
njj^^ infected, unaoubtedly inspired devotion, and 
gave hirth to a sect of fanatical flagellants, of 
-every age and sex, who ran ahout every where, 
mangling their bodies with stripes, in hopes 
by tnese means to disarm the Divine wrath« 
Similar extravagances had been seen in Italy 
b^ore. The pope excommunicated these mad-> 
men, who were admired by other people, and,, 
from being penitents, degenerated into robbers* 
Sitiricai A little before his death, Clement received 
JSSSLd sk satirical letter, inscribed. Leviathan^ prince of 
tiie^. ^^^^^^^% to ^^ vicar, pope Qement^ and to Ms 
' fmikftdfiiends and counsellors^ Ae cardinals. The 
compUm^ats contained in such an epistle may 
be easily guessed ; but a better idea may be 
formed from the conclusion: — Your mother ^ 
Pride^ salutes you, as also your ^ters. Avarice^. 
Impurity, and the rest^ who, thanks to your pro^ 
tectum,^ boast qf being on a goodjbotmg. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that Visconti, archbishop 
of Milan, was supposed to be the author of this 
Ubel. 
cionentvL Auothcs fact, uot IcsSr siDgular, is, that Cle- 
^^* ment VI., after having asserted^ in a letter to 
fidiiaity. ^f patriarch of the Armenians, tlwit the sove- 
' Fieign pontiff whs the sole judge who could de- 
cide in matters of faith, and that every one 
should be looked upon as a catholic or henetic^ 
according to his decision, published a bull, de.- 
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daring, that if aay thing contrary to faith or 
sound Hiorals had escaped him, he retracted 
it, and submitted to the decision of the Holy 
See. The grand system of impeccability, in- 
fiiUibility, and superiority to the judgment of 
any tribunal, k not more easy to be reconciled 
vith the decrees of the pontic than with their 
history. 

AfteiT the battle of Creci, the afiairs of France Fnha 
were in a miserable situation. Though Philip p^ 
de Valois was possessed of sense and courage, ^e 
yet he wanted abilities fit for a. throne. The Hk dmOu 
debasing of the coin, added to excessive taxes, 
lendejred him odious to his pec^le. Edward lU.^ 
ixK i-idieule, called him the author qf the Salic 
lanv, because he had increased the tax upon 
aalt, or the gabeUe. The Italian financiers 
having made themselves rich, were driven out 
of the Idngdom ; but their pernicious art was 
the spring of a bad government. Philip died 
in 13^» wora out with vexation and uneasi.- 
ness. 

Ilumbert II., the dauphin of Vienne, having Dftapbiny 
lost his son, and being desirous of retiring into "^^ ^ 
a monastery, yielded Dauphiny to this prince, erowm. 
fi^osn. wh^ice the heirs* apj^arent. of France have 
derived, the title of dauphin. 

John, the son and successor of that unfor- xiag Join 
tunate khig, drew upon himself still greater ^'^^ 
misfprtimies. Imprudent, passionate, and cruel, 
d^asing the com was the sole resoui^ce he 
waa acquainted with in cases of necessity ; and 
be was not ashamed to instruct his officers how 
to impose upon the faith of the public in that 
pQ9Ji}<. Vi3 caused the constable, the Count 
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d*Ea, and some other noblfes, to be executed 
without a trial, which could not foil to excite 
a spirit of rebellion. He made a mortal ene- 
my of Charles d*Evreux, king of Navarre, his 
son-in-law, who was capable of every wicked- 
ness, and well entitled to the surname of Bad^ 
though it was necessary, either artfully to 
sooth, or rigorously to prosecute him. He some- 
times roused his rage by attempting to check 
and punish him ; at others, he increased his 
insolence, by purchasing a peace with a profu- 
sion of favours. 
Bdwardm. Nothing could be more agreeable to the am- 

^JPjJ^ bition of Edward III., who, ever since the 
surrender of Calais, took advantage of a truce, 
which had been frequently renewed, to pre-* 
pare for new expeditions. The king of Na- 
varre, who was always in rebellion, had been 
surprised and seized* at Rouen ; and his bro- 
ther, who had taken shelter in England, joined 
Geoffry of Harcourt, whom we formerly men- 
tioned, to solicit and encourage the enemy of 
France. War being thus become unavoidable, 
John asscpnbled the states-general in 1355. 

fwbohs That &mous assembly, which resembled the 
0^^^ English parliament, granted thirty thousand 

E^ ^ ikemen, making in all an army of about a- 
uiidred thousana men ; and also a subsidy of 
about nine millions five hundred thousand 
livres of the present value, for their mainte- 
nance ; but at the same time they dictated to 
the sovereign. He obliged himself to fix the 
coin at an invariable standard, renounced the 
ancient privilege of taking provisions and car- 
riages from the people for the use of his house* 
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hold ; and even bound himself neither to con- 
elude a peace nor truce without the consent 
of the three orders, or their deputies. It was 
agreed, that no proposal should be received 
in the assembly without the concurrence of 
the three orders. The third estate resembled 
the commons of England ; its credit increased, 
because.it granted me necessary supplies, and 
it had already shackled the powers of the 
crown in a considerable degree. 

The Prince of Wales, commonly called the hm Bbdc 
Black Prince, had alreadj laid waste some of ^^ 
the provinces of the kingdom, when King ^ ^^ 
John, at the head of an army of sixty thou- 
sand men against eight thousand, came up 
with him at Maupertuis, near Poitiers. The 
English, being destitute of provisions, must 
have been destroyed, or obliged to surrender 
prisoners of war, if John had conducted mat- 
ters with prudence ; but he rejected their of- 
fers ; and, having attacked them rashly when 
advantageously posted, was defeated, and fell 
into the hands of the enemy. The prince of 
Wales, a hero whose mind was filled with the 
most generous and virtuous sentiments, be- 
haved to him in the manner the most proper 
to make him forget his misfortunes; and the 
English, following the example of their gene- 
ral, gave proofs of humanity far more honour- 
able for them than the victory which they had 
gained. ' Though the; spirit of chivalry was 
still very unpolished, it was accompanied with 
a generosity of sentiment, which made amends 
for the want of a cultivated imderstanding. 
This establishment has not a little contributed 
to the civilization of manners. 

VOL. IV. B 
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thg The dauphin, afterwards Charles V., _ 
J^^^^ verned with the title of Lieutenant-genera 1 €>i 
•editKMis. the kingdom, hut had not as yet made kno\%m 
his great ahilities ; on the contrary, he liad 
given just cause of distrust, both by his inti- 
macy with the king of Navarre, and his preci- 
pitate retreat at the battle of Poitiers ; and for 
these causes, he at first met with nothing* but 
crosses and seditions. The states-general be- 
ing assembled to provide succours, and attempt- 
ing to take the government of the kingdom 
into their own hands, were dismissed ; but be 
was soon obliged to recal them, and allow 
them to dictate. A two-years truce, concluded 
by the captive king at Bourdeaux, did not les- 
sen the rage of sedition. 
j^^^ The insurgents had for leaders the bishop 
of of Laon, and Marcel, provost of the merchants 
Jt^S^hLi of Paris ; two men whom no sense of duty or 
jj^j^ shame could restrain. The king of Navarre 
no sooner got out of prison, than he imme- 
diately joined them, and was received in tri- 
lunph. Dreadful disorder prevailed in the ca- 
pital; the provinces were laid waste by the 
military ; the jaques^ or peasants, armed against 
the nobility; the different parties alternately 
massacred one another; and nothing was to 
be seen but universal outrage, muraer, and 
despair. . 
IMS- The genius of the dauphin, though he was 
daupiiia surrounded with disgrace and danger, began to 
"jjjl^ display itself; his mind acquired vigour, and^ 
by his profound wisdom, he triumphed over 
every obstacle. As soon as he attained the age 
of twenty, the period at which the minority of 
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^Icings usually terminates, he took the title of 

^Regent, and was resolved to suppress the male- 

^^oontents. Paris, from which He kept at a dis- 

^tance, very soon became sensible of the ad- 

'^'vantage of subordination; for Marcel being 

- killed by a citizen, at the time he was pre^ 

paring to cause the king of Navarre to ' be 

crowned, a deputation was sent to entreat the 

^ dauphin to return ; when he was received with 

transports of joy, and peace was insensibly re* 

stored. 

The king, tired of his prison, made a shame- Adumeiiii 
fal treaty with Edward, by which he engaged nj^STby 
to deliver up to him all the provinces that had ^ 
belonged to the kings of England, and like- ^^*^ 
"Wise to pay four millions of ^old crowns for 
his ransom; but the states unammously rejected 
the treaty, and Edward a£;ain invaded France 
virith an army of a hundred thousand men. If 
the dauphin had risked a battle, all might have 
been lost ; but he had the prudence to abandon 
the country to a devastation which time could 
repair, that he might provide for the defence 
of^ the fortresses, tne loss of which could not 
have been recovered. 

A great part of the kingdom was laid waste, Edwnd 
and the English advanced as far as Paris ; but "^jg^l** 
a desolated country could afford them few re« 
sources, and the army was exhausted by want 
and fatigue. Edward, inspired by prudent 
counsels, was desirous of making an advanta^ 
geous peace ; to which he was determined, as 
we are assured, by a violent temfpest that kill^ 
ed a number of his men and norses. His 
mind might be influenced by superstition, as 

b2 
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well as many others ; btit it is almost impos- 
sible to believe that this was the principal 
motive, though, undoubtedly, it might give 
weight to other reasons. 
I960. A peace was at last concluded at Bretigni, 
^2S^ ^^^^^ Chartres, where it was agreed, that Gui- 
enne, Poitou, Saintonge, and the Limousin, 
should remain with the full sovereignty to the 
king of England, who, on his part, was to re- 
nounce his pretensions to the crown of France, 
to Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou, 
and that John should pay three millions of 
crowns of gold for his ransom. This famous 
treaty was confirmed at Calais ; but the com- 
plete execution depended upon . circumstances, 
and pretences for breaking it were easily 
founa. 
inpriMknoe Such was the imprudcucc of King John, that 
*^ir^ at his return, notwithstanding the deplorable 
John, state of his kingdom, he sufiered himself to be 
persuaded by the pope to take the cross against 
the Turks ; for wnich expedition he was pre- 
paring with great zeal, when one of his sons, 
whom he left as hostage with Edward, escaped, 
with an intention not to return. Being a scru- 
pulous observer of all his engagements, he 
made it a duty to return to JLondon, where 
he died in the year 1364. ' If justice and honour^ 
said he, xvere banished from the earthy Oiey ought 
to be found in the mouths and hearts qf kings. 
"With these lofty sentiments of kingly virtue, 
why was he the cause of so great misery to his 
country ? The reason is, that no virtue a prince 
can possess, is capable of supplying the want of 
moderation and prudence. 
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By right of succession, lie acquired Burg^n- second 
dy , which he gave in appanage to his fourth a^JJIL^. 
eon Philip, the founder of the second house 
of Burgundy, which we shall soon see formid- 
ahle. The marriage of Philip with the heiress 
of Flanders, greatly increase^ ]]is poweff 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REIGN OF CHARLES V. IN FRANCE. PETER THE 
CRUEL, KING OF CASTILE, DETHRONED BT HIS 
BROTHER HENRY TRANSTAMARA. DEATH OF ED- 
WARD HI. 

Chlr£^v, Charles V., who had saved the kingdom while 
Vnci ^^ ^^ dauphin, uo sooner ascended the throne 
than he repaired all the evils of the last reign ; 
and, hy the most consummate prudence, gain- 
ed the glorious surname of Wtse, Though of 
a weakly constitution, he supported all the toils 
of government ; and, without appearing at the 
head of his army, was always victorious. The 
Du celebrated Du Cuesclin, a knight of Bretagne, 
^^^""^^ and the model of the heroes of that age, nad 
amazing success, the glory of which reflected 
upon the great prince wno could distinguish 
his abilities, employ, and reward them. 
The Peace and tranquillity are necessary to heal 
^|J2^ the wounds of a state, and were the firet objects 
*• to which Charles directed his attention. Du 

- — ^ • 

Guesclin defeated the army of the king of Na- 
varre, who was often bound by treaties, which 
he always infringed ; and the king rewarded the 
chevalier, by bestowing on him the county of 
Longueville. The French and English did not 
fail to engage in the war of Bretagne, kindled 
in the year 1341, which was chiefly remarkable 
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for the exploits of chivalry, for the countesses 
of Blois and Montfort having signalized their 
valour as well as their hushands. ' This war was 
terminated by the death of the count of Blois, 
who was killed in battle. The king chose ra- 
ther to seek the good of the public, than his 
private revenge ; and, not choosing to make an 
enemy of Montfort, who was in possession of 
Breta^ne, consented to receive nis homage* 
The kmg of Navarre likewise obtained a peace, 
by renouncing those groundless claims which 
had served him as a pretence for entering into 
rebellion. 

France, however, was laid waste by other ene- The ^ 
mies. A multitude of adventurers, chiefly Eng^- ^xm^ 
lish or Gascons, among whom even men of dis- the cwtiT, 
tincjuished abilities were to be found, had not 
laii down their arms since the peace of Bretig- 
ni. A cruel and avaricious banditti, they per- 
petuated all the calamities of war in time of 
peace j and the provinces, in their turns, be- 
came the prey of their savage rapacity. We 
need not be surprised at this, for the military, 
at that time, were ignorant of all law as well as 
discipline ; and the famous English general, 
Talbot, ingenuously said, JfGod Almighty had 
been a solmer^ he xixmld have been a plunderer. 
These robbers, v?ho were called companies^ or 
malandrins, had even defeated James de Bour- 
bon, a prince of th^ blood, who was sent by the 
late king to reduce them. It was expedient to 
remove them by address, rather than to engage 
them ; and an opportunity offering, it was eager* 
ly embraced. 

Peter I., sumamed the Oniel, who had been P^er l 
king of Castile sinq^ the year 1350, a d^bauch-^ 
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edf treacherous, and san^inary tjTBjit^ began 



ty^i. his reign with murdering the mistress of his fa- 
ther, Alphonso XI, Henry, Count Transtaxna- 
ra, natural son of the late king, animated by 
ambition and revenge, set himself at the head 
of a league of malecontent^ ; but his first at- 
tenipt proving fruitless, he fled for an asylum 
to f ranee, wnich was irritated against !reter, 
who had married Blanche of Bourbon^ and, ha- 
ving soon forsaken her, kept her a^ & prisoner. 
Some time after, he causeg this princess to be 
murdered ; at least, it was generally believed, 
and the tenor of his life made it probable. He 
entered into an alliance with the King of Eng- 
land, that he might procure assistance ; whife, 
on th§ other hand, he made ])imself detested bj 
the king of Arragon, Pet^r IV., whose domi- 
nions he had seized. He was not to be fright- 
ened by the excommunications denounced a- 
gainst him by two legates ; but, undoubtedly, 

th^y helped to exasperate the hatr^4 ^f t^^ 
people. 

1365. In the state in which %fiairs then were, Henry 
Gi^in Transtamara offered to take the companies into 

^ his pay, who were pillaging Fiance j to which 
oomiMiiiea coiisent was joyfully given, and Du Guesclin uUr 

^E^ dertook to command them. He met their lead- 
ers, and advised them to join in the enterprise 
from religious motives, hell which they desepv* 
ed, ^nd paradise which they would gain ; not 
forgetting to strengthen these motives by the 
hopes of plunder, and even promising them the 
ransom of the pope at Avignon. , The bandjlti 
had been anathematized; and Innocent YI„ 
buying published a crusade against them, they 
were equally desirous of procuring absolution 
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and ei^torting money, i^nd yielded to the guid-r 
anc^ of Du Guesclin, ivhp faithfully kept his 
prpmise. In his march through the dommions 
of popiB Urban V,, the successor of Innocent, he 
demanded a hundred thousand livres, and abso-r 
lution for the rfialandrins. While the pope was 
deliberating, they laid waste the country, and 
threatened the city ; so that he was obli^4 
both to pay the mon^y ^d grant absolution, 
But the contribution being leyied upon the in-r 
habitfmts, the chevalier insulted that they should 
be reunbursed by the pontifical court and the 
clergy, and they were obliged tp obey. This 
anerapte shows, in the clearest light, the morals 
of 1jh& military, who were so superstitious at 
that time, as to believe every thmg laivful, if 
they could extort absolution. 

Feter the Cruel seeing the king of Arragpn, isffr, 
Transtpmara, already proclaimed king of Cas-r ^^a 



tile, (he foreigners, and almost all his own sub- ^ Jjx^ 
inou^ prince of Wales, tp whoin Edward III. 



ject3 against nim, fled for an a3ylum tp the fai- of 



had giyen the principality of Gui^nne. That 
hero declared hifnselT his protector, passed thf^ 
Pyrenees, defeated IJenry at the battle pf Nar 
v^:ette, took I)u Guesclin prisoner, whpse ad- 
vice h^ not been fpllowed* and, in the end, 
restored the dethroned king, But he very soon 
experienced the treachery of that monarch, 
whp hf^ engaged to pay his troops, and put 
hini in possessipn of Biscay, The tyrant fulfil^ 
led none of his promises } but he wps very sooi) 
punished. 

Transtamara, who had saved himself by fly- Tr«i»to: 
ing into France, returned with fresh suppours, "'S^^ 
qnd i)u Guesclin, who had got his jibprty, *>^"*- 
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Bfcnry iL brought some additional forces. In 1369, Pe- 
*^^' ter was defeated, taken prisoner, and carried 
before his brother ; who, looking upon him oa^ 
ly as the murderer of his family, put an end to 
his atrocious deeds by a fratricide. Though 
illegitimate, Henry preserved the kingdom, and 
transmitted it to his posterity. The king of 
Portugal and the duke of !Lancaster, son of 
Edward III., both pretended to the succession, 
though without success ; the first, in right of 
his grandmother, and the second in right of his 
wife ; and Transtamara became king of Castile, 
by the name of Henry II, 

Prudeat Duriug this war in Spain, France reaped the 
government f^iits of a prudcut govcmment iu peace. The 

Charfee V. coiu was fixcd at a proper standard, agriculture 
flourished, and the kingdom flowed wim plenty ; 
taxes wgre diminished, commerce encouraged, 
and the more the people wero sensible of their 
h9.ppiness, the greater was the extension of the 
royal power, He, therefore, thought of recover- 
ing the provinces which had been lost under the 
last rei^n ; and several infractions of the peace 
of Bretigni ipight justify the attempt. Tne re- 
spective renunciations to which they agreed 
had not taken place, though John haa pressed 
Edward upon tnat subject. The king of Eng- 
land, in all appearance, would have revived his 
daim to the crown, at some favourable con- 
juncture ; and the king of France, finding one 
to secure his ancient right of sovereignty, took 
advantage of it with great address. 
j3gQ^ The prince of Wales, who was attacked with 
])iM»ntents a slow fcvcr, faaviug exhausted his money in 

Pttknne t^® ^ar of Castilc, and by the magnificence of 
his Qourt, laid a tax of twenty sous upon every 
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hearth in his provinces ; upon which the no- agwwt the 
biUty mnrmured, and carried their complaints of'^wSU 
to the court of France. They were Ukewise 
dissatisfied with the King of England, who, be- 
ing intoxicated with success and pleasure, no 
longer thought of gaining the favour of the 
people, or looking forward to what might hap* 
pen. Charles V. received the appeal, and, in 
quality of sovereign, summoned the prince of 
Wales to attend the court of peers ; to whicli 
the prince replied, that he would msd^e his ap- 
pearance with sixty thousand men. War be- 
mg immediately beenn, and the French every? 
where successful, aU the lands which Edward 
and his son held in the kingdom were juridir 
cally confiscated ; which would haye been an 
egregious folly, if they could not have secured 
the execution of the decree by force of arms. 

The people ardently desiring to return un- chtrim v. 
der the king's dominion, Charles found the less "*2J" 
obstruction, as the English monarch did not ex- '^l^j^ 
pect to be thus attacked, Edward being at Ep^iud. 
last roused, sent some troops into France, and 
the English penetrated into the heart of the 
kingdom ; but Du Guesclin, who, without in« 
trigue, had arrived to the digpaity of constable, 
defeated and dispersed thepi in every quarter ; 
while the fleet of Castile was at the same time 
of great service to Charles. Notwithstanding 
the suggestions of the treacherous king of Na, 
varre, Henry II., Transtamara, remained stea- 
dily attached to a crown that deserved his gra- 
titude. In 1373, Edward lost all his conquests 
except Calais, and likewise his eldest son the 
prince of Wales, a hero, who, on account of hisi %► 
virtues, was even dear ta his enemies. He did 
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1S77. not loBg outlive him, and died in 1377y the 
^^ slave of an avaricious mistress, who tarnished 
Edward m.thi^ lustre of a reign of fifty years. 

The £dward III., possessed of the greatest quali* 
pariiraiMift ^ies of head and heart, by bis ambition occa-^ 
^?r. sioned great misfortunes to his country. What 
torrents of blood were fruitlessly spilt ! and 
how many other calamities happenea, insepa. 
rabl^ from a love of war ! The necessity of 
applying for the assistance of parliament threw 
more power into its hands i and, upon its mak- 
ing frequent complaints of the aouse of the 
royal authority, the king twenty times confirm- 
ed the great charter, to appease their mur-t 
murs. The use of the French language in 
%h^ public acts was abolished under that reign. 
The tax which was paid to the pope was sup- 

fressed, notwithstanding the threatenings of 
nnocent VJ, The parliament declared, that 
)Ling John could not render himself .a vassal 
and tributary, without the consent of the na- 
tion. England already exclaimed ~ loudly a-? 
gainst the cpurt of Rome, to which, they said, 
the taxes paid by them were five times greater 
than the subsidies paid to the king. '^ The fer-, 
ment in men's minds was one day to break out 
with the greatest violence. 
Bkhnd iL Richard II„ §on of the prince of Wales, as-r 
* ™""' cended the throne j but, being a minor, the 
power devolved upon hi? uncles, the dukes of 
I^incf^ster, York, and Gloucester. This tem-r 
pegtuous reign produced an important revolu, 
tion. 
cii«ri« V. We now approach to the death of Charles V., 
tri«^to whopi we sihall see falling into error ; such is the 
instability of human prudence. Montfprt the 
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duke of Bret^gnd having entered into an alii- ^ 
ance with the English, and put them in posses- ^^^L^ 
sion of Brest, as the king of Navarre nad of 
Cherbourg, he was very soon deprived of his 
dominions, and obliged to fly. The king hop- 
ed to reunite Bretagne to the crown by a 
stroke of authority, and therefore eited the 
duke before the peers ; but, without acquaint^ 
ing him of the adjournment, or sending nim a 
safe-conduct, caused the duchy to be confiscat- 
ed. The Bretons, who had formerly risen in 
rebellion against the duke, whom they detest^ 
ed, upon tnis occasion declared in his favour, 
recalled and defended him^ Vexation at hav- 
ing taken this measure disposed the kin^ to 
hearken to calumny, and, being deceived by 
one of his courtiers, suspected Du Guesclin of 
holding a secret correspondence with Mont- 
fort; but these clouds were dispelled by the 
princes and nobles. The constable came to lasa 
court, where he resolved never to appear a- ^*^ 
gain, and was employed on an expeoition a- cwksv. 
gainst the English, where he diea a natural 
death in the year 1380. 

Charles the Wise survived him only a few cbariw 
months. That prince was an excellent model ^^IL. 
for the art of governing. By his prudence, 
economy, and political skill, he restored the 
kingdom to peace and good order ; filled his 
treasury, while he at the same time relieved 
the people ; had a considerable fleet, and no 
less than five armies on foot at one time, though 
at first he could scarce collect twelve hundred 
men ; checked the licentiousness of his troops, 
which were frequently more dangerous^ in time 
of peace, than useful in war; honoured and 
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rewarded every kind of merit, even learning 
and science, which was as yet in its cradle ; 
and, heing a friend to morals, set a virtuous 
example. In one word, he made the whole 
happiness of the throne consist in the power of 
domg ^ood, and that excellent maxim was the 
invariable rule of his conduct. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REIGN or THE EBIPEROR CHARLES IV. STATE Ol* 

SPAIN. 

The emperor Charles IV. of Luxemburg, d,,^ 
king of iBohemia, died in the year 1378. We ^^^' 
shall here take notice of the remarkable events "iS^' 
of his reign, which, to have introduced in the 
order of time, would have occasioned confu- 
sion. That prince, who owed the empire to the 
hatred of the popes against Louis V. of Bava- 
ria, was always remarkable for excessive weak- 
ness, joined to insolent pride. His coronation 
in Italy was, in some degree, the last breath of 
the iniperial authority expiring in that coim* 
try. The family of Visconti, who had made 
themselves masters of Milan, refused to admit 
him, but upon condition of his bringing only a 
few attendants ; yet he created them heredi- 
tary vicars of the empire for Lombardy, where 
they had established their dominion Dy force. 
The gates of Rome were not opened to him 
till he promised, that he would leave it the 
same day, and never more set foot in the coun- 

7 without the pope's permission. Insatiable 
vain honours purchased with humiliation, 
he next went to Avignon, to receive the crown 
of Aries from the hand of pope Urban V., and 
then returned to Italy to curb the Viscontis, 
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his vicars, who had offended the Holy See ; 
but his journey was concluded, by the sale of 
the few remaining rights of the emperors, to 
the nobles and republics, without reserving any 
thing but the barren title of liege lord. He 
had already given up Verona, Padua, and Vi- 
cenza to the Venetians, 
Hit golden Every one should know his famous gciden 
'»»"• huU^ which was published in 1356, with the 
approbation of the whole Germanic body, of 
which it made a fundamental law. Allusions 
to the seven mortal sins, and the seven candle* 
sticks in the Apocalypse, introduced the esta- 
blishment of seven electors. These electors 
are the archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and 
Treves, the kin^ of Bohemia, the count pala- 
tine, the duke oi .Saxony, and the marerave of 
Brandenburgh. Charles IV. being King of 
Bohemia, an enemy of the house of Bavaria, 
and jealous of that of Austria, it is not surpris- 
ing that Bohemia had the preference to Aus- 
tria and Bavaria. The golaen bull assigns to 
each elector one of the great offices of the 
crown ; orders the election to be made at 
Franckfort ; the emperor to be consecrated at 
Aix-la-Chapelle by the elector of Cologne ; the 
first diet to be held at Nuremberg ; the electo- 
rates to be inherited, without division, by the 
eldest sons, - according to the law of primoge- 
niture. Two thirds . of this bull turn up<Hi 
the pomp of the coronation, and the ceremo- 
nial of tne court. These were the great ob- 
jects which engaged the attention of a pirince, 
who thought grandeur consisted in ceremony, 
and fancied himself the sovereign of kings^ 
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because he was served by the first princes of 
Germany. 

The last year of his life, 1378, he went to Journcf 
Prance to acquit himself of a vow at the abbey chv^ iv. 
of St Maur. Though Charles V. was his ne- ^^^ 
phew, a scrupulous attention was paid to the 
ceremonial and the style of compliment, lest 
the chimerical sovereignty of the emperor oyer 
kings should be construea into an acknowledg- 
ment. This chimera had been maintained by 
Bartolus the civilian, as an article of faith ; but 
the imperial was not possessed of the spiritual . 
thunders of the Roman court. 

This universal monarch had so little power Hm^ of 
in his own country, that his equipage was ar-^ 
rested by the butchers of Worms for debt. 
He completely ruined the imperial domain by 
alienations. Ue soUcited the pope's permis*- 
sion to cause his son Wenceslas to be elected 
king of the Romans, and purchased the vote 
of each elector for a hundred thousand florins. 
Wenceslas, whose catastrophe we shall see, has 
been dreadfidly blackened by monkish histo- 
rians, who are greatly suspected of decided bos^ 
tility against him, because hie did not think 
proper to govern according to their principles. 

Spain, ^ring this epoch, was filled with the swe 
same distractions, wars, and superstitions, as for-» s^tin. 
merly . Denis I. lung of Portugal, was excommu- 
nicated for imprisoninj^ some ecclesiastics, who 
had been the accomplices of his rebellious son. 
The Christian kings sometimes united a^inst 
the Moors, but more frequently indulged m the 
rage of mutual discord. The CastiUans took 
Gibraltar ; but it was soon retaken. Alphonso 
XI., king of Castile, reigned gloriously; but 

VOL. IV. c 
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his suGoesBor, Peter tbe Cruel, was a monster, 
whom all mankind would wish had been stifled 
at his birth. Charles the Bad, king of Na-> 
varre, displayed his villany rather in France 
than in his own dominions. Peter TV 4^ king* of 
Arragon, at the same time tyrannised over his 
subjects. While blood ana tears flowed in 
every quarter, the princes of Spain displayed 
their magnificence in tournaments and iole ce-* 
remonies ; and a taste for pomp was long fatal 
to that country. 
AHOicry The Castilians laid siege to Algezira in 1340, 
^ which held out till 1344, owin^ to the Moors 
having employed cannon, with which the Christ- 
ians were unacquainted. It is probable, that 
the Moors were the authors of this dreadful 
invention, since this is the first occasion of their 
beine mentioned in history. It has been allege 
ed, that they were employed ^ the £^lish at 
the battle of Creci, in 1346. Jrerhaps gunpow- 
der was invented by Roger Bacon m the pre- 
ceding century ; but that is no proof of his 
having invented artillery, for the Chinese bad 
used gunpowder for several ages, though they 
had no iaea of fire-arms. Tne invention has 
been ascribed to Bertold Schwartz, a Gennaa 
cordelier, in the beginning of the reign of 
Charles lY. It is surprising, that the oriein of 
a secret, which made a total change in the art 
of war, cannot be traced. Undoubtedly, the 
first attempts were awkward. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TH£ ARTS AKD LIT£aATUR£ OF ITALY. 

XJsjCFUL and agreeable arts, and even taste. Am 
began to shine forth in Italy. They had in- ^^ 
vented earthen ware, mirrors, the glasses called ^^\ 
spectacles, paper, and the notes of music. The 
^nins of industry had begun to display itself 
UL the commercial cities, while the utmost bar-, 
barism every where else prevailed. It was still 
great luxury, in the thirteenth century, to have 
window-glass, to wear linen, to bum candles, to 
eat hot meat every day, and to use spoons or 
forks of silver. 

In imitation of the people of Languedoc and m|m 
Provence, the Italians cultivated poetry, and ^SUS^ 
very soon surpassed their masters. Dant£, a 
Florentine, who died in the year 1321, scatter- 
ed many sublime passages in his fantastic pro- 
ductions, which may be ouoted at present as 
models. Being persecutea by Boniiace VIIL, 
for being* a Gibeline, he took the revenge of a 
poet, ana showed, that even the most powerful, 
nave reason to fear the keen arrows ol genius. 

After him came Petrarch, anative of Tuscanya, FMnrdu 
bred in the schools of France, who, inspired by "^ 
love, added grace and sentiment to the Itatian 

c2 
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language, which was fixed by the elegant add 
ingenious prose of his cotemporary Boccaccio, 
while the other languages of Europe were mere 

1 'argon. It was a great advantage to the Ita^ 
ians, that the Latin made the groundwork of 
their language, and that barbarism had never 
been able to rise to such a height among them 
as in other countries. The crown of laurel, 
which Petrarcha received at Rome, and the ho- 
nours paid to him in other countries, were some 
of the principal incentives to genius. 
Bttin This wit expressed himself with great free- 
Pfet^im dom on the affairs of the church j and the 
^«^ shameful coronation of Charles IV,, upon con- 
ooiirt dition of his never returning to Rome^ inspired 
ATignofu him with the keenest indignation. He wrote 
to the emperor, as if Chartes had been a Con« 
stantine,— * fFfuit insolence in a bishop^ to deprive 
qfUberttf a sovereign^ the father qfUbertjf I What 
an ajffront^ that he^ wham the whole noorld should 
obey J shall not be master of Ms awn person ! He 
describes the court of Rome, which was under 
bis eye at Avignon, in the most dreadful co- 
lours. To give his own words, he says, it is 
* a labyrinth, in which mankind are only be- 
wildered ; where an imperious Minos casts the 
lot of men in the fatal urn ; where a devouring 
minotaur roars for his prey ; where temples are 
erected to brutal lust. Here is no clew of 
Ariadne, no wings of Daedalus, to extricate 
you. Gold alone can appease the reigning 
monster, bind him down, or gain his hideous 
sentinel. With gold the gates of heaven may 
be there laid open, and Jesus Christ exposed to 
sale. In this empire of Babylon, a future life 
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and immortality pass for fables; the Elysian 
fields, Styx, and Acheron, the resurrection of 
tbe flesh, and the last judgment, are idle tales. * 

We may judge from this specimen, how dis- Thw 
tant were the first writers, whose taste was ^S^ 
formed by the ancient schools, from the dis- ^^^^ 
cernment necessary to avoid pedantry. The 
language and ideas of paganism, applied to the 
Christian religion, formed a monstrous com- 
pound, which fashion daily brought into vogue, 
as it had formerly done the more monstrous 
mixture of. Arabian subtilities with the doc<» 
trines of the faith. 

We may likewise perceive the spirit of liber- -^^'"* 
ty, with which superior writers, unsuspected of uin^ 
infidelity or heresy, were already animated. So **^ 
crying were the abuses, that no friend to the ■*>«»• 
churcn, or the cause of humanity, could resist 
describing them with acrimony. Privileges, 
benefices, pardons, indulgences, yt^ere all ex^ 
posed to sale. Nothing but stupid credulity 
could crouch in silence under the destructive 
tyFanny of superstition ; but, when the evil be^ 
came intoleraole, even the most bigotted ex- 
claimed, and, by their frequent complaints, fore- 
boded an approaching revolution. The great 
schism, to which we are now drawing near, 
will render it still more certain. 

It is necessary to attend to some customs, that 8pme 
we may be acquainted with the changes, which ^1?^" 
time has introduced into every thing. A coun- jntp'Snue. 
oil held at Bourges, in the year 1336, com- . 
manded every priest, who was charged with a 
oar^ of souls, to say mass at least once or twice 
every month i but, if the^ had no curates, how 
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could the duties of the church be performed ? 
A council held at St Ruf, near Avignon^ the 
following year, enjoined the beneficiaries and 
clerks in noly orders, to abstain from eating 
flesh on Saturdays, in honour of the holy Vir- 
gin. This abstinence had been generally com* 
manded above three centuries, when the truce 
qfGod was published ; but it was necessary to 
be more fiiinly established. Another council, 
held in the same place, in the year 1326, con- 
demned some laymen, children of Belial^ v:ho 
lighted candles^ bundles qfstraw^ and brands^ that 
they might extinguish them^ in derision qfthe tapers 
estinguished at the publication of censures; an 
evident proof of the contempt into which ex- 
communication had fallen, because of its being 
employed as an instrument of interest, ven- 
geance, or caprice. 
Aibir of Satire, frequently more powerful than reason, 
jJSSuKM began to employ her powers against those eccle- 
^ siastics who abused their clerical functions, to 
enrich themselves by the devotions of the peo- 
ple. For instance, John de Mehun, being de- 
sirous to be buried in the church of the Jaco- 
bines of Paris, bequeathed to them a strong- 
box, with directions to his executor not to de- 
liver it to the good fathers till after his burial. 
After celebrating his funeral with magnificence, 
they next ran to the strong-box, in which no- 
thing was to be found but slates ornamented 
with geometrical figures ; upon which the good 
faihers vented their rage upon the dead body, 
which they tore from tne gprave, and the parlia- 
ment was obliged to command them to bury it 
in the cloister. 
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The mi^iuiers, follies, and abuses of the old 
times must be known, in order to show what 
religion and its ministers have ^ined in pro, 
portion to the progress of leammg and know, 
ledge. 
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SEVENTH EPOCH- 
GREAT SCHISM OF THE WEST. MISFORTUNES 
OF FRANCE UNDER CHARLES VI. REPAIRED 

UNDER CHAI^LES VIL 

l^BpH THII YEAJl ftlCCCLXXyil^. TO THS MIDDLE OF THE 

FIFTEENTH CENTUBT. 



CHAPTER I, 

CONSroJERATIONS OX THE TROUBIJSS OF THJ6 
CHURCH. THE POPES i^TIJRN TO HOME. 

The farther we advance in histoiy, the more orfji^ 
we are surprised to see the world disturbed by ^ ^^^ 
ecclesiastical afibirs. Wherefore did such quar- trottUMl 
rek, outrages, and fistic madness, prevail in 
the bosom of a religion of peace and charity, 
from the establishment of Christianity in t£e 
time of Constantine? We have already ob- 
served the causes, which were every moment 
revived with effects still more contagious- The 
ministers of the church, peaceful and gentle, 
while they confined their attention to the care 
of souls, had artfully acquired too much power 
«nd authority to keep themselves withm the 
limits of their holy ministry- 
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•me By their domiuion over the nunds of the 
^j^ people, they could inculcate their most unrea.. 
xdigion. sonable opinions as divine truths ; and, being fa- 
voured and revered in the cpufrts, could transfer 
these opinions into laws. Having by various 
means acquired riches and nobility, they were 
seized with those passions which usually accom- 
may wealth and grandeur: and, from that 
time, being exposed to the natred ax^d enter- 
prises of the great, they forgot the morality of 
the Gospel, lihd appeared sometimes to make no 
use of religion, but to bring down the fipe of 
lieaven, or add fuel to that of bell* Being the 
only people who were capable of engaging in 
any kmd of study during the a^s of barbarous 
ignorance, it wa^ not ^Bcult lor them to ex- 
tend their privileges,. to take the management 
of affairs into their hands, to usurp the jurisdlc* 
tion of kingdoms^, ^d to forge chains for die 
stupid vulgar, or weak and blind princes. Soc- 
cess in one bold attempt naturally -led them on 
to a second still bolder ; times and c\istoms 
changed usurpation into right, errors into prin- 
ciples, and abuses into duties ; till, at last, wor- 
. ship, doctrine, and morality, were disfigured by 
gfoss superstitions, which, though the mon^s 
and clergy turned them to their own advantage, 
f:ould not fail, in the eqd, to prove destructive 
to themselves. The sovereign pontifis, in par- 
ticular, by the excess of their ambitious enter* 
prises, undermined their own power. 
ukaIhim It 3 a great injustice, to impute to Chrisf 
be a^^ibcd tianity the numberless evik for which it has 
^hjjm. afforded a pretence. The Gospel, tradition, and 
f6 Christ: the discipline of the . primitive ages, direcdf 
^'^' contradicted such ^bupes. Tbe Christijm vir^ 
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tues and sound doctrine, of which some traces 
always remained, bore testimony against the 

{irevaihng vices. Religion was abused, either 
rom its not being sufficiently known, or because 
every thing is perverted to wrong purposes by 
the passions* The priesthood composmg a di. 
stinct body, with separate interests, almost free 
from the civil power, and, in some degree, exer- 
cising the legislative, having the sole guidance 
of emication, governing consciences according 
to its pleasure, in the name of God command- 
ing men who did not reason, or, rather, whom 
it prevented from reasoning. With all these 
advantages, what was to be expected, but that 
the priests and pontiffs, in a cornq>ted age, 
would keep the people in a kind of servitude ? 

Sacerdotal despotism is naturally unstable ; 8M»dai»i 
with feeble weapons it attacks the interests of I^IS^S^ 
aU mankind, and powers armed with the tem- V^ 
poral sword. Its whole strength is founded on "**™**^ 
opinion ; and, when that changes^ it can be no 
longer maintained. It must oe owned, that 
measures were taken to perpetuate ignorance, 
by depriving the laity of^ the Holy Scriptures, 
burning all who presumed to think differently 
from the vulgar, and the tyranny of the Inqui-. 
sition was exercised over both mind and body. 
But, however powerful these means might ap* 
pear, they were not sufficient. Unless they pouid 
hiive burnt every book, shut up all the schools, 
and annihilated human reason, they could not 
but expect the most formidable opposition. 

The court of Rome, by imprudent avarice wi»* 
and manifest tyranny, had provoked the hatred **'^°** 
of the clergy in almost every kingdom j so that ''^^ 
a number ot learned iP^n were ready to declare opi»>«»t 
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a^iinst her the first opportunity. The revival 
of learning had set the minds of men m mo- 
tion, and inspired theip with that passion for 
disputing, which contradiction never fails to 
inflame ; so that a leaven of bold opinions was 
mixed with a number of prejudices, which 
would necessarily give birth to some important 
novelty. Unfortunately, fanaticism has ^ater 
influence than reason, and it is rather irritat- 
ed than extinguished by punishments. It will, 
therefore, in its transports, at the same time 
attack the true doctrmes and abuses; and, 
though the doctrines prevail, the abuses will 
not be less weakened, because they will show 
how contrary pernicious excesses are to Divine 

truths. 

Uvsnfais Marsilius of Padua, a civilian, and John of 

iSAia, Ghent, a theologian, in their defence of the 

•^^ emperor Louis of Bavaria, had already given 

Ghent, some dreadful blows to the pontifical authority. 

They not only maintained, that it could not 

exercise any compulsive power, intermeddle in 

civil affairs, make general rules of discipline, 

or establish any articles of faith, but likewise 

stript the pope of the primacy over the bishops, 

and declared him, in all cases, under the con- 

troul of the emperor. John XXII. condemned 

this doctrine, without distinguishing the true 

from the false. 

WicUift John Wickliffe, a doctor of Oxford, nropa- 

JStt gated his new doctrines with more freedom in 

further. England. He was an enthusiastic reformer, 

like Arnold of Brescia, and preached up, that 

ecclesiastics ought not to accumulate riches j 

that the prince ought to employ their wealth 

for the good of the state, and the relief of the 
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people. He attacked the hieratchy, the sacra- 
ments^ indulgences^ monastic vows, and the 
freatest part of the religious ceremonies ; nor 
id he spare the papacy, which had so long 
been formidable to toe whole kingdom* Be- 
ing protected from the prosecutions of the cler-^ 
gj by the duke of Lancaster, one of the uncles 
of Richard II., his disciples, who were common- 
ly called Lollards, greatly increased, and occa^ 
sioned disturbances. His doctrine, which was 
not condemned till after his death, had taken 
such deep root, that the House of Commcms^ 
though startled at the name of heresy, several 
times proposed to alienate the wealth of the 
church, wnose possessions were said to amount 
to a third of the whole lands in the kingdom* 

In one word, Wickliffe followed the steps of "nieiw" 
the Albigenses, and the protestants those of '^ 



Wickh'fie. If we examine the source of those ^ 



heresies, by which a great part of Europe was 
separated n*om the church of Rome, we shall 
iind them proceeding chiefly from the super- 
stitions introduced into the bosom of Christi- 
anity, and the abuse of ecclesiastical authority, 
which encroached equally upon civil liberty 
and the rights of sovereignty. We come now 
to the great schism in the west, which in- 
creased the public disorders, and, of course, 
hastened that revolution, which nothing but a 
profound and steady prudence could have pre- 
vented. 

Seven French popes, Clement V., John XXIJ., pwach 
Benedict XII., Clement VI., Innocent VI., Ur- ^ 
ban v., and Gijegory XI., had reigned in Avig- 
non, to which tne Holy See had been trans- 
ferred in 1309» fti^d was a subject of grief and 
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scandal to tlie Romans. Though they detested 
the papal yoke, they wished to have the pope 
. among them^ either because his presence would 
draw money into their city, or that religious 
motives were added to views of interest. Un- 
doubtedly, the bishop of Rome ought to reside 
in Rome ; but, since he could arbitrarily dis^ 
pense with the observation of laws, it is not 
surprising, that he coiild find a dispensati<m 
for nimself. Besides, as the bulls and anathe^ 
mas of the pontiffs had not lost all their influ- 
ence, the kings of France endeavoured to keep 
them in their kingdom ; which, though it was 
a stroke of policy hurtful to the clergy, was 
perhaps useful to the crown tn those days of 
fanaticism. 
ThA Urban V., however, went to Rome in the 
ooon: year 1367, but was soon tired of his situation, 
muBunied ^^^^ jj^ 1370, rctumcd to AvigncMi, where he 
<*wB«yXL died that same year* His successor, Gregory 
XI., was determined, by some particular cir- 
cumstances, to remove to Italy. The Floren- 
tines had formed a league against the governors 
sent into that country by the pope ; but they 
were soon punished tor this procedure by ex- 
communications, which were backed with an 
army, and greatly injured their commerce. 
They sent proposals of peace, and the person 
►itched upon for their envoy, was Catherine of 
iienna, a nun, who pretended to be favoured 
with revelations, 
iiiey wBt The solemn marriage of this saint with Jesus 
Ctibmne Christ ; the gold ring, enriched with precious 
siofiia stones, whicTi was given to her by her Divine 
to Spouse, and which she always wore on her fin- 
ger, though no person ever saw it ; with a num- 



ber of similar tales, related by the legendaries, ' 
may be called in question. But it is certain 
she decided like an oracle in public af&iirs ; yet 
it appears that the Florentines did not continue 
to place the same confidence in her ti^hich they 
did at first, as their deputies, who followed af- 
ter, were forbidden to hold any coi^erence 
with Catherine. However, it is belicTed that 
she persuaded the pope to fix his residence at 
Rome. 

Gregory having received a promise from the Qn^^ 
Romans, to give him the entire lordship of their toS^ 
town, and to take the oath of fidelity, went "^ 
thither in the year 1377 ; but experience soon 
showed him, tnat neither Romans nor Floren^ 
tines were inclined to submit. Being filled with 
vexation, be resolved to quit Italy, where he 
died, repenting of his having followed the advice 
of some people, who^ on pretence qfreUgion, said 
he, propagated their Ofwn chimeras. Saint Bridget 
of Sweden, a nun at Rome, had likewise la- 
boured effectually to draw the pope from Avig- 
non. • 



Kediei. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BEGINNING OF THE SCHISM. REVOLUTIONS AT 
NAPLES AND IN HUNGARY. TROUBUBS IN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 

^^^ Eleven days after the death of Gregory XI., 
orapn came on the fatal election, which occasioned a 
tiie ^rait schism of forty years. The Romans, in a tu^ 
multuous maimer, surromided the conclave, to 
demand a pontifif of their own nation, threaten- 
ing to offer violence to the cardinals, if they 
were not immediately gratified. The arch* 
hishop of Bari, a Neapolitan, afterwards famous 
under the name of Urban VI., was chosen^ and 
his election proclaimed to be the work of the 
Holy Spirit. He was obeyed three months, as 
lawful pope, and likewise acknowledged as such 
by six cardinals, who remained at Avienon ; 
but he soon rendered himself so odious by his 
haughty, harsh temper, and indiscreet severity, 
that the cardinals retired to Anagni, declared 
the election forced, and therefore null, and pro- 
ceeded to a new one, at Fondi, in the kingdom 
of Naples, where they made choice of Robert, 
son of the count of Geneva, a relation, by blood 
or marriage, to some of the greatest princes, 
who took the name of Clement VII. Three 
Italians, who were the only cardinals of that 
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oountry, had been fraudulently seduced to the 
conclave, by a separate promise^ made to each 
of them, of being chosen pontiff; a disagreeable 
circumstance in such an important busmess. 

Nothing was more di£Bcult to decide than suroiM 
which was the true pope ; and, in that state of be^JS^tiie 
uncertainty, the best way probably would have *^o 
been, to have acknowledged neither, especially '*'*^ 
as it was necessary to come to that at last, in 
order to put an end to the schism. But men's 
minds were not yet sufficiently informed, to ad- 
mit of their rehnquishing a pope, though his 
election had been doubtiul. All Europe was 
divided, as the potentates happened to be led 
either by prejudice or interest. Charles V. of 
France did not decide till after a lone examina^ 
tion, when he espoused the part of Clement ; 
while England and the empire were for Urban. 
Such a division might supply the place of other 
causes of animosity. 

AfVhile these two pontiffs thundered curses and Sunte 
anathemas against each other, engaged in a most ^^^ 
furious war, distracted the consciences of men, "^*^ 
and disturbed the government of kingdoms, 
each of them reckoned a number of samts on 
their side, of whose revelations and miracles they 
boasted, as proofs of the goodness of their cause. 
Catherine of Sienna wrote every where in fa- 
vour of Urban, and, in her letter to the king of 
France, called the cardinals, who were favour- 
ers of Clement, devils mcamate. Such a power- 
ful authority required a counterpoise, and some 
equally strong were opposed to it ; but the 
great miracle would have been, to act with 
temper. 

vox. IV. D 
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Gfement The pontifical armies fought in Italy with 
^^ various success. Clement, who had taken 
j^^^ Rome, was driven out by the Romans, and 
penecuted scttlcd at Avignou, to riiiu France. Urban 
Uiti^ VL made use of victory like a tyrant ; and Joanna 
the First, the famous queen of Naples, whose 
unfortunate beginnings we have afready men- 
tioned, having espoused the cause of his oppo- 
nent, very soon felt the effects of his ven- 
geance. He declared her a heretic, guilty of 
igh treason, deposed her, and gave her kmg- 
dom to her cousin Charles Durazzo. After 
that prince had promised to yield Capua to 
Francis Prignano, the pope's nephew, Urban 
VI. sold the domain of the church, and even 
the consecrated plate, to facilitate the con- 
quest. The haughty pontiff preferred the for- 
tune of his nephew to all other considenu* 
tions. 
She adopti Joanna had no children, though four times 
the^uke married; and, being desirous to find an heir 
Anjou. capable of defending her, adopted Louis duke 
puto wto of Anjou, the brother of Charles V. ; but the 
death of the king of France, in 1380, the same 
y^ear of the adoption, delayed the expected as- 
sistance. Durazzo having the way paved for 
him by Urban, who had crowned him at Rome, 
and sown sedition at Naples, arrived there with 
an army. Otho of Brunswick, the queen's hus- 
band, was defeated and made prisoner, and the 
queen obliged to surrender. The conqueror 
consulted Louis kin^ of Hungary on the fate 
of that wretched pnncess ; who replied, that 
she deserved the same death with Andrew of 
Hungary, her first husband; and, in 1382, 
Joanna was either smothered or strangled. 
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The duke of Anjou having in the mean time v^itmtt 
got possession of the treasures of Charles the "p^**** 
Wise, and being master of the kingdom for 2*aw 
some months, in quality of remnt, oppressed 
the people, by raismg supplies for his expedi- 
tion into Italji Having received the investi- 
ture of Naples from the pope of Avignon, he 
did not doubt of securing the throne by his 
great preparations ; but he only found his grave 
in La Puglia, where almost his whole army 
perished from want, diseases, and the sword of 
the enemy. The titles of this second house of 
Anjou, which were constantly kept up froiti 
motives of ambition, and always failed from 
misconduct, continued fatal to France. 

"When the new king of Naples found himself UMdatm oc 
firmly established, he carefully avoided making ^*^ 
good his promise made to iPrignano, though 
both ur^d and threatened by iJrban, who was 
equally insolent and imprudent, and came in 
person to negociate, or rather to command. 
Charles, after having held the bridle of his 
horse, according to custom, caused the pontiff 
to be made prisoner. An apparent reconcilia- 
tion was very soon followed by a fresh rupture; 
when Urban, who was besieged in Nocera, ap- 
peared at his window three times every day, 
and by \he sound of the beU, with a torch in 
his hand, regularly excommunicated the king 
and his army. He gave vent to his rage upon 
five or six cardincus, whom h^ suspected of 
treason, because they advised him to make 
peace ; condemned them to the most cruel tor- 
ments ; and, while the dean of the college was 
put to the torture, assisted in person, reading 
the holy office. After so many acts of vio- 

i>2 
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leilce, he fl^ to Genoa, dra^gins them &long 
half dead in his train, and at last freed himseu 
from all apprehensions hy their murder. It 
was in this manner the title of pope was sup- 
ported hy a ferocious tyrant, at the same time 
. that the other pope set no hounds to his rapa- 
city* 
Tw eraim Charles Durazzo did not long enjoy a crown 
HuSjiry stained with hlood. Louis ot Hungary died 
without issue male ; and the Hungarians ac- 
knowledged his daughter heiress, by the name 
of Kin^ Mary. That people, who were still 
uncivilized, would not have submitted to a wo- 
:man, but for the respect they paid to the me- 
mory of Louis. The female kmg was not of 
age ; and her mother ^vemed^ or rather gave 
up the cai^s of government to a nobleman. 
" The nobility began with murmuring, and very 
soon proceeded to rebellion ; when they made 
an offer of the crown to the kin^ of Naples, 
who was descended from the reigning family. 
H« maoef^ That princcy intoxicated with success, having 
■^" accepted the offer, notwithstanding the pru- 
dent remonstrances of his wife, under an exte- 
rior of friendship, presented himself at Buda ; 
and so far succeeded, as to ^et himself crown- 
ed ; but was assassinated a few months after, 
in the year 1386. The Hungarians repenting 
of their rebellion, proclaimed Mary anew, to- 
TCther with her husband Sigismond, son of 
Charles IV., who afterwards succeeded to the 
empire. Young Ladislas, son of Charles, suc- 
ceeded to the kingdom of Naples, with the 
consent of Urban, to whom a promise was made 
of whatever lands he pleased for his relations ; 
while, on the other hand. Pope Clement gave 
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the investiture of that state to Louis II., son 
of the duke of Anjou ; which opened a new 
souroe for war md misfortunes. 

England and France were then in a deplor- T^Uet m 
able situation, where nothing was to be seen ^'^^ 
but discord and confusion. The uncles of^**^^ 
Richard II., who directed the affairs of govern* 
ment, were less attentive to the good of the 

Eublic, than the security of their own interests. 
OL the year 1381, the people in the country 
being enraged at the imposition of a new tax, 
entered into a rebellion, to which they were 
chiefly excited by John Ball, a Franciscan, a 
fanatical preacher, whose maxims of equality 
and perfect freedom heightened the sense of 
their misfortunes. He incessantly repeated^ 

When Adam deWed, and Eve Bpan| 
Yiho waa then a gentlenuoi F * 

Tliesp rebeb commjitted horrid excesses event 
in LfOndon; but, like the Jaqiies in France, 
being destitute both of a leader and discipline, 
they were soon obliged to submit, 

The weakness of the king, his blind com- . iii« 
plaisance for his favourites, gnd his anxiety to ^h 
shake off the yoke under wjiicb he was kept by ^"^V 
his uncles, exposed him to the most dangerous 
broils ; he was stript of all authority, and bia 
ministers cpndemned and e^pcuted ; out, h^v<r 
ing at length s^ttained the age of twenty rtwo, 
be declared himself major, and for some time 
appeared to be t^ie spvereign, whil^ the pit was 
digging, into which he was one day to fall. 



Wahingluun, f. 275. n. 10^ 20, 
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0i.oida« It is not to be doubted that France would 
^^^ have taken advantage of these disturbances, if 
lUMier Charles V. had been still alive ; but afiter the 
. ^L* death of that great king, all was cabal and dis- 
traction; his brothers, the dukes of Anjou, 
Berri, and Burgundy, uncles of the young lang 
Chiurles YI., by their insatiable rapacity op- 
pressed the people, and, from the faults of go- 
vemment, the nation was daily more and more 
infected with a spirit of rebellion. The king 
carried the war into Flanders, where the peo- 

Sle had rebelled against their prince, who was 
ither-in-law of the duke of burgundy ; and 
having defeated the Flemings at Rosbec, in 
1382* returned to chastise the Parisians, or ra- 
ther gave them up to the tyranny of his imcles, 
who guided him as they pleased. During the 
destructive expedition oi the duke of Anjou 
into Italy, some ruinous preparations were 
making to attack England, and all these ex- 
penses were thrown away; in one word, the 
kingdom seemed to be governed by blindness, 
distraction, and passion. 
ivagMwi . That monster of wickedness, Charles the 
eiSmtkf -Bad, king of Navarre, formed a desi^ to poi- 
ihtBad. son the whole royal family; but his project 
was discovered, and he perished by an accident, 
which mi^ht be looked upon as a striking in- 
stance of divine wrath. The parliament began 
his trial after his death ; but such a ridiculous 
proceeding could produce no consequences. 
Hie king At last, Charles VI, resolving to govern, 
Ji^l^ ^^^^ ^h^ reins into his own hands, in the year 
^1^ 1388, and, if he had been prudent, the affidis 
of the kingdom might have been recovered ; 
but being of a passionate, inconsiderate, vola- 
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tile temper, though beneyolent, generous, and 
.valiant, he could only increase the mischief in 
3uch a ciitical conjuncture, when principles and 
all sense of duty were forgotten. 

The schism was not the lightest scourge CnM^e 
with which the difierent nations were afflicted, uito vl 



Urban VI. published a crusade ap^ainst Cle- Ext«itiom 

Iish bishop, danai 

who was general of this crusade, attacked Flaji* ^"' 



ment and the Clementines. An English bishop, ckmoit 



ders, though the Flemings were Urbanists; but 
was driven f^m thence by Charles VI., who 
protected the e^l, as being his vassal. Clement, 
on the other hand, to support his cpurt, which 
consisted of thirty-six cardinals, pilla^d the 
church of France. A monk, whom he intrust- 
ed with his power, demanded one half of the 
revenue of all the benefices, and was ordered 
to deprive whoever made any opposition. The 
outcries of the clergy, but more particularly 
of the university, obliged the crown to pub-* 
Jish an edict against sudi enormous extortions; 
but the king sent the first president to the 
pope, and went in person to visit him at Avig- 
non, either with a design to pacify his resent- 
ment, or calm his sorrow. 

It was a vain expectation, that the death of nKKhimi 
Urban, which happened in 1389, would put an ^SS^S? 
end to the war about the pontificate ; for the ^^^ 
Italian cardinals chose Boniface IX. to suc- 
ceed him, and all the disgraceful outrages werp 
renewed. However, it served to divert Charles 
VI. from a preposterous scheme of a crusade 
gainst the Turks, as he was made to believe, 
that it was better to employ his arms against 
the ^hismatics, and he resolved to make Italy 
submit to the French pope ; but this design. 
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which was not more reasonable than the for- 
mer, was abandoned for another act of impru- 
dence, which brought on most dreadful conde- 

1988. quences. Peter de Craon having assassinated 
j^^ Clisson the constable, fled for an asylum to the 

»«««• duke of Bretagne ; and, though Clisson re- 
covered of his wounds, the king was no less de- 
sirous of revenge. He therefore marched with 
an army against the duke, when the excessive 
heal, and a fright occasioned by some acci- 
dents, deprived him of his reason ; which mis- 
fortune was the more dreadful, as the disorder 
continued thirty years, with only some lucid 
intervals, sufficient to mak^ him feel all the 
horrors of his situation. 

Jfc The king of England, exposed to rebellions 

E^tK at home, was incapable of taking advantaene of 
jiig^ iL the situation of affairs in France, and, wishing 
to enter into an alliance with Charles VI.. de- 
manded and obtained his daughter Isabella in 
marriage. He concluded a truce of twenty- 
eight years, and for a sum of money restored 
Brest and Cherbourg, which had been given 
up to the English during the preceding reign. 
Tlie two kings had an interview, at which they 
agreed to endeavour to put an end to the 
schism, which was the general wish of the whole 
Christian world ; but an obstruction was found 
in the ambition of the pontiffs, which neither 
reason nor religion could overcome. 

.^ Clement, while he pretended to wish for 
^^ peace, was not the least obstinate in maintain- 

"eSr ^^S ^^s dignity, and incessantly extorted the 
the Mhiam. lie venue of the churches. The university <rf 
Paris, which was still increasing in power, suf- 
fering from his rapacity, and likewise feeling 
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for the public calamities, proposed three me« 
thods fpi: concluding the dispute ; either that 
both rivals should resign, or come to a corner 
promise, according to the decision of some 
chosen arbitrators; or, as the last resource, 
submit to the sentence of the general council. 
The king, or rather the duke de Berri, having 
paid no attention to these remonstrances, the 
schools were shut up. The university thought 
this seditious proceeding lawful, when they 
were dissatisfied ; and, from the power of pre- 
judice, it almost constantly succeed^. The 
memorial which they sent to Clement VII., 
accompanied by a spirited letter, occasioned 
the most mortal vexation to the pontiff, who 
died soon after. 

Each of the cardinals of Avignon took an ism. 
path, when in the conclave, to renounce the *^«^jy*«^ 
pontificate after the election, if the majority 5JJ2S 
thought that necessary for the extinction of the xul 
schism. Peter Luna, a native of Arragon, was ^"^ ^ 
chosen, and took the name of Benedict XIII. 
Having been legate at Paris and in Spain, he 
artfully concealed his ambition under a mask 
of zeal, which he let drop as soon as he had as- 
sumed the tiara. The public, dazzled by ap- 
pearances, at first believed him to be sincerely 
mclined to peace, and, in that persuasion, he 
was readily acknowledged; but three princes 
of the blood of France, accompanied by seve- 
ral prelates and learned men, made a fruitless 
visit to his court, to exhort him to resi^, as 
the only step proper to be taken ; and it was 
in vain that all the cardinals concurred in the 
same opinion. He declared, by a bull, that 
abdication was a new method, and, by follow^ 
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ing it, he was afraid qf o£fending heaven, Nei* 
ther he nor Boniface, notwithstanding all the 
entreaties which were made by crowned head3, 
could be prevailed nppn tp humble their .pride 
at the expense of their dignity ; yet, to hear 
them, they only listened to the voice of religion 
and duty. 
1S97. If the sovereigns had possessed either under* 
J^i^ standing or courage, nothing was easier than 
^^w: to have cut this Gordian knot. France set the 
vop^ example in a national council, which determin- 
ed on a neutrality ; in consequence of which, 
the presentation to benefices was restored to 
the ordinaries, and a prohibition issued against 
sending money to Benedict, or paying him any 
obedience ; accompanied with an order for au 
the king's subjects tp leave his court ; so that 
the Galucan cnurch was governed, as .formerly, 
by it3 QWi) bishops. But this reasonable sys- 
tem did not last long ; for it was condenmed 
by a part of the nobles and clergy, perhaps be- 
cause the rest had approved of it. The uni- 
versity of Toulouse, in particular, treated as 
scandalous what the university of Paris thought 
the g^reatest good. Besides, so blind was su- 
perstition, that notwithstandii^g the king's ex- 
press prohibition, the French flocked in crowds 
to Rome, at the beginning of the century, to 
take the benefit gf the jubilee of Boniface IX., 
though he had never been acknowledged by 
the nation. Benedict was besie^d in his pa- 
lace of Avignon by the marechal de Boucicault, 
and was some time a prisoner. He again de- 
ceived both princes and people : the Castilians 
and French again acknowle(^d him, and this 
triumph rendered him still more intractable. 
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That the passions should he displayed with 
so much violence in church affairs, is not at 
all surprising, when even religious ideas alone, 
if misapplied, are strongly calculated to agitate 
the human heart ; hut here w^ a contention 
for power, and the highest dignity. What fer- 
ment was not to be expected from a mixture 
of spiritual with temporal power, with an ad- 
dition of inflammable matter, which could not 
fail to throw the minds and passions Qf men 
into a state of extreme agitation { 
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CHAPTER m, 

THE BMPEROR WENCESLAS DEPOSED. RICHARD II., 

KISQ OF ENGLAND, DEPOSED. THE FACTIONS OF 

ORI.EANS AND BUp.GlJNDT IN FR^NCI^. i^OUNCLL Of 
?ISA, SIGISMOND EA|:P^RpR, 

WeMMitt Amidst the horrors occasioned hy the schism, 
^*^^J^ new revolutions happened in difierent states, 
imperud Thc empcror Wenceslas, fpUowinj^ the exam^ 
itaiyT pie of his father Charles IV., alien^^ted wh^it 
^^"•****'' remained of the imperial domain in Italy, 
from whence it was scarce longer possible to 
derive any advanta^. He created Galeazzo 
Viscpnti duke of Milan, count of Pavia, Par- 
ma, and Placentia, reserving nothing to him- 
self hut the precarious rijgnts of liege lord. 
Spme of the electors, provoked at this aliena- 
tion, entered intp a lea^e a^nst him ; but 
too little affected by their intrigues, he went 
to Rheims in the year 1398, tp concert mea- 
sures with the king of France for putting an 
end to the schism, He took upon nimself, as 
{wowee of the Rom^n phurch, to press the ab- 
dication of the two popes ; but that of Rome, 
Boniface IX., prevented the blow, by exciting 
the three ecclesiastical electors to join in open 
rebellion against him. The count palatine 
joined them, and the conspirators were animat- 
f d and directed by the nuacios pf Bonifroe, 
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till at last Wencesks was solemnly deposed in 
1400, * for having dissipated the imperial do- 
main; for neglecting the cares oi govern- 
ment, leading a life unworthy of the imperial 
dignity, and in particular, permitting dogs to 
steep in his chamber. ' 

Is it probable, that his accusers would have RepnRntod 
stopped at such imputations^ if he had been „ J2Lh 
the monster he has been represented by the ^* 
monks ? His subjects, the Bohemians, pro- the mmb. 
voked at his having prevented them from 
plundering and massactmg the Jews, kept him 
four months in prison. By adhering to the 
council of Pisa, which was held against the two 
popes, as I shall sk)on have occasion to men>- 
tion, and granting protection to the famous 
John Huss, he undoubtedly made himself infa^ 
mous in the eyes of the opposite party. 

Robert count palatine, iiaving been raised to Robert tbe 
the imperial dignity by the cabal, undertook, j^gf[ 
with the help of the people of Lucca and Flo- ^ . 
rence, to bring down the power of the family 
of Visconti; but he made his appearance in 
Italy only to lose a battle near lake Garda. 
However, he kept possession of the crown, 
which still seemed to belong to Wenceslas, 
who renoimced it after the death of the usur* 
per. 

A revolution still more bloody happened in RebeUioM 
England. The duke of Gloucester, uncle of kXTix. 
Richard II., a man of an artful, turbulent dis- 
position, had already stirred up the minds of 
the people against his weak nephew, on ac- 
count of the treaty concluded with France ; 
and certainly would have dethroned him, if 
the rebel haa not been seized and privately 
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put to death, before preparation could be made 
for his trial. The young^ duke of Lancaster, 
the king's cousin, succe^ed better in a similar 
attempt. Richard had unjustly seized his pa- 
trimony ; and the duke, secure of the popular 
favour from his reputation of courage and 
piety, set up the standard of rebellion against 
the King, and made himself master of his pet*- 
son. 
1900. Richard was accused before the parliament, 
Hcnry^dukt y/[^^^ somc acts of arbitrary power, more fie- 

^j^jjj' quent in the reign of Edwara III., and easily 
^ king, vindicated by the constant outrages of the no- 
bility, afforded a pretence for the sentence by 
which he was deposed. He died a violent 
death some time aiter, and was succeeded by 
his oppressor Henry IV., to the prejudice of 
Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, tne lawful 
heir of the crown, by right of primogeniture. 
Henry suppressed several rebellions by the 
power of his arms. From policy, he sacrificed 
LoDaid. the Lollards to the clergy, though they had 
'■""^'^ been protected by his lather ; and it would 
' seem, that he himself did not disapprove their 
doctrine. The parliament declared, that they 
deserved to be burnt as heretics ; yet the 
grounds of their heresy were one day to serve 
as the foundation of tne religion of the £ng* 
lish church. Thus do nations change their 
ideas. 

DiMHer ^ Fraucc, where the manners of the people 
were less barbarous, the public calamities were 
not less dreadful. The madness of Charles VI. 
seemed to have turned the heads of the whole 
nation. Magic was employed to effect a cure, 
and was intrusted to a couple of monks, who 
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im '^vere impostors, and rather added to the disor^ 
cs der. They accused the duke of Orleans of 
23 liaving contributed to it by malice, and were 
vs. hanged after they had confessed their guilt. 
Of The factions of the different princes, M^ho con- 
V tended for the numagement of public affairs, 
^ tore the monarchy in pieces. Queen Isabella 
£ of Bavaria, a faithless wife and unnatural mo* 
tber, trampled upon every duty, and sacrificed 
i all to her passions. After the death of Philip 
duke of Burgundy, the duke of Orleans, bro- 
s ther of the king, and the queen's gallant, seized 
the government, that he might oppress the 
people with odious extortions. John, sur- 
[ named the Fearless^ the new duke of Burgun- 
r dy, who, from his character, was more dange- 
rous, openly opposed him, and, by an apmrent 
zeal, inflamed tne ra^ of the people. Beside 
the estates which John inherited from his fa- 
I ther, he possessed Hainault, Holland, Zealand, 
&c. in rifi^ht of his wife ; so that few monarchs 
equalled oim in power and riches. 

That revengeful prince sacrificed every thing, 1407. 
even his honour, to implacable hatred. After 'n«J'*« 
pretending to be reconciled to the duke of Or- otImm 
leans, having taken the sacrament, and, in 
token of friendship, slept in the same bed 
-with him, he caused him to be assassinated in 
one of the streets of Paris. He then withdrew, 
but very soon returned, as if in triumph, and 

{irocured permission to justify himself in pub- 
ic. John Petit, a doctor of the university, 
pronounced an absurd discourse in presence of 
the dauphin, in which he established the doc- 
trine of tyrannicide by twelve arguments, in 
h<HU)ur of the twelve apostles, ana concluded 
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with saying, that the duke of Burgundy de- 
served praise and rewards, like St Michael, ^bdHo 
kilted me devil, or Phineas, who killed Zim- 
ri. We may observe^ by the by, that the fer- 
natics always consecrateQ murder by examples 
taken from the Bible ; so apt are men to run 
wild, when reason and humanitjr are excluded 
from their religious ideas, that is, when tbey 
are ignorant of the spirit of the true religion^ 

MoHering Though uobody ventured to combat this 

ftctioiM. criminal apolog}% and though the duke of 

.Burmindy nad received his pardon, yet he 

could not but expect dreadful reprisals. The 

young duke of Orleans burnt with impatieace 

to revenge the death of his father; and the 

count d'Armagnac, afterwards constable, who 

had married his daughter, assisted him with 

all his power ; so that the Burgundians and 

Armagnacs signalized themselves oy their hor« 

rid excesses, and Paris flowed with blood. In 

short, every thing conspired the destrucdon of 

the monarchy^ 

ly The church continued to be distracted by 

J^!!^ the schism, and endless mischief were the con- 
sequence of these violent agitations ; because 
neither the people nor their governors were 
guided by any rational principles. Among 
other schemes for procuring money, Boniface 
conceived that of selling the reversion of bene- 
fices to whoever would purchase them. He 
died in the year 1404, and Innocent VII., his 
successor, hke the rest, refused to abdicate, 
which was still fruitlessly proposed. Gregory 
XII., Corario, a noble Venetian, who succeed- 
ed Innocent VII. in 1406, was no less obsti- 
nate, though fourscore years of age. These 
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pontife and their rival, the haughty Benedick 
jLUI., deceived all Europe hy promises of an 
union, which terminated only m denouncing 
fresh anathemas. 

At last, France having resumed her scheme im. 
of neutralit^t Benedict fled from Avignon, and ^^""^ "^ 
the cardinals of the two popes, irritated by the^^^''^^^ 
conduct of both, united, and convoked a ge- 
neral council at Pisa, to which the competitors 
were summoned. As they took care not to 
appear, they were declared guilty of contu* 
macy, and deposed ; and Alexander V., a man 
of the most obscure birth, who had begged his 
bread in his youth, was chosen. He and all 
the cardinals entered into an engagement, 
that the council should not rise till ue church 
should be reformed both in its head and mem-^ 
bers ; yet he dissolved it, declaring, that the 
reformation could not take place at present, 
but should be referred to the first general 
council, which was appointed to be held in 
1412. What probability of accomplishing a 
reformalj^on incompatible with the interests of 
the head, and the principal members of the 
church? All the .effects produced by the 
meeting of the general council at Pisa, which 
an angry writer called a conventicle qfdevUs^ 
was the creating a third pope. 

Alexander was of the oraer of Brother Mi- His actioiit. 
nors, and by a bull confirmed their pernicious 
privileges, even giving up all who dared to 
oppose them to the secular power. By another 
bull, he declared Ladislas, who espoused the 
cause of Grerory XII., deposed from the king^ 
dom of Sicily. He sent a legate to extort 
tenths from France; but there they had the 

vol- IV. E 
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prudence to prohibit the payment, thougli the- 
new pope was acknowledged. 
Robert, Gregory found a zeabus defender in Ho- 

®"*^^^ bert, who still kept possession of the empire^ 
The Gennans, who were disisatisfied with that 
pope, kept at a distance from his pit>tector, 
and entered into a formidable conspiracy a- 
gainst him ; but his death, which happenra in 
the year 1410, prevented their designs. Wen- 
ceslas, reduced to his kingdom of Bohemia, af-- 
ter some fruitless attempts to recover the im- 
perial throne, renounced it, u{K>n condition of 
its being given to a prince of his family. Two 
elections, the one in favour of his cousin the 
maxCTave of Moravia, and the other of Sigis- 
mond king of Hungary, his brother, threat^ 
ened a civil war ; but the first dying soon af- 
ter his election, the votes were united in favour 
of Sigismond, a zealous, indefatigable prince, 
wlio alone could restore the peace of the 
church, which was the principal object of his 
attention. 

PrnJobn The famous Balthazar Cossa, a native of 
^^"^ Naples, was chosen to succeed Alexander by 
the name of John XXIII. He had been a 
corsair in his youth, a profession more suited 
to his temper and manners than the functions 
of an ecclesiastic. Being legate at Bologna 
under Boniface IX., he made himself master 
of that rebellious city by force of arms, and 
ruled like a tyrant. Under Alexander V., he 
drove the troops of Ladislas, king of Naples, 
out of Rome, and reduced that city under the 
authority of the pontiff. Bein? raised to the 
papal throne in 1410, he united with Louis of 
Anjou to dethrone Ladislas; but that war, 
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coDtinued from the death of Queen Jo* 
anna, was so unfortunate, that, after having 
gained a victory, Louis found himself destitute 
both of men and money, and was obUged to 
abandon the attempt* 

The pope in vain published a thundering Bod «guMi 
bull against Ladislas, commanding all bishops, f!!!°S^^ 
under pain of excommunication, solemnly to 
declare him an excommunicated, perjured, re* 
lapsed heretic, at ev^ry festival; and under 
the same penalty prohibiting him from bu- 
rial, at the same time granting the privileges 
of a crusade to all who should take up arms 
against him ; yet the next year, 1412, he ac- 
knowledged liidislas king of Naples, and even 
promised to put him in possession of Sicily, 
upon condition that he would abandon Gre- 
gory XII., who fled from Gaieta to Rimini, 
where he was well received by Charles Mala- 
testa. 

John XXIII. and Ladislas very soon quar- Joim 
relied again, because the king was not of a hu- "'SlJiIt*' 
mour to be ruled by the pope ; and, having ***^ 
come to an open rupture in 1413, Ladislas took 
Rome, where he committed many acts of vio- 
lence. John fled for refuge to Bologna, and 
implored the assistance of the emperor Sigis- 
mond, who took advantage of tnat circum- 
stance to bring about his scheme of ecclesiasti- 
cal pacification. He earnestly desired to have 
a council assembled, which might be able to 
reform the church, and check the ambition 
of the pontiffs. Sigismond proposed that it coqnoa 
should be held at Constance, a city in his own ^ ^ 
domimons ; but the pope refused to assemble 
it there. However, he was at last constrained 
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to ^ve his consent ; yet, after all, made 
fruitless efforts to ehiae it. During a mondi, 
which was spent in holding ^ conferen<:e at 
Lodi, where John always appeared in his pon- 
tificals, and Sigismond in the hahit of a dea- 
con, the prince at last wrested from him the 
bull of convocation. During these transac- 
tions, Ladislas died ; but all ^Europe was in 
commotion about the council, which the pope 
could no longer put off. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COUXCIX^ OF CONSTANCi:, ANB ITS CONSEQUSKCHS. 

W^HCN all whqse duty it was to attend the j^,^ 
council were assembled, a prodigious number PfodigM«t 
of cardinals, prelates, and doctors ; above a ^*^ 
hundred sovereim princes of Germany, with "^ 
the emperor at their head ; twenty-seven am- 
bassadors, and innumerable deputies from all 
the different states and communities in Eu- 
rope, were seen collected in Constance. It is 
not surprising that a crowd of minstrels and 
courtesans should have followed this multitude, 
in an age when the lives even of the clergy 
were not the most exemplary* John XXIU. 
onened the council at the end of die year 1414^ 
wnich was ended by Martin V. in 1418. We 
shall give some idea of their most important 
tmnsactions. 

It was at first determined, that votes should ^> ^j^ ^^ 
be taken by natioi^, and not by heads ; and ^ 
there were five nations, viz. Germany, France^ ^ 
England, Italy, and afterwards Spain; whea 
the Spaniards gave up their pope Benedici^ 
This regulation was necessary, because the Ita* 
lian bishops alone outnumbered all the rest. 
The pope in vain objected to this, and like^ 
wise to a propoiial of giving a voice in the de< 
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liberations to laymen, among whom a number 

of learned men were to be found. 

John Si^ismond, who did not love the pontiff, 

Jii^ imagined, that his abdication was necessary to 

Hi* truL put an end to the schism, and the council were 

of the same opinion. It was requisite that 

John should sign a form of resi^atioa ; but 

he had scarce subscribed it when he repented. 

The duke of Austria, whose favour ne bad 

1 purchased, gave a tournament on purpose to 
et him have an opportunity of makmg his es- 
cape in the crowd ; and in fact, the pope, dis- 
' guised in the habit of a postilion, with the 

duke after him, saved themselves by flight. 
' On the one hand, the em|>eror seized tne lands 
of the duke; and on the other, the council 
prepared for the trial of the pope, who was 
accused of several enormous crimes. He was 
deposed as simoniacal, debauched, and incorri- 
gible, and the sentence notified to him, for he 
had been taken at Fribourg in Brisgau. He 
submitted, and was transported to the same 
prison in which John Huss was confined, who 
afterwards perished in the flames. The supe- 
riority of tne council over the pope was deter- 
mined during the fourth session, soon after the 
escape of John XXIII. 
,Gf«cw7 Gregory XII. at last abdicated ; but Peter 
^j™;^ Luna, Benedict XIII., who had taken shelter 
^xm!* ** Perpignan, preserved his haughty obstinacy; 
and though the emperor paid nim a visit, m 
order to prevail with him, it was to no pur- 
pose. Being at length abandoned by the kmgs 
of Arragon, Castile, and Navarre, he retired to 
the castle of Paniscola, from whence he con- 
tinued to fulminate his excommunications a- 
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gainst the inrhole world. HoweTer, that did 
not prevent his heing deposed hy a sentence of 
the council. 

The popes hein^ all deposed, now was the Fknmnbif 
time for tne council to accomplish the ^rand "^1^ 
scheme of reforming the church, both in its'^g^S*' 
head and members; this was the favourable of 
moment, when the particular interest of the ^^"^^^ 
papacy did not obstruct the general advantage 
80 difficult to be reconciled with such an inte- 
xest. But the cardinals, dreading that refor^ 
mation which they affected to approve, alleged, 
that it ought to be made by a pope, and that 
tme should be elected for that purpose. This 
<^inion prevailed in opposition to the reasons 
«ven by the emperor, the Germans, and the 
£nglish. It was settled, for once only, that 
thirty deputies of the council should concur in 
the election with the cardinals ; and Otho Co- 
lonna, who took the name of Martin V., was 
.unanimously elected. 

Experience very soon showed that the Ger* n« 
mans and English were not mistaken. Though "^ ^ 
a number of articles were ag^ed upon before 
the pope was elected, which they allowed to 
3tand in need of reformation, such as annates, 
reservations, reversions, dispensations, induU 
gences, appeals to the court of Rome, and 
cases in which the pontiff might be corrected 
and deposed, yet no reformation took place, 
jior was any thing done but issuing a few 
vague decretals, on articles of less conse- 
■quence ; and the pope got rid of the council 
by s^pointing another to be held at Pavia. It 
was ordered that a general council should be 
held ia five years aner this ; another in seven 
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years after the second ; and, for the future; 
one every tea years ; but must not innmnega- 
ble obstructions, either from the pontiffs or 
from sovereigns, have been foreseen, which 
would render this ordinance ineffectual? 

MttHni The manner in which John Huss and Jerome 
^^^ of Prague were treated by the council of Coo^ 
stance, is an unanswerable proof, if the least 
doubt could be entertained, that bi^try and 
party spirit had too great an influence in drarch 
afiairs, to leave any possible hopes of a pure 
system of legislation, at least till a very distant 
^riod. John Huss, rector o£ the univernty of 
jue, founded by Charles IV., and confessor 
of the queen of Bohemia, the wife of Wences^ 
ks, had drawn upon himself the hatred of the 
Germans, by a simple regulation of discbline. 
He obtained, for his countrymen, the Bohe- 
mians, three votes in the university to one of 
the Germans, instead of the Germans having 
three to one of the Bohemians ; upon which, 
almost forty thousand forei^ stoaents with- 
drew ; for the university of Fri^e, like that 
of Paris, had attracted thousands of pec^le^ 
who were less calculated for study, than anxi- 
ous for the security of tiieir aca«&mical piivi- 
leges. 

BBkhanL The great misfortune of this theologian was, 
that he relished and maintained the doctrine of 
Wickliffis, especially against the hierarchy. He 
was excommunicated by John XXIIL; but, 
being provided with a safe-conduct from the 
emperor, had the boldness to appear at €on«> 
stance, to vindicate his conduct and his soiti- 
ments. The passport did not save him from 
being put in prison. He was prosecuted, his 
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books condemned, opinions were ascribed to 
bim whidi be denied, and he offered to explain 
the rest; but moderation was foreotten, and 
the council insisted that he should absolutely 
xetract, which he positively refused. Being de- 
graded and delivered over to the secular power, 
even by the order of Sigismond, he suffered the 
cruel punishment of fire. 

His disciple, Jerome of Prague, a man of sq«. JerooM 
perior merit, had recanted, but, animated by Pngm 
the courage of John Huss, retracted his recan^ ^t^ 
tation as a crime, and perished in the flames, 
blessing God. Poggio, who had been secretary 
to several pontiffs, was an eyewitness of lus 
death, and compares it to that of Socrates. 

Gerson, who was the oracle of the university Tyiwmcid* 
of Paris, and ambassador from France to the diffilmHf 
council, it is ssud, bad a great share in the se- «»*««»'^ 
verities exercised against the two theologians. 
His zeal against tyrannicide, which was taught 
by John Petit, was not so effectual, though un- 
doubtedly such doctrine deserved much greater 
severity ; and it was with no small reluctance 
that it was condemned, without either specify- 
ing the book or mentioning the author. This 
caution proceeded from a dread of the duke of 
Burguncy. 

Let us take notice, in this place, of the FanatieiHi 
dreadful consequences which followed the deaths nvdt sT 
of John Huss and bis disciple. Their doctrine hJ!!^ 
had a number of admirers in Bohemia ; and zi«iu> 
their deaths kindled that fanaticism, which bids 
defiance to danger, and stifles every sentiment. 
Wenceslas, thim^ing himself injured by the sen- 
tence of the council, favoured the Hussites, • 
whose fury increased every day. He died in 
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1419f &nd was succeeded by his brother, Sigis- 
mond, who was soon after declared an ^lem j 
to religion and the state, by the Hussites. Jomi 
TrasnoWySumamed Ziska or the One-eyed, their 
general, defeated him several times, and oblig* 
ed him to offer disgraceful conditions. Ziska, 
when dying of the plague, in 1424, gave orders 
that a drum should be made of his skin, to in- 
spire the soldiers with courage. This war, 
which was productive of every kind of enormi- 
ty, lasted almost twenty years ; a dreadful, but 
fruitless example against the spirit of persecu- 
tion, which was become so common. Massacres 
were long continued for the sake of the church ; 
but the only effect produced by them was, to 
increase the number of her enemies. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* 

SUCCESS OF HENRY V., KING OF ENGLAND, IN 
FRANCE. END OF THE REIGN OF CHARIJCS YI. 

During the time the council of Constance last- JJj^.^ 
ed, France experienced new misfortunes, which k^ '' 
brought upon her still greater evils. Henry ^b^ol. 
IV., kins of England, remained in quiet pos- 
session of his usurped crown, but was prevent- 
ed from executing the enterprises whicn he had 
projected, a violent disorder having put an end 
to his days, in 1413. His son, Henry V., who Hewy v. 
had formerly led a life of vice and debauchery, 
no sooner ascended the throne, than he became 
a prudent, virtuous prince, extremely assiduous 
in the cares of government. He had been cor- 
rupted by idleness ; but grandeur, though ano- 
ther source of corruption, reformed him, by 
furnishing objects for his genius more worthy 
of his attention ; and, if it had not been for that 
fatal ambition, which brought such heavy cala* 
mities upon France, without the least solid ad- 
vantage to England, he would have been a mo- 
del for crowned heads. Could it have been 
suspected, that it would have been excited by a 
prelate ? 

Though the parliament persecuted the JLol-prfaSTrtii. 
lards, it did not nesitate to adopt a part of their "p ^ 
system, and propos^ to the king to seize the ^^%S^ 
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wealth of the church. In fact, the clei^gy 
were compelled to yield a number of benefices 
to the crown. For this reason, the archbishop 
of Canterbury was desirous of a war, which 
might direct restless minds to some other ob- 
ject, and made him inspire Henry V. with a 
desire of attacking France, where the dukes 
of Orleans and Burgundy, insulting the royal 
authority by turns, seemed to present a certaia 
conquest. They had lately made a profession 
of being reconciled ; but their hearts were im- 
placable, 
uif Notwithstanding the truce of twenty-eight 
Liragioa y^^j^^ which had been concluded in 1394, seve- 
^B^e**^' ral acts of hostility had fomented the mutual 
. of animosity of the two nations, when Henry land- 
^*"^^^ ed in Normandy, and took Harfleur, after hav- 
ing lost a great part of his army during the 
siege. Being disabled from attempting any 
tbing further, he passed the Somme, and retir- 
ed towards Calais, while he was pursued by an 
army four times his number. If the French 
had reflected on the disasters of Creci and Poi- 
tiers, they might have found certain means of 
crushing or reducing the invaders; but they 
reflected on nothing, and, hurried on by blind 
instinct, repeated their former errors, which 
were attended with the same misfortunes. The 
constable d'Albert attacked Henry, who had 
chosen a very advantageous post, which was 
narrow^ and of diflicult access, where the French 
couki not extend their line, nor draw up their 
army, and where the English archers very soon 
decided the victory. This famous battle of 
Azincourt is said to liave cost the Eng^i^ only 
forty men, while the Fxench lost sev.^Qi princes. 
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the condtable, and about eight thousand gentle- 
men, \rho fell in the field. The dukes of Or- 
leans and Bourbon, with a number of the first 
nobility, were taken prisoners. 

Henry, however, being in want both of naen ^^^^"2^ 
and money, was obliged to retire, and conclud- adrantige 
ed a truce. Princes were still far from that po-tfaii^i^« 
licy, which looks forward to secure fiinds and 
resources for a continued war. Subsidies were 
not sufficient; there were but few regular forces ; 
armies were raised in a hurry, and quickly dis- 
persed for want of pay and provisions ; so that 
wars were commonly nothing but incursions for 
pillage. King^ must have acquired power in 
their dominions before they could carry them on 
in any other manner. 

After the defeat at Azincourt, the French ^^ 
factions, instead of being pacified, became more m 
violent than ever. The count d'Armagnac hav- ^'"^ 
in^ been made constable, joined with the dau- 
phin, Charles VII., took the government into 
nis hands, increased the taxes, proscribed the 
adherents of John the Fearless^ and seized a 
considerable treasure, the property of queen 
Isabella of Bavaria, whom the king had been 
obliged to confine at Tours, on account of her 
pnbUc disorders. Tlus princess, who had hi^ 
therto been the duke's enemy, entered into aa 
alliance with him asainst the state, upon which 
he freed her from ner confinement, and made 
himself master of Paris, when the constable, 
the chancellor, with a number of people of 
distinguished rank, and a multitude of citizena, 
were massacred in that capital. The dauphin 
having fled, transferred the Parliament to Poi^ 
tiers; while the queen, arrogating to herseU* 
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the title of regent, held a parliament at Troyes, 
and the jSame of civil war was kindled in the 
provinces. The king of England returned, and 
made a conquest of almost all Normandy. 
1410. Rouen continued to hold out, and the dau- 
^"^rf*** phin was reconciled to the duke of Buij^ndy, 
J^I^S^i which was the only means left of preservmg the 
kingdom ; hut, even this reconciliation occa^ 
sioned the greatest misfortimes. At an inter- 
view of the two princes upon the hridge of 
Montereau, duke John was assassinated; an 
atrocious deed, such as he himself had commit- 
ted. The murderers were in the train of the 
dauphin, who was suspected of the guilt, not 
without probability, though without proof. The 

Sueen, and Philip the Good, the young duke of 
turgundy, transported with a blind desire of 
vens^eance, imited against him with the enemy 
of the kingdom. 
hOmum Hcury v., having made himself master of 
at^l^c* Rouen and Pontoise, joined them at Troyes, 
H^v. where a disgraceful treaty was concluded, in 
1420, by which Catharine of France, the king's 
daughter, was given to Henry, who was to go- 
vem the king<&m in quality of regent, anato 
succeed to the crown ; and Charles, styling him^ 
self dauphin^ was declared an enemy to the state, 
and to be prosecuted as such. Though the 
fundamental laws of the monarchy were hereby 
overturned, the treaty was confiimed by a de- 
cree of the parliament of Paris ; but the most 
faithful of its members had followed the dau- 
phin. The king of England made a public en- 
try into the capital, accompanied by the silly 
Charles VI,, the first like a sovereign, the se- 
cond a despicable automaton. Never was there 



a clearer instance of the power which conjunc- 
tures sometimes have to occasion the sentiments 
of duty to fluctuate. 

XInaoubtedly, a revolution of greater or less ^^ 
consequence must have taken place, if it had of 
not been for the death pf Henry, who, at the ^*^ ^' 
age of thirty-three, died of a fistula. He ap- ctiarim vl 

Eointed the duke of Bedford, the eldest of his 
rothers, reeent of France, and his other bro- 
ther, the duKc of Gloucester, regent of Eng- 
land during, the minority of hb son, Henry VL, 
who was then an infant. His widow, Catharine 
of France, soon aiter was niarried to Owen 
Tudor, a gentleman of the principality of 
Wales, whose descendants we shall see on the 
throne of England. Charles VI. survived Hen- 
ry only two months. Not one prince of the 
blood attended his funeral ; but tne people, re- 
specting the ipemory of the most unfortiuiate 
of kings, melted into tears, either from compos- 
siott or attachment to his person. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHARLES VII. B£COV£IL8 HIS KINGDOM FBjOM TBK 
SNGLISH. aiCIGN OF JOJLHJUJk II. AT NAPXXS, A»P 
THK REVOLUTION IN THAT KINGDOM. 

Dnadfai A FOREIGNER ackiiowledged sovereigfii of the 

•ituation kij^gdom in Paris, and likewise in most of the* 
<3»rf«vu. provinces : the lawful king, Charles VII., of an 

£iJioL easy, negligent temper, entirely devoted to 
pleasure, young and unexperienced, engaged in 
making love, and averse from business, while 
another was in possession of his crown ; Sed« 
ford, on the contrary, uniting activity, coure^e, 
and prudence, to complete and secure the oon« 
quest ; an unnatural queen, a revengeful and 
formidable prince of the blood, with a body of 
faithless magistrates aiding the attempts of the 
£ngljsh, had reduced France to such a terrible 
situation, that nothing but extraordinary reme^ 
dies could save the monarchy. 

Agnes sord Thc famous Agucs Sorel, mistress of Charles, 
^^ from a principle of magnanimity, rousing the 

tbepuuic lover, whom she held in chains, to a sense of his 
duty, and to engage in the cares of war, con- 
tributed to its preservation. Such an instance 
is very uncommon in history, where we al- 
ways see princes led astray by love, and add- 
ing to the distresses of their subjects ! The 
marvellous^ as we shall soon have occasion to 
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observe, was likewise employed as another ne- 
cessary aid. The natural resources of the king- 
dom were so totally exhausted, that the men^ 
of silver amounted to ninety livres, which did 
not exceed half a livre in the time of Charle« 
magne. 

The battle of Vemeuil, which was lost in nwdoia 
1424, by the rashness of the constable, Buchan, Bu^Ldf 
a native of Scotland, of the family of Stuart, ^!J^;^ 
greatly weakened the party of the king ; but tiM>B»^ 
the unlawful marriage of the Duke ot Glou- '**'^ 
cester with the countess of Hainault, fortunate- 
ly occasioned a diversion in his favour. This 
princess had forsaken her husband, the duke 
of Brabant, cousin-eerman of Philip, duke of 
Burgundy ; and Gloucester wanted to take 
possession of Hainault, upon which the Bur- 
gundian flew to the assistance of his cousin. 
Sledford fruitlessly attempted to prevent the 
Quarrel ; and Charles, taking advantage of 
tnese troubles, began to recover his affiiirs, and 
came to an accommodation with the duke of 
Bretagne, who was in alliance with England. 

The sword of constable was given to the RichcmoBi 
duke's brother, the count of Richemont, who 
was an able general, but of a violent temper, 
ill suited to the manners of a court, and the 
mortal enemy of those favourites by whom the 
monarch was beset. Sometimes he quarrelled 
with Charles, at others he domineered over 
him, and dismissed his ministers. However, he 
deserved, by his zeal and courage, as did like- 
wise the celebrated Dunois, a natural son of the 
house of Orleans, to be reckoned amopig the 
saviours of the kingdom, which stood in need 

VOL, IV. r 
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of such heroes, and which, notwithstani 
their assistance, was on the brink of ruin. 
SiMe Bedford, at his return from England, wb 
^^m^ he had been to put himself in a condition 
prosecute the war with new vigour, undert< 
the siege of Orleans, that he might open 
passage to the southern provinces. The to 
was sJready hard pressed, and the king dispos- 
ed to make a shameful retreat, when he was in- 
spired with more worthy sentiments by queen 
Mary of Anjou, and principally by Agnes So- 
reL 
Jom of Arc A young female saint, of the diocese of Toul, 
}f^£,f^ whose name was Joan of Arc, made her appear- 
jjjj^ ance at this time,, declaring herself inspired, 
that she would raise the siege, and cause the 
king to be consecrated in Kheims. She was 
examined, believed, and even people the least 
credulous were hurried on by the prevailing 
enthusiasm, or pretended to follow it, in hopes 
of turning it to the advantage of the kingdom. 
The Maia of Orleans, the name which was given 
her, armed cap-^-pi^, and carrying a consecrat- 
ed banner in her hand, was universally rerard- 
ed as a tutelar angel. Her confidence, vfdour, 
and virtue, animated the troops, who did not 
doubt of the miracle, nor, of course, the cer- 
• tainty of victory. This astonishing girl, who 
animated every thing, but who was skilfiilly 
guided by Dunois, penetrated into the besieged 
town, struck the English with a panic, and made 
them decamp, after an obstinate siege, which 
had lasted seven months. 
i«» Hie consecraticMi of the king at Rheims was, 
^*'*'^^ perhaps, a more surprising prc^igy. He had to 
cross a country of about fourscore leagues, in 
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sjajpossesdion of the enemy, with twelve thoosand 
liiL men, though almost entirely^ destitute both of 
diimoney and provisions. This bold enterprise 
litxfiiTas risked upon the promise of Joan of Arc, 
Hbandi against all probability, succeeded. Opi- 
(^ion does more than force ; and prudence re- 
|]er quired that the king should make the attempt, 
r|^ to profit by the prevailing opinion. She struck 
n both parties equally, though in a veiy different 
^m manner ; the one believing they were protect- 
or ed by the immediate hand of heaven, the o- 
ther that they were attacked by all the powers 
f; of hell. 

^ After the consecration of the king, the Maid '^Jjf^ 
^ of Orleans desired leave to retire, as, she said, oiImm 
^ the purposes of her mission were accomplish- ^^^^ 
^^ cd ; but they detained her, and her good for- ^jjjj^ 
2 tune vanished. The duke of Burgundy having 
^ laid siege to Compeigne, she wanted to save 
^ the place ; but, being wounded in a sally, fell 
I into the hands of the Burgundians, who gave 
^ her up to the English. Bedford, either to dis- 
f pel the illusion of a miracle, or to satisfy the 
^ revenge of his army, or from a fit of passion, 
I which it is not possible to vindicate, instead of 
( respecting the courage of the heroine, or at 
^ least treating her as a prisoner of war, caused 
, her to be tried as a heretic and sorceress by 
an ecclesiastical tribunal, which had sold itself 
to the most disgraceful iniquity, and she was 
burnt at Bouen in 1431. The trial, the interro- 
gatories, the sentence, and the punishment, all 
together conspire to fill the mind with horror 
and indignation. The university of Paris had 
a great share in this transaction, which we 
should attend to as a proof of the fanatical 

r2 
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spirit, which had at that time taken root in the 
schools, a spirit which had much too powerful 
an influence in state affairs. 
1485, This abominable transaction rendered the 
Tbe Duke English yoke still more odious ; and the French, 
Burgundy havmg awaked from their delirium, in general 
i»b^ became impatient to submit to Charles VIL 
tbTi^. Pl^ilip ^^^ Good, duke of Burgundy, provoked 
by the haughty behaviour of Bedford, desist- 
ed from persecuting a king of his own blood, 
contrary to the interest of hb family, in order 
to gratify the ambition of a foreign prince. 
He opened the conference for agreeing to a 
peace at Arras, to which Eugenius IV. and the 
council of B&le, as mediators, sent legates, and 
all the princes of Europe sent ambassadors. 
An offer was made to the court of London to 
yield up Normandy and Gnienne ; and, upon 
jts being rejected by the English, the duke 
made a separate treaty in 1435, when he inu 
posed the conditions, which, though humiliat- 
ing, the king was slad to accept* 
Dtt^ The same year died Isabella of Bavaria and 
jJJJ^the duke of Bedford. Isabella derived no ad- 
o^ vantage from her horrid crimes, but the hatred 
of the French and the contempt of the Eng- 
lish i a memorable example of tne dangers with 
which wicked actions are always surrounded* 
Bedford had brought dishonour upon himself 
by the death of the Maid of Orleans, and this 
stain tarnished the glory of an uncommon de- 
gree of merit. His brother, the duke of Glou- 
cester, occ^asioned some disturbances in £ng« 
land, which were favourable to France. 
ThtEagiiih The constable Richemont took Paris froiQ 
the English in the year 1436, and every day 
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they lort some part of their posaesskms in France. 
Charles, either by himseli, or by his generals 
and ministers, recovered the provinces, and re- 
stored the kinjopdom to order. In 1451, Nor* 
mandj and Guienne had been aeain united to 
the crown, and the English had u>st all but Ca- 
lais, of which they kept possession more than a 
hundred years. 

The causes which jHroduced such a speedy 
revolution are very evident. That wronghead- tiut t^mif 
edness, which haa blinded a g^reat TOUt of w"*****^ 
Eranc^, being contrary to the national disposi- 
timi, could not fail to be soon dispelled. Could 
they sufibr the. abn^tion of the Salic law, that 
essential foundation for the happiness of the 
monarchy ? Could they submit to a foreign do» 
minion, notwithstanding the great love and re* 
spect which they bore to the royal family, and 
so many reasons for preferring a prince of their 
own nation ? Besides, the English, who wers 
more anxious to preserve their own privileges 
than to a£;grandize their sovereigns, saw very ' 
plainly, that if France was conquered, England 
would become a province ; they, therefore, were 
but little inclined to promote a conquest of 
which they had reason to dread the ccmse- 

Suences. Even Henry V. drew but very mo- 
erate subsidies from his parliament, and was 
obliged to borrow from all nands, even to pledge 
his jewels and his crown, in order to defray the 
expense of the war. Last of all, the civil dis- 
cords with which that kingdom was agitated, 
would alone have been sufficient to have freed 
France from oppression. The duke of Glou- 
cester, uncle of the weak Henry, set the whole 
kingdom in commotion by his cabals ; he was 
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therefore seized, and died a few days after, pro- 
bably by assassination. But the sanguinary- 
factions of the Red Rose and the IVkite Rast^ 
which very soon displayed their ra^e, made 
England a field of carnage. In another place, 
we shall see the revolutions which they occa- 
sioned. 
Dimteiy At Naples a revolution occurred, which was 
j^u^u. occasioned by the weakness of Joanna II. the sis- 
<^»^^ ter and heiress of Ladislas. This dissolute pria- 
^^ cess save herself up immediately to a favourite, 
which caused a general murmuring and discon- 
tent. James of Bourbon married her in the year 
1415, and was acknowledged kins. He caused 
the favourite to be executed, and the (j^ueen to 
confined ; and, perhaps, would have reigned in 
tranquillity, if he had conducted himself pru- 
dently with the Neapolitans ; but he provoked 
them, by lavishing offices on the French. Ca- 
bals were formed against him, and Joanna re- 
covered her authority only to abuse it a second 
time. James was made prisoner, and the French 
were driven out of the kingdom, when a new 
favourite made himself master both of the queen 
and the state. Martin V., who had been elect- 
ed pope by the council of Constance, procured 
the king's liberty, as he had already obtained 
the places which hiad been conquered from the 
Holy See by liadislas ; but James desired ra- 
ther to return to France than to remain without 
power ; a melancholy witness of his wife's mis- 
conduct. He turned monk, and died at Besan- 
fon. 
joDMSftMn James Sforza, a great general, whom some 
lSS believe to have been the son of a gentleman, 
4'Aiijou. and others of a peasant, became constable of 
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Naples, and standard-bearer of the Roman DmOi 
church ; when, being provoked at the favour ^^^^'^ 
in which he saw Sei^iani Carraciolo, who was 
the minister and paramour €)£ the queen, he ex- 
cited Louis III. of Anjou to come and seize 
Ae kin^om,^ of which his predecessors could 
only gam the empty title. Joanna, to secure a 
defender, adopted Alphonso V. king of Arnu 
gon and Sicily, and the two rivals made war 
against each other ; but the king of Arragon, 
DDservinjg that the queen changed her senti- 
ments with regard to nim, caused the favourite 
to be imprisoned, which made him hateful to 
Joanna. Sforza seized this opportunity of at« 
tacking Alphonso, and, having defeated him, 
was reconciled to Carraciolo ; after which he 
persuaded the queen to adopt Louis of Anjou, 
upon which Alphonso retired ; but he returned 
afterwards, ana TOt possession of the crown. 
Ren^ of Anjou, wno was adopted aft;er his bra- 
ther Louis, enjoyed some pompous, empty titles 
in France. Joanna reigned from the year 1414 
to 1435, when she died, and was the last per* 
son of the first house of Anjou. 

We may observe, that, from the example ofsh^^oA^ 
her brother Ladislas, she took the title of queen men d 
of Rome, even after it had been restored to ^^^^"^ 
pope Martin. A king of Naples, possessed of 
abilities and ambition, taking advantage of the 
^great schism, might have made himself sove- 
reign where he was only a vassal. ' 

After the death of Joanna, the two compe- A]»boBao4if 
titers for the crown were both prisoners at the SS" 
same time ; Rene to the duke of Burgundy ; ^.pk^ 
and Alphonso to Philip Galeazzo, Visconti duke 
of Milan, whose fleet nad defeated him at Gaiet- 
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ta. When they both recovered dieir liberty, 
the war was renewed, which was finished m 
1442, by the kine^ of Arragon having made a 
conquest of Naptes, which he took by assault 
Rene returned to France. 
A * He bore the titles of king qf Naples^ SScify^ 

**?d!^^ Jerusalem^ Arragon^ Valencia^ Majorca^ duke^ 
J^ Lorrain and Bar^ but was none of all these. 
This multiplicity of useless titles, foimded upon 
claims which have never been realized, are a 
source of confusion in our modem histories, | 
which renders them often disagreeable, and 
perhaps ridiculous. The history of Europe is 
oecome an immense verbal process of mama^e* 
contracts, genealogies, and aisputed titles, which 
bury every thing m obscurity and unmeaning 
insipidity ; by which great events, a knowledge 
of laws and manners, and objects the most de- 
serving of attention, are totally smothered.' 
This remark of M. de Voltaire points out the 
path we should pursue. Let us leave the mi- 
nutice of vanity and trifling curiosity unnoticed, 
and employ ourselves in the pursuit of what- 
ever is truly interesting to mankind; being 
persuaded, toat one just idea in matters of im- 
portance, or, what is still more, a single virtu- 
ous sentiment, acquired by the study of histo- 
ry, is more valuable than the knowledge of 
events which produce nothing useful. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

COUNCIL or BALE, AND ITS C0NS£QCJCNC£8« 

The afEstirs of the church again demand our jysan«r 
attention, because ail otheis are connected with jSl*, 
them. Manners, opinions, laws, politics, the 
happiness or misery of society, for a lons^ time 
depended on them, in a much greater aegree 
than, in the nature of things, they ought ; and 
from thence such numliers of troubles and 
abuses have been perpetuated under the mask 
of reli^on. 

After the council of Constance, the untmct- Dmtk 
able Peter Luna, Benedict XIII., defended his bJm^ 
phantom of a papacy upon the rock of Penis-* ^"^ 
cola, till the year 1424, when he died. He 
commanded two cardinals, who were all that 
remained of his court, to chuse a successor ; 
and another antipope sprung up, by the name Ajio«iMr 
of Clement VIII., who was acknowledged by ■"*vflp^ 
Alphonso, king of Arragon, because he was dis- 
pleased with pope Martin. That pontiff had 
transferred the general council, appointed by 
the fiithers who sat at Constance, from Pavia to 
Sienna, and from thence to B&le, where it was cooMaioi 
not to be held for seven years; that is, he ^^ 
would not have one, or he hoped to evade it 
altogether. In the mean time, he made his 
peace with the king of Arragon, and the anti- 
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Berth pope readily resigned. Martin V. died in 1431, 
MmSL v. the same year in which the council was sum- 
moned. His successor, Eugenius IV., who was 
no less afraid of this assembly, was satisfied 
with sending a legate, and resolved to dissolve 
the meeting, if they formed any enterprise 
against his authority, of which there was grest 
appearance, since they were always talking of 
a reformation. 

1481. Accordingly, the council quarrelled with the 
^Iv?"* pope the very first session, as they b^an with 

s^r^ renewing the decree of Ck>nstance on the supe- 

HmDoL riority of the council. Eugenius being cited 
to appear, with the cardinals, before the assem- 
bly, took care not to obey the summons, nor to 
expose himself to the fate of John XXIII.; 
and the^ were preparing for his condemnation, 
when Si^ismond procured a respite for him. 
At last, four cardinals arrived, with full power 
to act in the name of the pope, and to adhere 
to the decrees of the council. This apparent 
reconciliation proceeded from dread of the duke 
of Milan. Tne Campania di Roma was laid 
waste ; and the Romans were so enraged by 
these ravages, that Eugenius fled, for fear of a 
sedition. 

' iiie By his abilities and strength of genius, how- 
•^^[nf ever, he soon rose superior to his difficulties. 

tiajjf jj^ The emperor of Constantinople, John Paleolo- 
tiie po^? gus II., not being able to withstand the Tuiks, 

^^^ and destitute of every resource but the Latins, 
proposed the reunion of the two churches ; a 
specious project, frequently attempted, but al- 
ways renaered fruitless by insurmountable pre- 
judices. The Greek prince was to appear in 
person, with a number of his prelates, and the 
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council sent ^lUes for tbeir conveyance ; but 
£ugenius having despatched his, which made 
more haste, they were preferred by the Greeks. 
His purpose was to transfer the council into 
Italy, and there to complete the great work of 
the reunion himself. 

Being summoned by the assembly of BAle on BomuH 
that account, in 1437, he dissolved the council *'~™j|** 
by a bull, and convoked another to meet at 
ferrara. The following year they declared him 
contumacious, and suspended him from all ju- 
risdiction, spiritual and temporal. On his part, 
be declared, that all who remained at the coun- 
cil which he had dissolved, were excommuni- 
cated. This war of anathemas could not fail 
to give offence and disgust to the Greeks ; but 
their history affords an infinite number of such 
examples. We may constantly observe, that, 
m the immense variety of human affairs, there 
is an universal similarity; every where the 
same passions and the same grounds of error, 
and, from these two sources, arise the same ex- 
cesses and the same follies. 

- Eugenius, at his council, which he transfer- connea of 
red from Ferrara to Florence, seemed to tri- ^^!!!S!^ 

' 111* MM 



umph over that most obstinate schism. After ^^ 
keen disputes, the Greeks admitted the pro- Bomw 
oesmn of the Holy Ghost and the primacy of 
the pope ; so that there was no difficulty re- 
mainea to prevent the accommodation, and 
they embraced, as a sign of peace and recon- 
ciliation. The Roman church would have had 
room for self-congratulation on this unheard-of 
victory, if Paleologus, and those who accom- 
panied him, could have fixed the belief of a 
people who were attached to their religious 
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errors with a degree of infatuation. VHYmt 
trifling matters wiU disturb the peace on sudi 
points! One of the principal oDJects of dis- 
pute was purgatory, which the Greeks ccm- 
sidered only as a place of darkness and melan- 
choly, while the Latins asserted, that souls were 
there purified by fire. The council of Florence 
agreea that souls were purified there, but it 
was of little consequence to say by what means, 
whether by fire, by darkness, or by tempests. 
This decision sufficiently marks the manner in 
which disputes may be terminated, provided 
the disputants are willing to come to an under- 
standing ; but the Greeks did not change their 
opinions, 
iiaa The council of Bdle had hitherto shown 
^^^1^ S^^^t prudence in its decrees regarding discip- 
Gne ; out every assembly is afltected by party 
spirit, and their rage against Eugenius ourst 
forth beyond all decency. That pcmtiff, who 
was the author of the reunion of the two i 
churches, was deposed in the thirty-fourth 
sion, as beifig gtaUy of simony^ V^yry^ a MdtU- 
ma^f ahereiic^ unworthy qf either honour or ^^ 
nity. Amadeus duke of Savoy, who was at that 
time a hermit at Ripaille, was chosen Pope, by 
the name of Felix V. I need not menticm 
their reciprocal excommunications. Poggio, 
the secretary of Euj^nius, retorted the abuse, 
calling the fothers of B41e blockheads, Jbols, mad^ 
men, mid beasts, and the antipope, a Cerberus, a 
Golden Caffl a Mahomet, an Antichrist; which 
was the style of several ages. Greater evib 
were prevented by the powers of Europe pie- 
serving a prudent neutrality ; they always ac- 
knowledged Eugenius, without wididrawing 
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from tbe council of Bile ; and very little sub- 
.missi<m was shown to Felix, who abdicated in 
1447, after the election of Nicholas V., tbe su^ 
cessor of Eugenius. 

The canonical elections restored; annates 
declared simoniacal ; reservations, survivances, 
and other usurpations of the court of Rome, 
disallowed ; a third of the benefices destined to 
those who had taken degrees ; appeab to the c^lim 
pope probibited without a previous trial before ^^^ 
the ordinary ; and, in case of an appeal, the 
pope obliged to refer to judges on the spot ; 
the superiority of the general council expressly 
acknowledgea ; and tbe number of cardinals 
limited to twenty-four ; were the principal de- 
crees published at B&le, and inserted in the 
pragmatic sanction made by Charles VII« at 
Bourges in 1438. This famous law could not 
long resist the intrigues of the court of Rome, 
though it granted a jurisdiction to the pope, 
unknown to the primitive church. The pon^ 
tifical power had still great opportunity of ex- 
ercising its dominion. 

Could it have been conceived that, after the Bnmim 
cruel torment of John Huss and Jerome of J^^ 
Prague at Constance, the Hussites, the avao^ 
gers of the cause of these two theologians, 
would appear at the council of BMe? But they 
had notbmg to fear ; for the general Procopius, 
the imitator and successor of Ziska, was tnere 
with a numerous train. Many fruitless d isputes 
were raised on theological controversy, and 
Procopius reasoned so as to evade every kind 
of argument. According to him, for example, 
the monks were an incentian of the devU^ since 
Jesus Christ founded no such institution. 
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jMraons in Howcver, tliis proceeding preyed fittal to the 
^^'^^""^ Hussites ; for the council sent deputies into 



Bohemia, to continue the conference for 
commodation ; and these deputies took the <m^ 
portunity artfully to sow discord, and to stir 
up the nobles and citizens against the fanatical 
savage sectaries. The Catholics, taking advan- 
tage of these dissensions, defeated them in a 
fi:eat battle, which was fought in 1434, when 
tocopius was killed, all the infantry taken 
frisoners, and barbarously burnt in bams. The 
lussites now became more inhuman, and the 
stake at which their apostles suffered, seemed 
to kindle their rage and fanaticism afresh ; but 
at last Sigismond entered into a treaty, and the 
Bohemians submitted, upon condition of a ge- 
neral amnesty, the confirmation of their privi- 
leges, and the right of receiving the commu- 
nion in both kinds, which was permitted to 
them by the council of B&le. Such a submit- 
sion was a kind of triumph. 
HieiMnne Sigismoud died in 1437, leaving his whole 
A,^ succession to his son-in-law Albert II., duke 
*^^^^of Austria, who died in two years after, and 
throne, was succccded in the imperial throne by Fre- 
deric III. of Austria, in whose family the em- 
{>ire has continued ever since« Under the foL 
owin^ epoch, we shall have occasion to men- 
.tion the war in which that house had been al- 
ready engaged with the Turks; but in this 
place I snail confine myself to an important 
subject connected with the council of Bale. 
1447. The usurpations of the court of Rome were 
^rfy^ ^3"^^y complained of in Germany and France. 
The clergy were ruined by taxes, tenths, and 
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arbitrary annates ; the pope continually arro^ 

fated to himself the disposal of benefices j in* ^ -^^^^^ ^ 
ulgences, and all kinds of privileges, ^ere sold b<«>«* 
by nis commissioners ; and even civil causes 
were brought before his tribunal. A prag- 
matic, such as that of Charles VII., would have 
(extirpated the ^eatest part of these abuses, 
and the foundation was laid by the decrees of 
the council ; but the weakness of Frederic III., 
who, contrary to the rights of the empire, had 
entreated Eugenius lY.to confirm his election, 
obstructed so desirable a reformation. 

At the diet of Aschafienburg in 1447, where OemMnie 
Nicholas V. was acknowledged, he established ^^^'^J*'^ 
what is called the Gennanic concordate^ which is ^^^^Jf*^ 
still observed, though it excited great murmurs 
at its being first introduced. This concordate, 
by restoring the election of bishops and abbots, 
except in particular cases, leaves to the pope 
the nomination to canonries for six montns m 
the year ; and, instead of annates, grants him 
a fixed sum, proportioned to the revenue of 
the benefices ; and with such advantages the 
court of Rome might be comforted for its 
losses. 

Frederic was desirous of the empty honour Dendk 
of being crowned in Italy. A revolution had "vSS)!!? 
just happened in Milan, by the death of the ^^^ 
last Yisconti, when the duke of Orleans claim* 
ed the succession in right of his mother, who 
was the daughter of duke John Galeazzo. Al- 
phonso, kin^ of Naples, pretended to it, as 
Deing the heir by will, while, at the same time, 
the people wanted to erect it into a republic ; 
but the disputes were terminated by Francis 
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Sforza, a nfttural son of the celebmted wsaeral^ 
whose &te we have • aheady seea. Francis 
having married a natural daughter of Philip. 
Marie, the last duke, without any better titfe, 
took possession of the Milanese, and established 
his claim by force of arms. 
14MI It was at this time that the emperor crossed 
^^ the Alps ; but he did not go by the way of 

kn»df At Lombardy, as was the common custom, pro- 
bably because he was afraid of Sforza ; ho^nr- 
ever, he arrived at Rome, after having taken 
an oath that he would not exercise any right of 
sovereignty but with the pope's consent, and 
even humbled himself so far as to yield the 
precedence to the cardinals. He then received 
the crown of Italy and that o£ the empire from 
Pope Nicholas, after which he made haste to 
depart, as he had been required by the pontiff. 
Frederic III. was the last emperor that per* 
formed such a ceremony ; and it was probably 
an effect of his superstition, which was so great, 
that, before he would consummate his marriage 
even in Italy, he made use of all siorts of pre- 
servatives aj^inst enchantment, lest he should 
have a child whose character should resemble 
that of the Italians. 
j^ Let us not be surprised at the councils of Bile 

lifcriMtkniand Constance having done so little good; 

Htm ehmdi abuses could not be corrected without a con- 

yi^^lJSied. siderable share of understanding ; and even 

frinces and governments were but ill informed, 
bpular superstitions prevailed in every rank ; 
ana the doctors of Paris, as well as ibe other 
adversaries of the court of Rome, were in ge- 
neral more assiduous to defend their benefices. 



than able to establish those truths which are 
essential to good government. Some extniva^ 
gances were still to be seen, which disgraced 
the mode of worship : the feast of foofs, the 
feast of asses, the custom of dragging people 
naked to church, who were found in bed me 
first of May, or the second holiday of Easter, 
and giving them a kind of baptism. Unchaste 
priests kept their concubines in other houses, 
and thougnt they did all that was required by 
the canons, which prohibited them from hav- 
ing ckamberers at home. It was necessary that 
the council of Paris should explain the sense of 
theprecept. 

Tne dignitaries of the church, in some de- johnihe 
gree, still preserved their ancient manners. ^^ST* 
John, sumamed the Merciless^ bishop of Liege, rf^ 
caused the whole garrison of a castle, which ne ^'^ 
had taken by assault, to be hanged ; a priest 
served him as executioner; that priest was 
afterwards condemned to be burnt; and the 
prelate resigned his see, that he might marry a 
wife. Thus, manners and prejudices contended 
against schemes of reformation. 

It was naturally to be expected, then, that BdUirkNi 
religion would still afford a pretence for the ■*^* 
most enormous excesses, until numanity should 
follow in the train of sound reason ; men be 
no longer actuated by a selfish regard to the 
advantage of their peculiar order ; true prin- 
ciples penetrate through the clouds of preju- 
dice and interest ; the people be instructed, and 
not blinded, by their guides ; sound morals ex- 
tinguish the rage of theological dissensions; 
and, lastly, the civil power show the respect 
which is due to religion, and confine its mmis- 

VOL. IV. G 
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ters withia the bounds of their duty. The 
empire of the East, ^hose fall we shall. have 
occasion to mention in the eighth epoch, moul* 
dered away, because it never enjoyed tbese ad- 
vantages. 
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EIGHTH EPOCH. 

THE GREEK EMPIRE DESTROYED BY THE! 
TURKS. THE FAMILY OF THE MEDICIS AT 
FLORENCE. FERDINAND AND ISABELLA IN 

SPAIN. 

FROM THE MIDDLE TO NEAR THE END OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTUBT. 



CHAPTER I. 

PROGRESS OF THE TURKS FROM THE TIME OF 
OTHMAN TO MAHOBCET II. TAKING OF CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 

From the time that Michael Paleologus drove Bepbnfaie 
the Latins out of Constantinople, in 1261, this "tT 
empire, which was reduced to such a state of ^^[J* 
debility before the crusades, bein^ equally ex- 
posed to the depredations of the Christians and 
Turks, and distracted by intestine commotions, 
preserved only a high sounding name, while it 
tottered on the brink of ruin. The monastic 
spirit seemed to quench the last glimmering 
rays of common sense. Narrow superstitious 
ideas directed the measures of government, 
while they did not check the course of heinous 

g2 
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crimes. Andronicus, the son of Paleologus, 
suffered himself to be persuaded, that the Greek 
empire was under the pecuUar protection of 
heaven, and therefore a fleet was unnecessary. 
For this reason, that advantageous and indis- 
pensable defence was totally neglected ; and 
the consequence was, that the country was first 
ravaged by pirates, and then overrun by the 
Turks, 
odimui A great number of Turks had taken refuge 
^tTr^SiOk in the mountains, that they might not be suo- 
p<"^- jected to the yoke of the Mongol Tartars. At 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, they 
appeared again under the conduct of Othman, 
whose posterity fills the throne at this day, and 
to whom the Ottoman empire is indebted for 
its origin. Othman's rapid conquests paved 
the way for those of his successors. ^ His son 
Orcan, already master of a great part of Asia 
Minor, was on his march to attack Thrace, 
when CantacuzenuSy colleague of the emperor 
John PEileologus I., gave him his daughter in 
marriage, in order to stop his progress. Can- 
tacuzenus, who had usurped the empire, at last 
put on the monastic haoit. John Paleolosus, 
after having in vain supplicated the Itauan 
states for succours, and submitted to the spiri- 
tual jurisdiction of Pope Urban, was obliged, in 
1370, to conclude a shameful treaty with Amu- 
rath, son of Qrcan, by which he obliged himself 
to pay tribute. The sultan had passed the 
Straits, taken Adrianc^le, and s|>read universal 
terror. J^e established the janissaries on the 
same footing as they are at present. He was 
murdered by a Christian renegado. His son 
Bajazet,^sumamed Iklerm the Thunderer, was 
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Still more fbnnidable. Ckmquerors seldom de-» 
generate till they reap, in peace, the delicious 
fruits of their conauests. 

The whole Greek empire was reduced to lit* TnMg^ 
tie more than the precincts of Constantinople ;'^^^^ 
yet discord still prevailed in it. Andronicusi*»'»«^'*r 
eldest son of John Paleologus, revolted against Gtnocn. 
his father, who had ordered his eyes to be put 
out. These dissentions were fomented by the 
Genoese, who, by help of their fleet, were be- 
come masters of the trade, and even of part of 
the city. The emperor was confined in prison 
two years. Having recovered his authority, 
he undertook to fortify Constantinople; but 
Bajazet sent him orders to demolish the works^ 
and was obeyed. What a presage of unavoid- 
able and speedy ruin ! 

Meantime, the Christian princes were alarm-* tim 
ed, and roused to war, by tne progress of the ^S^ 
Turks. The flower of the French nobility, ^^ 
under John the Fearless, count of Nevers, has- B«gJ ^ 
tened to join the army, which was commanded 
by Sigismond, king of Hungary, and after- 
wards emperor. This monarch having laid 
siege to Nicopolis on the Danube, Bajazet ad- 
vanced, and viewed the situation of the enemy, 
when, perceiving that they only had courage, 
without the least share of pruaence, he drew 
them into an ambuscade, and gained a great 
victory, in 1396. He is reproached with mas- 
sacring almost all the prisoners ; but the French 
had set him the example before the battle. 
At that time, France was distracted by furious 
factions under Charles VI. ; and the laws .of 
humanity were scarce better known in that 
country than among the Turks. 
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Munid . Constantinople was already besieged, and 
^"^b^?" Manuel Paleologus, son and successor of John, 
ijJJ2^ purchased an appearance of peace, by submit- 

4MrtMr. ting to an annual tribute of ten thousand pieces 
of gold, obliging himself to permit a mosque 
to be built, and to receive a cadi, for the ad- 
ministration of justice, among the Turks resi- 
dent in the city. Afterwards, seeing a new 
storm gathering, he set out, and exposed his 
weakness to Italy, France, and England, im- 
ploring succours trom every power, and finding 
none m condition to give it, though the spirit 
of the crusades still subsisted, with so many 
other follies. His only resource was in a Tar- 
tarian conqueror. 
TWneriuw Timour, or Tamerlane, descended, as it is 

^^ said, fixjm Genghiz Khan, by the female line, 

^j^ a native of Sogdiana, at present the country 
ckbAti him. of the Usbecks, though born to no dominion, 
yet being endowed with ^nius, talents, and 
courage, capable of forming and executing 
great designs, had already subdued Persia, In- 
dia, and Syria, when the enemies of Bajazet, 
Mussulmen and Christians, drew him into Asia 
Minor, as a hero who alone was capable of ef- 
fecting their deliverance. In compliance with 
their request, he sent ambassadors to the sul- 
tan, threatening him with war, unless he restored 
all his conquests. Bajazet marched against him, 
met him near Ancvra, or Angouri in Phry^a, 
and, in 14D2, lost a celebrated battle, in which 
more than three hundred and forty thousand 
men are said to have fallen. The sultan was 
taken prisoner, and, according to the Orien- 
tal historians, generously treated by the con- 
queror, instead of being confined in an iron 
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d^, and trampled under foot, as is conmumlj 
asserted. 

The Turks by this defeat only lost aniiKTtaki 
army. Whether Tanxerlane fomid too great ^SSL 
resistance from their valour, or other motives 
called him to a distance from Asia Minor, Ma- 
nuel, thinking himself out of danger, demo-* 
lished the mosque in Constantinople, and re- 
took some places. His vain hopes were still 
strengthened by the civil wars kindled among 
the sons of Bajazet. However, after the death 
of Mahomet L, who had dethroned and mur- 
dered his brother Moses or Musa, Amurath U., 
son of that Mahomet, soon laid siege to Con- 
stantinople ; but raised it, in order to quell the ^ 
revolt ol Mustapha his brother. He afterwards 
made himself master of Thessalonica, which had 
a little before been subjected to the Venetians, 
and Constantinople was threatened with more 
danger than ever. 

Manuel died in a Monkish habit, and his Hw OnOm 
successor, John Paleologus, threw himself, as ^uI^ILb 
we have seen, into the arms of the Latins, ^^^^ ff^-^ 
He imagined, that he could purchase succours dmn^ 
from them by a re-union with their church ; 
but he only acquired the hatred of his sub- 
jects. At nis return, in 1440, he found the 
people excited to sedition by the monks, who 
were enraged at the transactions in Florence. 
The bishops in his train, being detested as in- 
fidels, because they had signed the union, for 
the most part retracted ; and he himself lost 
much of his zeal, when he no longer thought it 
useful to his interests. Whoever in the least 
reflects on the fondness of the Greeks for so- 
phistry and superstition, on the authority of 
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tbe monks limon]^ than, the tifurticukr 
they had for being displeasea with the popea, 
and the conduct of the ancient crusades at 
Constantinople, will be at no loss for the rea- 
sons which perpetuated the schism* 
HoimuMies Meantime Amurath made war in Hungary, 
Hie ^^Sre^^^"^ under the dominion of Ladislas VL, king 
Ammdu ^^ Poland, who had been crowned by the Hon- 
garians, to the prejudice of young Lodisks, 
posthumous son of the emperor Albert. But 
this dreadful conqueror was stopped by the 
celebrated John Hunniades, at the nead of the 
Hungarian armies, who forced him to raise the 
siege of Belg^rade, beat him in several i^ncoua- 
ters, and reduced him to the necessity of suing 
for peace. Ladislas and Amurath swore a 
truce of ten years in 1444 ; and the latter, dis- 
gusted with his ill fortune, resigned the scep- 
tre to his son, liJ^omet II. ; but the Chns* 
tians, to their misfortune, drew him from his re* 
treat by the commission of a piece of dis- 
graceful treachery. ^ 
Tmat The Turks, depending on the faith of the 
^5*^ truce, which they religiously observed, had 
ibam^iiiy drawn off their forces into Asia, and this was a 
reason for renewing the war ; because it was 
thought easy to vanquish them, and deliver 
Surope from their depredations. The cardinal 
Julian Cesarini, legate of Eugenius IV., a vio- 
lent and unprincipled man, who had signalized 
himself in the crusade against the Hussites, 
persuaded the Christians, that the treaty with 
the Turks was not obligatory ; that it was null 
and impious, being concluded without the ap- 
probation of the pope; consequently, that it 
might, and even ought to be violated. This 
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judgment was confirmed by Eugeniiis, who 
commanded the truce to be broken, and ab- 
aolved Ladislas from his oaths, according to the 
custom which had for several ages been estab- 
lished at Rome. 

By what incredible blindness had the absurd fiIm 
maxim, that faith outfit not to be kept with ^^'^'^ ^ 
heretics or infidels^ triumphed over the first cbnaciaii. 
principles of conscience and reason ? How was 
it possible not to discern, that if perjury was, 
on some occasion^, attended with temporary 
advantage, it necessarily led to the most fatal 
consequences ? that it authorized the enemies 
wantonly to break their oaths ; destroyed the 
public mith ; broke the bonds of society, and 
substituted robbery and violence, instead of the 
law of nations? The Christians had ample 
reason to repent of their treachery. 

The Turks, inflamed with just resentment, 1444. 
and breathing only vengeance, entreated Amu- dA^!"^ 
rath to put himself once more at their head, his ^^^ 
son Mahomet being too young. He marched Mkatm, 
against the enemy, defeated them at Varna in 
Bulgaria ; and Ladislas was slain in this battle 
with the cardinal Julian. One thing more 
astonishing is, to see the victorious Amurath 
again abdicate the empire. 

He was a second time obliged to quit his re- Sodm^ 
tirement, by the exploits of George Castriot, J^^ 
sumamed Scanderbeg, Lord Akaxmder^ son of ^^fg^ 
a prince of Albania, formerly Epirus. This 
young hero, who was carried off* as a hostage 
after the conquest of his country, and educated 
in the court of Amurath, had gained that mo* 
narch's favour, by his superior abilities and ex- 
traordinary valour. Upon receiving news of 
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his father's death, he formed a resolutiou to de- 
prive the Turks of the town of Croy, capital 
of Albania. Being at the head of a few troops, 
he obliged a secretary belonging to the court, 
who was passing near his camp, to sign an or- 
der to the governor of the place for putting it 
into his hands. This counterfeit order had the 
desired efiect. Scanderbeg massacred the gar- 
rison, collected the inhabitants of the coun- 
try under his standards, and made such pru- 
dent use of the advantage given him by its 
mountainous situation, that Amurath could 
never overpower him. The sultan died in 
1451, and his son became the terror of the 
Christians. 
Anmrath Maliomct II., who is commonly painted in 
MKci^ed Buch odious colours, to injustice and cruelty, 
UahJinct *^^^ ordinary vices of conquerors, joined an 
u. elevation of soul, a prudence and knowledge, 
worthy of commendation. He was acquainted 
with several languages, loved the arts, and 
cultivated astronomy. He had given two' in- 
stances of uncommon moderation, by sufiering 
his father to leave his retirement, and again 
ascend the throne. Where can his equal be 
found among the cotemporary princes? At 
the age of twenty- two he executed the great 
project formed by his ancestors, and madenim- 
selt master of Constantinople in 1453. 
146S. The siege of this capital offers to our view 
'^JSuiti: some interesting objects. The auarrels of the- 
""^ ology divided the Greeks to the last extremity ; 

Set they fought with all the courage of despair, 
lahomet, being unable to force the harbour, 
which was defended by chains of enormous 
thickness, caused part of his fleet to be trans- 
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ported over land, in one night, for the space 
of two leagues, by sliding the vessels on a 
wooden platform covered with nease, by which 
almost incredible method, he iound himself at 
once master of the port. It is alleged, that he 
had a piece of cannon so prodigiously large, that 
it required seventy pair of oxen to draw it. 
On which subject M. de Voltaire remarks, that, 
it being impossible to fire a very ereat quantity 
of powder together, the ball could not produce 
any considerable effect. * Perhaps, ' says he, 
*^ tile Turks used such pieces from want of mi- 
litary skill, and the Greeks dreaded them from 
the same want of knowledge.' Constantine 
Paleologus, who had succee&d John II., was 
slain in the thickest of the fight,' when the 
Turks stormed the place. Under the reign of 
Constantine, Constantinople was destined to 
submit to the yoke of the Koran. Rome had 
been subjected to the dominion of the barba- 
rians unaer an Augustus. 

JSanguinary as Mahomet was, the manner in BiUKnetiL 
which he treated the vanquished did him ho- not act uka 
Hour. He left them in possession of several buiIriHi. 
churches, performed in person the ceremony 
of installing a patriarch, restrained the fury of 
his soldiers, gave the emperor a magnificent 
funeral, and rendered Constantinople happy 
and flourishing. In a word, whatever reproaches 
he may deserve on some accounts, we see the 
great man through all his vices. 

Hunniades ban the glory of savin? Belgrade Swxm 
when besieged by the sultan.* The knights "^•^J"^ 

___...______^— ^_ hk reign. 

* John Capistnniy a canontaed FnuMuctii, one of the most vio* 
lent seeloCs agwosi the Huhhccs, Jews, and Turks, waa preieDt at this 
eipedition, as preacher of the crusade. Hunniadcs and he, in their 
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of Rhodes, now of Malta, defended themselves 
in their isle with equal success* But after the 
death of Scanderheg, he recovered Albania ; 
made himself master of Trebizond, where the 
name of a Greek empii*e still subsisted ; caiiied 
his arms as far as Trieste ; threatened Venice, 
and, in allusion to the extraordinary ceremony 
of the doge wedding the Adriatic, said, that 
he would send him to consummate his marriage ai 
the bottom of the sea. His lieutenants took 
Otranto, and penetrated into Calabria. Italy 
and all Europe were struck with consternation, 
as in the time of the Arabians. 
mtdmOi This formidable conqueror died in 1481, at 
]£i, an age when he was yet capable of executing 
the greatest enterprises, bein^ only fifty-one 
years old. His posterity are still sovereigns at 
Constantinople, from whence learning and sci-^ 
ence are banished. The Greeks were become 
too contemptible for the Turks, whose govern* 
ment and religion were already settlea, to a« 
dopt their laws, customs, opinions, and pur- 
suits. This conquest, like that of the Ger- 
mans, who destroyed the empire of the West, 
extinguished the feeble light which yet remain* 
ed. 
No None of the European powers armed in de- 
p^^ fence of Constantinople. Yet they were un- 
^^^ questionably more interested in its preserva* 
■•tttuwpfc- tion than the conquest of Jerusalem ; but the 
weakness of the states, their intestine quarrels, 
experience of the many misfortunes produced 



accounts of it, nuke no mention of each other. Whether are we to as- 
crii>e the glory of the succeas to the preacher or the general ? The 
qucsaon wm not clearl j decided at that time ; but at present it 
no longer natter of doubt. 
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by tho^e distant wars, want of political fore- 
sight, and harmony among the princes ; per- 
haps, likewise, the embarrassment of the court 
of Kome, which had not then the same autho- 
rity as formerly; all together facilitated the 
success of the Ottoman arms. Mahomet's 
hopes would probably have been blasted by 
numerous armies, under such generals as Scan- 
derbeg and Hunniades. But let us return to 
the anairs of the West. 
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CHAPTER II. 

END OF THE REIGN OP CHARI-ES Vll. LOUIS XJ. 
TIIX THE DEATH OF THE lAST DUKE OF BURGUNDY. 

Eodofthe Chari^s VII. having driven out the English 
of^]» ^y ^^^ arms of his illustrious generals Dunois, 
Vll, Richemont, and La Hire, continued, by a pru- 
dent government, to cture the dreadful wounds 
of the state. But the end of his days was em- 
bittered by the rebellion of his son Louis, a 
man of dangerous character and a bad heart, 
who took refuge with the duke of Burgundy, 
and even gave room for suspicion of a design 
to murder his father. Charles died of grief m 
1461. 
R^ Under his reign, the university of Paris was 

^ij™^ deprived of several privileges, because, going 
nhenity. out of its sphcrc, and intermeddling in politi- 
cal affairs, it disturbed the government more 
than it enlightened the subjects. But what 
we ought particularly to observe is, the esta- 
blishment of fifteen companies of Ordomumce^ 
each consisting of six hundred horse, besides a 
B(g,j^ body of four thousand foot. These were regu- 
*««T^ lar troops, always ready to take arms, for whose 
maintenance a perpetual taille was established, 
which at first amounted only to 1,800,000 li- 
vres ; but we shall find it increase under every 
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xeign. It is easy to judge \9hat strength the 
crown acquired by a standing armj, which was 
the only sure method for destroying the inde- 
pendence of the vassals. 

It ought not to be omitted, that the sup- j^,^ 
plies furnished to the king by a rich merchant, ^^^^^ 
named James Coeur, greatly contributed to the 
success of the French arms. His services were 
rewarded by the administration of the finances ; 
but this office did not protect him from the in- 
justice of the court. His enemies succeeded 
in their schemes for his ruin. He was at first 
accused of poisoning Agnes Sorel ; a charge 
so absurd, that it fell to the ^ound of itself. 
But the crime principally insisted on was, his 
remitting money to the mussulmen, with whom 
he carried on traffic. He justified himself, by 
alleging the permission oi two popes to carry 
on a trade with them ; a defence equally ridi- 
culous with the imputation. Even his enemies 
were constituted his judges, by whom he was 
condemned to banishment, and[ his goods con- 
fiscated. Whether he had kept his hands en- 
tirely clean or not, this injustice, under a good 
prince, is a subject which ought to make us la- 
ment the manners of that age, and the dangers 
attendant on high fortune. James Coeiir was 
obliged to depend for subsistence on the grati- 
tude of a few individuals. 

Louis XI., son of Charles VI., was crafty, 1^, 
hypocritical, superstitious, and cruel. He <rft»»e««g« 
strengthened the royal authority by methods Louw xl 
more suitable for a tyrant, than worthy of a "**' 
king. The instances of moderation which we 
meet with in his reign cannot wipe out the 
black crimes with which it is everywhere 
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stained. The great hinges of his politics wero 
to deceive and oppress. But he sometimes felt 
by experience, that, by cunning and knavery^ 
a man lays himself open to the perfidy of others^ 
and that he who makes himself odious be- 
comes unhappy by that very power which he 
so eagerly covets. As he nated the nobility, 
he employed men of low minds, who rewarded 
his favours with treachery. Like Tiberius, he 
was saspicious and sanguinary ; like him, stifled 
every appearance of merit, and destroyed men 
of supenor talents. He had slaves instead of 
subjects ; yet the monarchy is in some mea- 
sure indebted to him ; for at least he rescued 
it from the tyranny of the nobles. 
F!w n. ^^ ^^^ beginning of his reign, he fell into 
JJjl^^ the snares of the court of Rome. JEx^^ss SyU 
"' vius Picolomini, the famous secretary of the 
council of B^le, where he had distinguished 
himself in opposition to Eugenius IV., naving 
changed sides in consideration of some bene- 
fices, for it was by that method Eugenius 
gained him over, nad received the tiara in 
1458, under the name of Pius II. His first 
care then was, to condemn appeals to a gene* 
ral council, as an execrable abuse^ and unheard^ 
in antiquity. He attempted entirely to abolish 
the pragmatic sanction of Charles VII., thou^ 
founded on those very decrees of B^le which 
he had defended with the utmost warmth ; and 
succeeded by giving the king hopes of settling 
Ren6 of Anjou on the throne of Naples. How- 
ever, the pope supported Ferdinand of Amu 
gon, natural son and successor c^ Alphonso ; 
upon which Louis, enraged at being made a 
dupe, and ashamed of abolishing the pragmatic. 
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permitted the parliament to maintain it in a 

freat measure; and the magistrates avenged 
is quarrel, by setting the thimders of Rome at 
ddBance. 

That we may not be obliged to return again Letter 
to Kus II., who complained bitterly, that the "^"^J^ 
judge qf judges^ the Roman pontiffs was subjected MAomet 
to the judgment qf the partiament^ let us here 
take notice of one of nis letters addressed to 
Mahomet II«, the substance of which is as foU 
lows. * If you be desirous of extending your 
empire among the Christians, you stand in 
need only of a small matter, which is easily 
found, a little water for your baptism. We 
would then give you the title of emperor of 
the Greeks and the East, and implore the as^* 
sistance of your arms against the usurpers of 
the possessions of the Roman church. After 
the example of our predecessors, Stephen, 
Adrian, and Leo, who transferred the empire 
of the Greeks to Pepin and Charlemagne, we 
would have recourse to you, nor would we be 
ungrateful. ' This letter from a pope to a 
Turkish sultan is perhaps less surprising than 
the endeavours of some writers to make it a 
proof of admirable zeaL 

As Louis XL was, above all things, desirous League 
of hmnbling the nobles, their cabals soon pro- tj^^u-^ 
duced a reoellion^ Philip the Good, duke of ^^ 
Burgundy, a magnificent and generous prince, i^'xi. 
who, after his reconciliation with the crown, 
paid the ransom of the duke of Orleans, a pri^ 
soner in England, and sacrificed a violent ha- 
tred to the glorious pleasure of conferring a 
benefit. This prince, I say, was too old and 
too wise to kindle a civil war; but his sp% 

VOL. IV. H 
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Charles the Rash^ Who bore a pei^onal emnitjr 
to the king, entered into a league with the 
duke of Berri^ brother of IxmLs, and the dukes 
of Bourbon and Bretagne, under pretence of* 
reforming the state, and reheving the people 
from oppression. Even Dunoisi the virtnoua' 
Dunois, joined the rebels ; so intolerable were 
the unjust practices of the governments 

n^kiiv ^^ bloody battle of ]t£>ntlheri, fought in 
*™> 1465, was indecisive ; yet the artful monarch, 

iKCiikit. with whom it was always a maxim td nego- 
ciate in order to deceive, concluded a peace on* 
dishonoiuable terms, yielding Normandy to his 
brother, and dismemoerin^ the domain amon^ 
the principal chiefs. This league, though it 
bore the name of the Public Good^ sufiered tfae^ 
public miseries to continue, and even augment- 
ed them ; as is constantly the case^ when ambi-i 
tion or restlessness cover rebellion under the 
mask of patriotism. 

^■■^T*** ^^^ views of -Louis were soon discovered/ 
luBbroiher'fl Hc took Nomiaudy from his brother, giving 
'''^ him^ in lieu of it, Guienne £cir hid appanage i 
but the new duke soon died of poison, which 
was given him by a monk> his almoner ; and 
the king was generally suspected of being thd 
instigator of the crime. On the other side, 
while he was underhand endeavouring to stir 
up the inhabitants of Liege against Charles, 
wno had succeeded PhiUp the Good in the 
duchy of Burgundy, he ventured to come to a 
conference with him at Peronne, doubtless with 
a design to draw him into a snare ; but hiM 
treachery succeeded ill. The people of Llegtf 
broke out into rebellion sooner than he ex^ 
pected, when the duke, transported with rage 
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At ihiB inmilt, detained him prisoner, and nM 
irst resolved to put him to death; but cim* 
tented himself with a humiliating satiafiu^tiont 
and obliged the king to attend Sim in his ex-: 
pedition against the rebels, whose city was soon 
nsdiksed to ashes, and felt all the hon*ors of tbB 
kiost barbarous vengeance. 

These two princes^ slig^hting their treaties^ Ambition 
Were engaged m continual quarrels. The peri tn^itj 
fidy of toe one irritated the impetuous temper ^^ 
of the other. At last, Charles fell into the churic^ 
abyss which his temerity had dug. Master of ®***^ ^^^ 
both Burgundies, of Artois, Flanders^ and aU 
most all Holland, he had purchased the do^ 
mains of a duke of Austria in Abaee ; yet his 
ambitioQ was not satisfied with such a height 
of power and immense riches. He was atmyii- 
tious of the title of king, and proposed to sub^ 
due Switzerland, and make a conquest of Lor^^ 
raine. In vain did the Swiss send him a depu*-^ 
tation, representing the poverty of their coun- 
try, whicn, as they expressed themselves, was 
not worth the bits of his hor^es,^ and the spurs 
of his knights. He entangled himself in tneir 
defiles, fflid was defesited in 14/76, at Oranson 
and Morat. The following year he undertook 
an expedition against Nancy, where he was 
again oeaten, and lost his life in the engage- 
ment. 

One particular worth mentioning in history simplicity 
is, that after the battle of Granson, his silver ^ ^^^^ 
plate was sold for tin, and his finest diamonds, 
valued at two millions of French livres, passed 
through several hands for the price of a florin. 
So great was the simplicity of the Swiss ! A 
people, who had not even an idea of luxury, 

h2 
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unquestionably deserved the liberty which they 
purchased with their blood. In process of 
time, we shall find them better acouainted with 
society and the polite pleasures of life. Happy^ 
if they always use them with prudence, not 
suffering corruption to creep in amongst tiiemi 
not envying the opulence of other nations, or 
losing tnose sentiments of equality which ibster 
republican virtue ! I shall speak in another 
place of the government of the Thirteen Can-^ 
tons, which was then beginning to be formed. 
Biii|;tHid7 Mary, daughter of Duke Charles, being his 
"^**** ^ sole heiress, the duchy of Burgundy, as a male 
fief, reverted to the crown by the law of appa- 
nages. Louis mieht have misule an acquisition 
of all her other dominions, by a marriage be- 
tween that princess and the dauphin. He ac- 
tually formed such a design; but took his 
measures so ill, that he filled Mary with dis- 
trust, and made himself odious to the Flemings. 
That stubborn and factious people seized tne 
reins of government, caused tne two ministers 
of their sovereign to be executed, and obliged 
her to marry ]m.ximilian, duke of Austria, son 
of the emperor Frederic III. We shall find 
this marriage a continual source of wars and 
public calamities. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PACTIONS OF TORK AND I^NCASTER, WHICH !>£« 
STROY£D TH£ HOUSS OF TUfl pLANTAGJINXTS. 
TR£AXY Ol* F3GC<^UIGNI, 

The ikctions of York and Lancaster, the first ihik* ^ 
distinguished hy the White Rose^ the second hy ^!^ 
the Red Rose^ had long contended with the j^^i. 
most violent animosity in England, where the 
turhulent and fierce spirit of the nation gave a 
loose to all the rage of civil discords. "We 
have seen the house of Mortimer rohbed of 
the crown by the duke of Lancaster, who 
reiraed under the name of Henry IV . Richard , 
duke of York, heir of that family, attempted 
to realize his rights against the weak Henry 
VL, and, raising a rebellion in 145ji, took the 
king prisoner at the battle of St Albans ; but, 
bein? naturally moderate and irresolute, left 
the title of King to Henry, contenting himself 
with that of Protector. 

The royal authority was again established Hemie 
by Margaret of Anjou, a woman comparable to iSbm^ 
the heroes of chivalry j but this revolution was j^^ 
of no lone standing. In 1460, she lost the 
battle of Northampton against the famous earl 
of Warwick, when Henry was again taken 
prisoner. His wife delivered him a third time 
^ gaining tvfo victories, in one of which t|iQ 
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duke of York was slain ; but his son Edward, 

a young prince, equally brave and ambitious, 

supportea his father's pretensions with more 

1461. success. In 1461, he was proclaimed at Lon- 

i^^ don, and immediately after gained over Mar- 

EdJ^iv 8^^* ^'^^ bloody battle of Taunton, where 

'thirty-six thousand men were slain on both 

sides. The parliament then acknowledged the 

right of the strongest, notwithstanding the 

pri<H* acts passed in three reigns confinnii^ the 

title of the Lancastrian family. Thus every 

thing, even laws and principles, depends upon 

the caprice of Fortune ! 

Margwet Thc intrepid Margaret, having received some 

^?iaSMvi,suc^cours from Louis XI. and from Scotlaod^ 

f^ti^ r»tunied to ^.ttack the usurper ; but was again 

beaten at Hexham, in 1464. In her flight 

through the woods, she met a robber, who 

rushed upon her sword in hand : Corns Jinuftrd^ 

n^ Jrififid^ said she to him ; / commif to ymer 

care the wn of your king. The robber, struck 

with veneration, secured her escape. She soon 

after took refuge in France, and the unfortu^ 

Date Henry remained a close priscmer in the 

tower of liondon. 

Edward Edward IV. confirmed with blood a thrane 

iJ!^o^ which he had purchased by so many massacres; 

y^^J^ but the more cruelty he .excited, the more be 

exposed himself to revolutions. The face of 

aflairs wa3 changed by a fault, into which he 

was drown by love. While Warwick, to wh<Ma 

he was principally indebted for the crown, was 

negoeiating for nim a marriage with Bona o| 

Savoy, jister to the queen ot France, he pri« 

vately married Elizabeth Woodville, widow of 

a private gentleman, with whom he was desa 



{lerately in love, and ivfaom he had in vain at- 
tempted to seduG^. On this news, Warwick 
was filled with indignation, returned to Eng*- 
land, formed cahals, drew over the malecon^ 
tents to his party, and even the dnke of Cla* 
rence, the king's hrother ; after which he re^ 
conciled himself to Mamaret, his mortal enemy, 
undertaking to restore uie lung whom he had 
dethroned, and to dethrone him whom he had 
set np. 

It is scarce possible to conceive the rapidity Hemy vl 
of the execution^ He landed, and more than mtond, 
sixty thousand Englishmen flocked to his stand- 
ard. Edward fled, after a battle, in the night, 
and lost the kingdom in eleven days. Henry 
VI. was taken oiit of his priscm, and again ac* 
knowledged ; and the parliament repealed the 
acts, by which so many other acts had beea 
repealed. 

Seven months after happened a. new reyo* 1471. 
lution. Edward IV. having obtained spme ^^^^ 
slight succours from the duKe of Burgundy, 
ianded on the coast of England with two thpvu 
sand men, in order, as he said, to recover only 
his duchy of York. His partisans hastened to 
join him. Warwick fougnt a battle at Bamet, 
without waiting for Queen Margaret, where he 
was defeated and slain. The heroine fought in 
her turn at Tewkesbury ; but lost the battle 
and her liberty. The prince of Wales, her 
son, who was likewise a prisoner, speaking 
haughtily to the conqueror, received a blow 
from him, and was immediately murdered by 
the dukes of Gloucester and Clarence ; the lat- 
ter of whom had betrayed Warwick, and join* 
ed the king, his brother. The death of Stenry 
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-VI., who was assassinated a few days afbei^ 
wardS) mQ,kes the last act of this horrid tnu 
gedy. 
Edwttdiv.. The atrocity of Edward^s character did not 
f5^ prevent his indulging in pleasures. These were 
«ven his ruling passion ; but the national ha* 
,tred against the French name, inflamed by the 
intrigues of Charles the Rash, who was still 
alive, rousing him from the bosom of volup^ 
tuousness, he summoned Louis XI. to restore 
Normandy and Guienne, and advanced at the 
head of an army to obtain by force what be 
could not gain by fair means. 
jjmtisXL Had not the impetuous Burgundian rashly 
|pa^« » attacked Lorraine, without waiting for the 
'***■ English, France would have been in the most 
imminent danger. Louis carefully avoided a 
war : his favourite weapons were subtilty and 
money. Not being very delicate on the point 
of honour, provided he could remove the dan- 
ger, he entered into a negociation, bribed the 
Slngliah ministers, and, by the treaty of Pec» 

J^uigni in 1475, purchased a disgraceful truce 
or seven years, oy a pension or annual tribute 
of fifty tnousand crowns of gold. The only 
honourable article in the treaty was the d&r 
liverance of Margaret of Anjou, whose ransom 
was paid by the king, and that heroine re* 
turned to end her days in her native country. 
Bdwu^ As the order of ideas is of more importance 
j|;3^ than that of dates, let us rapidly pursue the 
^^^^ tra^cal history of the two Roses to its con. 
elusion. Edward IV., equally cruel and vo- 
luptuous, stained with the blood of the royal 
house of Lancaster, likewise shed that of nis 
brother the duke of Clarence, to whom he was 
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in part indebted for the last revolution. In 
order to gratify his hatred and suspicion, he 
caused the duke to be arrested, and tried by 
the parliament, which was then the slave of 
the court. He was condemned, though con^ 
victed of no capital offence, and only allowed to 
choose the manner of his death ; upon which 
the whimsical prince was, aOTeeably to his re- 
quest, drowned in a ton of JV&lmsey. 

Edward dying in 1482, while he was pre- Bjoojy 
paring to renew the war against France, the TS'Sf* 
duke of Gloucester, his other brother, a mon- Q^jJ^i^ 
«ter of wickedness, who was reeent of the king- 
dom during the minority of Eaward V., eldest 
son of the late king, formed a design to usurp 
the crown of En^nd. At first view, this 
project must appear entirely chimerical; for 
Edward had not only left two sons, but there 
were surviving children of the duke of Cla- 
rence, an elder brother of Gloucester. But this 
xMmsideration did not deter him. Bj a mur- 
der, he rid himself of Lord Hastings, the great 
chamberlain, who was a zealous loyalist. He 
had the effrontery to publish a report, that 
the late king and the duke of Clarence were 
bastards j thus defaming his own mother, who 
was still alive. He gave himself out for the 
only lawful heir, and was proclaimed by a few 
wretches, whose purchased acclamations he 
made to pass for the voice of the people} 
caused young Edward, and his brother the 
duke of York, to be murdered in the Tower ; 
and, so early as 1483, had got possession of the 
throne ; after which the parliament was com^ 

5 'lied to acknowledge him, under the name of 
ichard UI. 
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Richaid So many atrocious deeds were only calcu* 
^^""^1 lated to rouse the vengeance of a brave natioa, 
RiehLnd. "^^ I>ncastrian party resumed courage, and 
i4e& cast theii* eyes on Henry earl of Richmond, 
md^on of that Owen Tudor who had married 
le widow of Henry V. He was heir to the 
house of Lancaster, but by the female line, and 
even by a legitimated branch, which the very 
act of legitimation excluded from the crown. 
Richmond, being proscribed, had found an 
asylum in Bretagne ; but the hatred of tyraonj 
was alone sufficient to set him on the throne. 
We here have an example of those sudden r&r 
volutions so conmion in the history of £ng«> 
gland. In 1485, the earl arrived on the coast 
of Wales, with about two thousand men far<- 
nished by France, and in a little time found 
himself at the head of a considerable anny, 
with which he attacked Richard at Bosworth ; 
who being deserted by one of his generals, lost 
the battle, and was slain fighting with great 
courage. 
HouM Tims, after a civil war of thirty years, after 
Fbnt^t twelve pitched battles, and numnerless acts oi 
«|^ barbarity, the house of Anjou Plantagenet, 
which had reigned three hundred and diirty 
years, perished in torrents of blood. Thus, re- 
lations and brothers, giving way to inveterate 
rage, were mutually the destroyers of eadi 
pther, while they tore the bowels of their na* 
tive country. If ambition is not deterred by 
those horrid events, let the people, at least, 
dread being the inslxuments of her madness, in 
order to become sooner or later her victims ! 
^^y^J^ Richmond, who mounted the throne, under 
tia title, the name of Henry VII., had recourse to the 



expedient of procuring a bull from the pope, 
in confirmation of his rights ; which is a proof 
that he thought them weak and uncertain, 
though the parliament had declared, that the 
ri^ht of succession was vested in his person. 
In compliance with the wishes of the nation, 
he married Eli2;abeth, d^u^ter of Edward IV., 
and thus united the titles of York and Lan- 
caster. This mcmarch enjoyed almost perpe- 
tual tranquillity during a reign of twenty-four 
years ; in the course of which we shall find him 
jumble the great lords, extend the prerogatives 
pf the crown, and govern England nearly in the 
jsfame manner as Iiouis XI. governed France, 
with leas rigour, but the same interested and 
political views. 

That the kings in this period generally aim- R^*^ 
ed at extending their authority, might be owing 1^1^ 
to their passions ; yet this seemed necessary for 
the public good, as no other method was left 
to establish order, and enforce obedience to the 
laws. For several centuries, history only pre*- 
sents us with the spectacle of vast monarcnies 
a perpetual prey to discord, not from a zeal for 
political liberty, but the fiE^tions of the nobles^ 
always eager to make encroachments. How 
ioould such disorders be repressed, if the roya} 
authority continued without power ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PARTICULARS OF TH£ REIGN OF JLOUIS XU 

cnidtia Louis died in 1483. Let us here collect, in on« 
LoiriJxL view, some interesting particulara of his reign, 
of which we could not take notice elsewhere. 
If, according to the expression of Francis L, 
Louis XI. enfranchised the langs^ if he made the 
powerful submit to the yoke, he accomplishe4 
it by acts of injustice and cruelty. The most 
illustrious men lost their heads on a scaffold ; in 
which number were the constable de St Paul, 
his brother-in-law, the count d'ArmaCTac, the 
dukes d'Alencon and Nemours ; and the infant 
children of tne last were, by the king's order, 
sprinkled with the blood of their father. These 
executions were possibly the punishment of 
treason ; but tyranny, rather than equity, com- 
monly presided on the seat of judgment. Sus- 
picions were irecjuently substituted for proofs, 
and were multiplied in proportion to the natred 
entertained a^inst th^ gloomy monarch. Tris- 
tan the hermit, a sanguinary prevot^ his friend, 
gnd the minister of hia vengeance, is celebrated 
among* the inventors of tortures. What a friend 
for a King ! 
grat fiefii Had it not be^n for the military force esta- 
n-iuuted blished in the last reign, and the care which 
$i>e erowp. Louis XJ, took to avoid a war, even at the ex- 
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pease of his honour, such a government would 
have met with violent shocks. But circum* 
stances were favourable to him. Of the ancient 
neat vassals there remained only the dukes of 
Bretagne and Burgundy ; and the death of the 
latter, without issue male, augmented the power 
of the crown, which would have made immense 
acquisitions^ had the dauphin married hisdaugh-* 
ter. Besides, Provence was bequeathed to it 
by the count de la Marche, nephew and heir of 
Hene of Anjou. 

Aflter the nobles had ruined their fortunes by The i»dai 
the crusades ; the people had freed themselves £dinel 
from slavery ; the appeal to the king's courts 
was fibrmly established ; the parliaments were 
composed of lawyers, and acted upon fixed 
principles. After the kings issued ordinances 
in quality of legislators, and recovered the 
principal rights of sovereignty, the feudal anar- 
chy daily fell to ruin. 

The states assembled in 1468, made a regu- RcpUtioii 
lation extremely well calculated for the preven- ^' ^i^ 
tion of those disorders, which had so often oc- ^p"»*«w- 
casioned the dismemberment of the monarchy. 
They declared, that Normandy could not be 
detached from the crown ; and that the king, 
as to what concerned his brother, might act 
conformably to a declaration of Charles V., 
with regard to the appanage of the children of 
¥rance, which had been fixed at twelve thou- 
sand livres a year ^ in lands erected into a duchy 
or county. These twelve thousand livres would 
at present make about one hundred and twenty, 
four thousand. 

Louis XI. was a monarch of a vicious and chaneter 
inconsistent character ^ absolute without digni- Loui^ xl 
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ty, popular without mildness; syfltematically' 
unjust, aud yet zealous for the administratfon 
of justice ; unprincipled and perfidious, while 
he made an open profession of subtlety. He 
violated the first duties of morality, and gave 
himself up to the most ridiculous superstitions^ 
decorated himself with the title of Most Gkris-f 
tiafij and rendered religion contemptible or odi**' 
ous; tyrannized over his subjects, while he 
trembled, like a slave, before his physician ; and 
debased, though, notwithstanding, he strength* 
ened, the royal authority ; which he effected 
by a dexterous use of that powerful engine, mo-* 
ney. He augmented the taille three millions^ 
If we believe him, he took the money of th^ 
people only to spare their blood, as if it had 
not been possible to be sparing of both. Yet 
he had, at least, the prudence to despise that 
fatal ambition, which delights more in extend- 
ing than securing dominion ; and this was really 
sparing the peoj^e. 
Rdtted The republic of Genoa, being ill ^vemed, 
,„^^aty because the nobles oppressed the multitude, bad 
^ often sought a master, but was equally incapable 
of obedience, and preserving her independence. 
That state had submitted to Charles VI. asid 
revolted against him ; she had successively put 
herself under the dominion of the marquis of 
Montferrat, the duke of Milan, and Charles VH., 
and had rebelled against them alL She now 
made an ofier of the sovereignty to Louis XI,, 
who replied, I give you to the d&vil. He inbe^ 
rited the rights . of the house of Anjou to the 
throne of Naples, but took care not to turn his 
views towards that quarter. His son, as we 
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shall see afterwards, was less prudent, and drew 
upon himself a numher of misfortunes. 

Louis XI. established posts, which were at ^.JSygv, 
first destined solely for carrying the despatches 
of government and those of the pope. The 
miiversity of Paris had set him the example by 
the couriers they kept. He instituted the order 
0£ St Michael, which, with that of the Golden' 
Fleece, founded by Philip ihe Good, duke of 
Burgundy, greatly contributed to the fall of the 
ancient chivalry. He eiicou^ged the Erench 
to cultivate trade, which, from want of skill, 
^y abandoned to foreigners. He purposed 
to publish a code for the administration of jus^ 
tice. Bat what can we think of a prince, who 
chose such men for his ministers as cardinal 
Balue and Olivier le Daim ? The first, whom 
he had raised from the dunghill, a mean-spirit- 
ed and unprincipled wretch, villanously betray-^ 
ed him. The second, who became a great lonl^ 
after having been his barber, was hanged for 
an infiunous crime, in the beginmng of the 
reign of Charles VIII. 
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CHA]PTER V. 

T£]l£P£STUOUS GOVERNMENT OF FLORENCE, TiLXi 
LORENZO D£ MEDICI8 INCLUSIVELY. 

Italy will now attract our attention, where we 
shall see the French coming in search of con- 

;[ue8t, and finding only their graves. But, be-» 
ore we give the history of their wars for the 
kingdom of Naples, let us cast our eyes on Flo-> 
rence, and view the glorious epoch of the Me-i 
dicis. 
nomtine After the Italian cities had shaken off the 
''^'^ German yoke, the spirit of Uberty principally 
bMi bMii. displayed itself at Florence. Its citizens, wnose 
activity and genius merit high commendations^ 
would have rounded a powerful and lasting re^ 
public, could they have extinguished the flames 
of faction. Unhappily, that simplicity, which 
ought to be the basis of a repuolican govern^ 
ment ; that equality, so necessary to keep all 
the subjects in obedience to the laws ; that love 
of the public weal, to which every thing ought 
to give place, could not be revived, except Try 
prodigies of legislation, no example of which is 
to be found in modern Italy. 
Happy After the death of Frederic the Second, a 
^^'^'SSr^ coalition of the Guelph and Gibeline factions 
tbe^ seemed to be formed at Florence. The go- 
Fradcric iL vcmment was intrusted to twelve annual ma- 
gistrates J and two foreign judges were elected 
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for the trial of causes; so ^prehensive was 
this people lest citizens shoufui give umbrage 
to each other. These beginnings were so suc- 
cessful, that, in ten ^ears, Florence had drawn 
into her alliance Pistoia, Sienna, and Arezzo, 
subjected Volaterra, and governed in Tuscany 
witn uncontrolled dominion. 

The factions soon reviving, the Guelphs drove FactSooi ' 
out the Gibelines, who, in their turn, expelled ^^^^01^ 
the Guelphs. For a long time we meet with no- 
thing but a continued series of disturbances, 
changes, and acts of violence. The nobles, 
the cittadini or bui^hers, and the lower people, 
again formed so many irreconcilable parties. 

In 1282, all the nobility were excluded from Tiie 
the government, which was put into the hands ^^^ 
of merchants and tradesmen, with the title of ^g^ 
Lards. Afterwards a gonfalonier, standard- 
bearer^ was created from the body of the peo- 
ple, who, having the command of a body of 
troops, was to be ready to assist the lords. 
New disorders were produced by the new ad- 
ministration. In order to keep the nobles in 
their duty, a method was contrived entirely cal- 
culated to irritate them. As witnesses durst 
not depose against them, the magistrates were 
authorized to pass sentence on public report, or 
common rumour. It was not perceived, that 
an arbitrary method of admimstering . justice 
would necessarily increase licentiousness. 

The nobles gained ground, but split into two JntotiM 
factions, the white and the black, armed against «*'*"*'^ 
each other, to tear their country in pieces ; and 
these divisions still increased the general weak- 
ness. The cities of Tuscany withdrew their 
obedience. Castruccio Castracani, master of 

VOL. rv. I 
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Lucca and Pisa, filled Florence with terror. 
They had put themselves under the dominion 
of Rohert, king of Naples, for five years, and 
became voluntarily subject to his sou Charlea. 
In 1328 they recoverea their liberty, again lost 
it, and afterwards recovered it 
Biiu Notwithstanding so many storms, they still 

aguiwuhem j-gtained a name which imposed respect ; for the 

GregorjrXL rebcllious cities voluntarily returned to subjec- 
tion, when the Florentines offered to renounce 
all claim of sovereign^, and to be content with 
their alliance. Pope Gre^ry XI. and the Vis- 
,conti were baffled in their attempts to subdue 
them. The style used by the court of Home, 
in such circumstances, is well known ; but we 
meet here with a remarkable peculiarity. The 
pope, when he laid the repubhc imder an inter- 
dict, condemned the citizens to slavery, and 
granted the property of that excommunicated 
people to the first who should seize it. 
vndtUm It would be superfluous and tiresome to give 

ibni^oBi. R more particular detail of perpetual struggles 
and unimportant reformations, never of any real 
utility. Florence had scarcely enjoyed a few 
years repose, when the storms again broke out 
with violence. The Guelphs persecuted the Gi- 
belines ; the people could not bear Ijie nobles ; 
the nobles and dttadku caballed to enslave the 
people. The republic gave a picture of th« 
Athenian democracy; but no Solon had ap- 
peared among them, nor had they yet acquired 
the gentleness of manners which ciiaracterized 
Athens ; accordingly their dissentiona were q£> 
ten bloody. 

PirtrfCToe ^ The Medicis, a family which had enriched 
itself by commerce, by fibeir merit and bene& 
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eence, at last acquired the authoritv necesaairy antboritf 
for extirpating so many abuses: Silyester Mct ^ yLkm 
4ici, who eiyoye4 the digmty of TOnfalcouer 
about the mjdale of the fourteenta c^itury, 
laid the foundations of a reformation^ which 
was at fiiBt attended with very little success. 
However^ the doniinion of the people from that 
period began to d^line. Veri Medici appras!* 
ed die troubles, and» though he might nave 
seized the government, rather chose still to act 
the citizen. John Medici followed his example, 
rose to all the dignitii^s without the least tmc? 
tore of ambition, by his prud^ice tempered the 
animosity of the different parties, and under 
him the republic aijoyed a tranquillity, which 
till then it nad never known. 

Cosmo, soa to John, had the glory of surr Como, 
passing bis father. His enemies, envious of his 
merit and reputation, accused him before the 
supreme council, and he was banished, as Aris* 
tiiic9 and Camillus had been ; but was almost 
immediately recalled, because nothing but dis- 
order prevailed in his absence. The title of 
Father qfhfs Coimfry was ik^ nobk reward of 
his virtues. 

No govemm^it, faulty in its principle,Gbange^ commki 
able at the pkasure of faction, and every instant n^J^Sd. 
ready to fall to pieces for want of laws and bar- 
monyt can be reformed, except by extraojrdinar 
ry methods. The mpre licentious libcarty pr^ 
vails, tb& more does the republic, though mr 
jaenaibly, approai^ to monaroby. The govero- 
mtaak of Florence was put into the hands of a 
commission, which was obliged to be rroew^d 
six times in the spoype o£ twentv-one years, till 
1455. Cosmo Medici was the oead and soul qf 

i2 
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this magistracy, and employed his authoritr 
only for the promotion of the public gooa. 
The commission was at last suppressed by the 
cabals of ambitious men, who strove to rule in 
their turn. Pitti, the gonfalonier, a man of 
enterprising temper, restored it by force, and 
exercised the authority with rigour. Cosmo, 
enfeebled by old age, rather suffered his col- 
league to act than acted himself. 
CoD^inMiy Peter Medici, who succeeded Cosmo, in 1464, 
^tS^uSLa. being almost incapable of managing affairs, on 
account of his ill state of health, tne enemies 
of that powerful and respectable family con* 
spired its destruction. Their plot did not suc- 
ceed, and the commission was renewed; but 
Peter's inactivity occasioned perpetual cabals. 
After his death, all the black arts of hatred and 
envy were employed against his sons Julian 
and Lorenzo. 
14TO. -^ The Pazzi, whose family was one of the most 
i^'a illustrious in Florence, resolved to assassinate 
■■■■^J*^ those two citizens, whom they could not bring 
ft church, down without an act of viltany. Pope Six- 
tus IV. was not ashamed to enter into their 
views ; and an archbishop of Pisa, named Sal- 
viati, was the soul of this infamous conspiracy. 
An attempt was made, under the mask of 
friendship, to draw the Medicis to an entertain- 
• ment, where death awaited them. Julian hav- 
ing refused the invitation, though he did not 
entertain the least distrust, the church itself 
was pitched upon for the scene of the murder. 
During the celebration of mass, at the eleva- 
tion of the host, which was the signal ag^reed 
upon, the conspirators drew their poignards, 
and stabbed thQ two victims. Julian expired 
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•on the . spot ; but Lorenzo 4^ended himidelf, Lokuo 
and escaped. The people instantly avenged •■"■'^ 
their benefactors. The murderers wejre torn 
in piec^, and th^ archbishop of Pisa himself 
i¥as banged. 

It would seem, that Sixtus ought tp h^ve £»xti» iv. 

disjseinbled and been silent, in order to hide his "'^' 

own 9hajne ; but he let loose against th^ Flor- 

.rentii^es all th$ thunders of the church. They 

9t first despised the interdict, and implored the 

protection of France.. lA>uis XJ., who wa^ still 

Alive, from generosity, or motiye^ pf policy, 

.dechu^d in tneir favour. Hp threatened to re- 

.e3l;^blish the prs^mq^tic sanction, sent a body 

of troops, and heul out against the artifices of 

th^ Romish court. At last, the pope granted 

.what he could no longer refuse ; but the pon^ 

tifioal authority always 'triumphed by the hn^ 

miliatlons it imposed, on condition of disprip* 

ing*^ The Florentine ambassadors wer^ oblige 

fid to submit to flagellation when they received 

absolution. 

. Nothing could be a 3trouger justification of 
the zeal testified by the Florentines in favour *^*T ^** 
of the Medicis, than the manner in which Lo- s**^ 
renzo governed their republic. A protector of 
learning and the fipe arts^ as his grandfather, 
Cosmo, had been ; Ubei^l, \vith a judicious 
magnificence, and less solicitous of performing 
brilliant than good actions ; at home, a ma- 
gistrate without pomp, continuing the com.- 
merce carried on by nis ancestorst He sur-r 
passed all the princes of his time, not-only iu 
real merit, but by the influence he had in the 
afi'airs of Italy, and the success of his prudent 
policy. 
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,J*^ To restore peace in Italy, whidbi for aeveial 
to^ centuries, had been a theatre of usurpatiotiiy 
J^ wars, and tragical revolutions, was a project 
wi*Jr- worthy of a great man, and it was formed by 
him. The Venetians, pressed on one side hy 
the Turks, on the other fell upon Lombardy. 
liOdoTico Sforza, sumamed tne Moor, bad 
taken Milan from young John Galeazzo, hi» 
nephew, to whom he left only an empty titk^ 
Ferdinand, king of the Two Sicilies, natund 
son of Alphonso, and father*-in-law of Joha 
<3aleai;zo, was more irritated against Lodovi* 
CO, as he himdelf hdd some pi*etension8 on MU 
Ian. Every thing then threatened new ward, 
atid Florence must certainly be the principai 
mifferer in tbe fray $ but Lor^i^o had deKtentt 
enough to prevent them* He not only efiected 
a reconciliation between Ferdinand and Lodow 
▼ioo, but engaged them in a league with tbt 
Florentines for the maintenance otpeaoe. The 
Venetians suspended their conouests. Pope 
Innocent VIII. in vain attempted to dethrone 
die king of Naples. Italy had time to breathe, 
and at last enjoyed happin^s; but she lost 
Lorenzo de IVledici too socki^ who died bt 
149tS, at the age of forty-three. He was suc^ 
ce^ed by his son, Peter, a man of no merits 
and the flames of war soon spread universal de^ 
vastation^ 
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CHAPTER VL 

ftEIQN OF CHARLES VIII. IN TRANCE. FRUITLESS 

CQNaUEST OF NAPi.ES. 

Prom the year 1483, the crown of Fiance bad ivouUesnt 
been worn by Charles VIII., a young prince, iNp^dng 
ill e4ucated, rash, and incapable of application. ^J^f^ 
He had ascended the throne at the age of thir- chaSL 
teen, and by the last will of Lonis XI., the ^^"' 
kingdom was to be governed during the kinj?*8 
minorij^ by his eldest sister, Anne, wife of Boa- 
ter de JBourbon, lord of Beaujeu. This arrange- 
ment gave birth to a civil war. The duke of 
Orleans, afterwards king Louis XII., claimed 
the regency, which he att^onpted to get intb 
his own hands ; but not succeeding, rebelled, 
and entered into a league with the duke of 
Bretaene and^ Maximilian of Austria ; how^ 
ever, ne was defeated and taken prisoner at 
the battle of St Aubin. 

A short time after died the duke of Bre- The 
tagne, without issue male. Anne his dfmgh^^^^j^ 
ter, heiress of that large j>royince, was alre^idy ^^ 
married by proxy to Maximilian, who had bu- 
ried his nrst wife, the heiress of Iturgundy, 
In order to reunite that duchy to the crown, 
Anne was prevailed on, not without difficultly, 
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to break off a marriage which she desired, and 
espouse the king of France, whom she did not 
love. The duke of Orleans, though he enter- 
tained a passion for that princess, had the ge- 
nerosity tb serve Charles VIII. in a matter 
so delicate. This illustrious rebel was become 
a zealous subject. The king, by taking him 
out of prison, had inspired hiiii with gratitude, 
and the duke only thought of cancelling the 
memory of his yevolt by the lustre of his vir- 
tues. 
j^ Margaret of Austria, daughter of the arch- 
wdbduke duke Maximilian, who had been long before 
tdkn mS. bethrothed to Charles, and was even educated 
at the court of France till she should be ntar- 
riageable, was now to be sent back ; and her 
father, irritated by this double affront, breath- 
ed revenge. He took up arms, as he had of- 
ten done ; but having little power in the Low 
Countries, and with difficulty procurtng a 
small reinforcement from the emperor Fi^ede- 
ric III., h^ would probably have lost part of 
his dominions, had not the minds of the French 
been fascinated by the insensate desire of mak- 
ing distant conquests. Flatterers, who studv 
the weak side of princes, to turn it to their 
own advantage, excited Charles to support 
his claim on the kingdom of Naples. In- 
toxicated with this project, he restored to 
Maximilian Franche Comt6 and Artois, whidi 
hqd been seized by Louis XI., and in the same 
manner gave back Rousillon and Cerdagne to 
Ferdinand the Catholic, only requiring of him, 
in return, to observe a neutrality in the Italian 
war. At last he set out, almost without taking 
9ny precautions, on this dangerous expedition, 
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which he looked upon as a journey for plea- 
sure. 

LiOdoviGO Sforsa and the too-celehrated i4m. 
Alexander VI., Borgia, had invited him them- ^*" 
selves ; for after the death of Lorenzo de Me- ^^wwa. 
dici, the system of union and peace no longer 
subsisted. Trusting to tjiem was not the least 
imprudence of which Charles VIII. was guil- 
ty. Peter Medici rashly refused him a pas- 
sage ; but being soon intimidated by the 
French arms, granted whatever was required 
of him, and was driven out by the Florentines, 
who were more firm in their resolutions. The 
monarch appeared before their city with all 
the pomp ot a conqueror, and wanted to im- 
pose on them intolerable conditions ; but one 
of the deputies replied with spirit, Since you 
make sueh demands^ sound jfour trumpets^ and xve 
toiU ring our heUs. This instance of firmness 
determined him to content himself with con- 
cluding an alliance. 

The pope had already repented of having cwk* 
brought in the French, and joined AlphoUr '^^^ 
so II., the king of Naples, against them ; upon AkzajMier 
which Charles marched immediately to Rome, ^^ 
and entered it at the head of his troops. Alex- 
ander, being shut up in the castle of St Anj^e- 
lo, was obliged to come to a treaty ; alter 
which the king kissed his feet, served him with 
water to wash during the celebration of mass, 
and took his station behind the dean of the 
sacred college. 

A circumstance more remarkable is, that zidm 
the pope was obliged to put into his hands a***^"** 
T\irkisn prince, named Zizim, son of the for- !»«»«>• 
midable Mahomet II. Zizim, after an un- 
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successful rebellion against his brother Bajs^ 
zet, had taken refuge among the Christiana. 
Alexander probably designed to deliver him up 
to the sultan, from wl^m he was solicitingr 
succours, and is suspected of having poisoned 
him before he put him into the king's hands. 
Every species of siuspicion may fall upon this 
monster, who was a disfgrace to the tiara an4 
to the church. 

« • > * 

i4igs. M^^^^^ ^be Neapolitans seemed to invite 
Conquesi the couqucror. Alphonso, who had rendered 
N^ himself odious by his tyranny, fled into Sicily, 
where he concealed himself in a monasterv* 
9^nc] his son Ferdinand II, retired to an islancl; 
Charles bad only the trouble of showing him- 
self, and five months after his departure finoxii 
France wa3 master of Naples. Successes sq 
rapid, with a ^nall army unprovided with mQ- 
ney, can be i^ttributed only to a panic whi<^ 
seize4 the Italians. They were unacquainted 
with war, though engaged in continual quar^ 
rels among themselves ; th^y. had neither re« 
gular troops nor large canncm; their battles 
were only a kind pf justs, attended with very 
little bloodshed. To repulse the enemy and 
keep the field was to them a victory, soon de- 
cidid, while innumerable muidei/ were pro. 
du^ed by intestine feuds and personal revenge. 
Tbe impetuous valour of the French, there* 
|pre, necessarily overthrew every thing before it 
at the first shock ; a fruitless advantage, if pru- 
dence did not cement a conquest more easily 
made than kept ; but the French vivacity was 
not yet tempered with that virtue. 
ii^^ Pleasures, entertainments, extortions, ava- 
pnunitted rice, aud licentiousness ; no care taken to con« 
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filiate the niections of the new sabjectif j |ip ^ ^J^ 
jirecautioD \md to prevent attacks {ram other 
states ; 9uch were the methods at first used bj 
tfaoBe fiOfmidable conqueroxs to secure their 
dominion* Charles gave himself up entirdy to 
amusements, and abandoned the administratton 
of affaii9 to men imworthy of his confidence^ 
His enemies were on the watch, an^ profite4 
by his mistakes. The pope Alexander, Maxi^ 
milian, who had mounted the imperial throne, 
after the death of the weak Frederic, in 1.49^, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, kin^ of Spain, the 
Venetians, and Lodovico duKe of Milaii, his 
nephew, whom he had stripped of his doQii- 
nions, bein^ now dead, formed a lea^e tQ 
drive o|it the !p*rench, and restore Feidinand 

Charles, without attempting to avert this ^i^i^ 
storm, or taking his measures according to the ""p^jJlJl^ 
conjunctures, thought only of returning home. 
He left tfiree or four thousand men at Naples, 
and set out with the rest of the army, wnose 
numbers were reduced to seyen or eight thou- 
sand. The confederate army^, amounting to 
thirty thousand, waited for him in the Parme- 
san; but, intimidated by his boldness, they 
deliberated a long time whether they shoulq 
attack him. At last they came to a resolution^ 
and givine him battle at Fomuovo, were de- 
feated in less than an hour, with the loss of 
three thousand men, while there fell only two 
hundred of their enemies. 

This victory, 90 glorious to Charles VIII., ,4^ 
served only to open him a passage. The king- J^ 
dom of Naples was lost the year following, kiMdom p§ 
1496 ; Gonsalvo of Cordova, a celebrated Spa- ^ 
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Bnth nish general, fiuding it an easy task to drive 
"^viiL** ^^* * handful of French, who were detested in 
1408. the country. This would have been a real 
happiness to France, had that nation learned 
from this disaster to act with discretion. Xhe 
king died young, in 1498. His four children 
being deaa, he was succeeded by Louis duke 
of Orleans. I defer to another epoch the reign 
of that prince, who, though pos9essed of great 
yirtues, was incurably tainted with th$ fsLt^J 
ambition pf reigning in Italy, 



I 
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CHAPTER VIL 

or SPAIN. REIGN OF H£KRT IV. IN CASTILE. B£-> 
GINNING OF THE REIGN OF FERDINAND THE CA- 
THOXJC AND ISABELLA* 

Spain, bo long divided, weak, and in a manner 
unconnected with the general system of £u« 
rope, now becomes a considerable power, 
wbich, from this period, will demand particu- 
lar attention. In order to discover the origin 
of its grandeur, we must go back to a reign of 
all others the most unfortunate and opprobri* 
ous. 

Henry IV., sumamed the Impotent^ notwith-^ Henry iv. 
standing his continual debaucheries, ascended ^g^ 
the throne of Castile in 1454. He was a de* Debwchenr 
scendant of Henry Transtamara, who, as we utconrt. 
have seen before, acquired the crown by the 
murder of his brother. The new court seem«- 
ed to be characterized by every vice which 
can degrade human nature. Henry passed his 
life among a crowd of minions and mistresses ; 
and queen Joanna, sister of the king of Portu- 
gal, copying his example, openly kept gallants. 
As pleasure was their only business, the afiairs 
of tne nation necessarily grew worse every day. 
A ruinous magnificence was looked upon as 
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real grandeur. Louis XI. having been chosea 
arbiter between the kings of Castile and Ar- 
ragon, Henry, in an interview with him,^ being 
disgusted at the slovenly simplicity which he 
afiected, conceived the utmost contempt for 
that prince and the French in general ; but he 
was duped in the negociation, even by those 
in whom he reposed the greatest confidence. 
On the discovery of their treachery, he dis- 
graced them, and put in their place Bertrand 
de la Cueva, whose adulterous correspondence 
with the queen gave scandal to the whole 
realm. This choice made the fire of rebellion 
burst into a flame, which had long lain dor^ 
mant under the ashes, 
n^v^ The malecontents, headed by Carillo arch* 
]g*^ bishop of Toledo, formed and executed pro* 
B^' jects which seem almost incredible. In 1464^ 
of oimcdo. ^YiQj forced the king to acknowledge his bro- 
ther Alphonso heir to the crown, in prejudice 
of Joanna his daughter, to whom they had 
already sworn allegiance, and sent to Rome to 
demand a dispensation from that oath which 
they had violated. The following year, they 
deposed Henry IV. in effigy upon a scaffold ; 
a ceremony 6<|ually extravagant and unexam- 
pled. Botn sides ran to arms. The battle 
of Olmedo was indecisive; but the kmg be* 
came still more contemptible by his not being 
present. The archbishop of Toledo fought 
with distinguished courage, wearing a stcJe 
over his armour, and, though wounded, was 
the last to quit the field. We shall afterwards 
find several prelates signalize themadvea in 
war. 
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Spain bad likewise her heroines. A lady of spukh 
Villalva, who defended the royal cause in Cas- heroiiiM. 
tile ; and a qneen of Arragon, who fought for 
her husband against John of Anjou, duke of 
Lorraine, proclaimed king at Barcelona. 

Alphonso, who bad been crowned by the Bauj 
Castuian rebels, died suddenly in 1408, at disbMn 
the age of fifteen ; but this accident did not ^^^ 
damp their spirit. They imposed conditions Jouum. 
on Henry IV., and obliged him to declare his 
sister Isabella heiress of the crown ; to disin* 
herit Joanna his daughter, and send her with 
the queen into Portugal. A legate took part 
in the trea^. Joanna was supposed to be a 
bastard of Cueva ; and this notion, kept up 
by a furious fiaction, deprived her of rights 
which, at another time, would unquestionably 
have been respected. 

Tfae hand. of Isabella immediately became ibudk 
an object of intrigue and ambition. The king ^,2L^ 
of Portugal wanted to marry hen Louis Xf« i^crdinand* 
demanded her for his brother ; and the king 
of Arragon for his s<m Ferdinand. It was for 
the advantage of the rebels to prefer the last, 
who was the most capable of supporting them4 
Henry's inclinations leaned another way, but 
he had no power. As the treaty was spun out 
to a great length, a method was hit upon to 
brings it to a conclusion, which was worthy of 
all the steps already taken. Ferdinand came 
to Valladoiid in disguise, where the archbishop 
of Toledo privately performed the ceremony of 
marriage, and even assured them, that he had 
the pope's dispensation, though it did not ar- 
rive tin three years afiterwarak Such a pre- 
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late certainly deserved to be at the head of a 
conspiracy. 
^^ Henry, transported with rage at this pro- 

^nl^* ceeding, disinherited his sister, and restored 
of his daughter to her rights, whom he offered in 

^^^M^i^' marriage tq the duke of Guienne, brother of 
Louis Al.f and, on his refusal, to the king* of 
Portugal, by whom the proposal was likewise 
rejected ; so little was there to be reckoned on 
tl]U3 fortune of that princess. A civil war was 
kindled through the whole kingdom, and the 
names of Joanna and Isabella roused all the 
factious spirits to arms* At last the king was 
reconciled to his sister and Ferdinand. Hav- 
ing supped with them, he was seized, as he 
rose from table, with violent pains in his bow- 
els, of which he died in great agonies the same 
year, 1474, after having again acknowledged 
Joanna his daughter ana heiress. The queen 
Ukewise swore to her legitimacy ; but the peo- 
ple would give them no credit. Nor were the 
suspicions of poisoning, though universally 
spread, any obstacle to the fortune of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Both were able politicians ; 
yet, in the eyes of true wisdom, their reign will 
not appear to merit all the encomiums lavished 
upon it by historians* We ought to distrust 
national prejudices, especially those formed iu 
ignorant ages. 

Feitiiiiaiid 'I^hc bc^mning of their reim was tempestu- 

: ^^ ^^g^ Ferdinand, who enjoyea only the empty 
title of king, while the whole authority remain- 
ed in the hands of the queen, was on the point 
of retiring into Arragon. But Isabella retsun- 
ed him by the arts of flattery, caUing him her 
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master and lofd, but still acting as mistiess of 
the kingdom. The archbishop of Toledo, jea- 
lous of the confidence she reposed in the car- 
dinal Mendoza, gave way to his resentments 
/ shaUJlnd means, said he^ to make Isabel/a again 
take up the distqffl wMch I have made her guiL 
He retired, and formed cabals. Xlphonso V., 
king of Portugal, having at last determined to 
marry the princess Joanna^ daughter of Henry 
IV., she was proclaimed queen of Castile at 
Placentia. But after a war of some years con- 
tinuance, Alphonso renounced the marriage 
and his pretenstoas in 1479» upon which Joan- 
na entered into a monastery. The archbishop 
of Toledo had likewise been obliged, by the 
aeizure of his temporalities, to bend his haugh- 
ty spirit to the yoke of obedience. 

A wise and vigorous government was neces* 
sary for repressing the public disorders, which _ 
were carried to the utmost extremity. The f°>^> 
whde country swarmed with robbers. The ^"^ 
nobility favoured or cmnmitted depredations ; 
and their castles might be looked upon as so' 
many fortresses, possessed by enemies in the 
heart of the kingdom. In a word, all the a* 
buses of the feudal government were maintain- 
ed by violence and licentiousness. These it 
was resolved to destroy ; and an association 
was formed, under the name of the Sancta Her- ivi 
mamlad, holy brotherhood, to check murders, 
thefts, and violences of every kind ; to which 
a revenue, with a certain number of troops, was 
assigned. This establishment, as well as others 
of we like nature, met with great opposition 
from the grandees, who made advaulagc of 
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these crimes, as we have seen was the case ii:i 

the rest of Europe. ^ ; 

Yigoroiit The principal aim of Ferdinand and Isabellal 

i«j«-«ktikt. ^^ ^^ eradicate crimes by terror ; to raze the^ 

fortresses of the nobility who infested the coun^ 
try ; to revol^p the grants which exhausted the- 
treasury ; to free the people from the tyranny 
of the nobles, and subject them entirely to the 
royal authority. But in the midst of these use- 
ful cares, we find them everjrwhere establish- 
ing, with fiery zeal, those privileges of the In- 
quisition which are most opposite to the laws 
of humanity, and the beneficent rules of the 
GospeL 
^i„rran Toroucmada, a Dominican of a violent and 
ofthe cruel disposition, had obliged the queen to 
swear, before she was acknowledged, that, if 
she came to the crown, she would employ her 
utmost power for the extermination of impiety, 
of Jews, Mussulmen, heretics, and magicians. 
Cardinal Mendoza, inflamed by the Domini- 
can, enforced the observation of this oath. 
The Inquisition was established with rigours 
juridical! V tyrannical, and a barbarity of which 
there had been hitherto no example. Toixjue- 
mada, bein^ promoted to the office of grand 
inquisitor, in four years caused six thousand 

Sersons to be burnt alive, and more than a bun- 
red thousand felt the effects of his pei^ecuting 
zeal. A gloomy terror, a frantic fanaticism, 
reigned in every family ; the infamous trade of 
information was changed into a virtue ; the 
least suspicions, slight imprudences, imaginary 
or supposititious faults, were sufficient grounas 
for persecuting, blackening, and driving to 
despair a number of innocent pci-sons. 
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^' The fortunes, honour, and lives of indivi- odkm. 
ftuals were disposed of by the most iniquitous ^^'^^^ 
3t)(i>rocednres. Tne accused never was confront- tribunL 
^id with his accuser, nor even knew who he 
o^as. He was oblig^ to guess at his crime. 
^i^Entan^led in the snares of captious interroga- 
tories, ne often acknowledgea himself guiltj, 
totwithout knowing of what. The testimony of 
^Hhe nearest relations, of women of infamous 
akcharacter, was admitted, as if the want of o- 
i thers had been dreaded. And though, by law, 
iti false accusers were to bear the punishment of 
a retaliation ; though fictitious charges were ne- 
cessarily multiplied by personal enmities and 
t- superstitious follies, there was no example of a 
c calumniator being punished by the holy office. 
• There was no resource against the sentence of 
that tribunal ; no appeal to the sovereign, the 
: protector of his subjects. 

An infinite number of Jamiiiars were employ- its 6mUiax«. 
ed, who enjoyed great privileges ; and immense ^^^'^-^^ 
: sums were expended to ensure the misery of 
^pain, rather than the triumph of the faith. 
^ Those dreadful executions, where piles of vic- 
^ tims were sacrificed ; those auto-da-^ acts of 
faith, a bare recital of which makes human na- 
ture shudder, were made acts of religion, and 
spectacles at which even kings assisted with 
zeal. If, with several authors, we think that 
Spain and Portugal had reason to congratulate 
themselves on having, by such methods, ba- 
nished Mahometism, Judaism, or heresy, it 
must then be necessary to degrade reason to a 
; level with brutal instinct, and tyrannise over 
! mankind. The world must be laid waste with 
file and sword, to make Christians and Catho- 

k2 
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lies ! Is it thus that the faith was established? 
Happily for the people, aad, I dare venture to 
say it, happily for religion, the Spanish govern- 
ment, which hecomes daily more enli^tened 
and humane, has greatly mitigated those ri* 
gours, which originated from the prejudices of 
U^ age. History will inform us what de^ 
wounds it haa g^ven the state* 

In 14l79f Ferdinand found himself master of 
^^^ Arragon and Sicily, hy the death of his fiuber, 
«^', John H. ; and Phebus de Foix, king of Na- 
varre, dying four years after, he demanded Ca- 
tharine, sister and heiress of the deceased mo- 
narch, in marriage for his son; at the same 
time seizing Pampeluna, in order to give more 
strength to his negotiation. We shall after- 
wards see him master of that kingdcmi. The 
power of Ferdinand and Isabella was every mo- 
ment increased by a crooked policy supported 
by arms. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

COKQUXST OF THE KINGDOM OF GRENADA. ElC- 
PUJLSION or THE JEWS FBOM SPAIN. 

The kingdom of Grenada, which was all that The iioon 
remainedof the Mahometan dominions in Spain, Gr^Lk 
attiucted the attention of amhitious princes, ^^^ 
who seemed invited to seize it, by motives of teu2^ 
zeal as well as interest. It is surprising that 
the Moors had not taken advantage of the dis- 
turbances in Castile, during the late reign, and 
that the]^ had even submitted to pay a tribute. 
But their strength eveiy day aeclined, from 
their mutual divisions ; and their dissensions, 
which at last increased to madness, in the end 
brought about their total ruin, as has been 
the ute of so many famous empires. Albo^ 
hacen, king of Grenada, was obliged to arm 
against one of his sons, and he was obliged to 
do the like against one of his uncles. Th^ 
flame of civil war raged universally, when Fer^* 
dinand and Isabella turned their arms against 
that tottering state, which, from the favours 
bestowed on it by nature, ought to have been 
the centre of happiness. 

After having demanded of Pope SiKtus IV. Fodioaiid 
a bull for a crusade, and permission to levy a *^t£S^ 
subsidy on the clergy, for these methods were ,^^JV^ 
still necessary to second the views of politics, ^**^' 
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Ferdinand put himself at the head of his army, 
in 1483. He carried on the war with continu- 
ed and rapid success, and Isabella accompanied 
him in several expeditions. Both of them were 
in danger of losing their lives at the sie^ of 
Malaga, an important town, which was defend- 
ed with courage, and taken, in 1487. In 1489 
they stormed Baza, which cost them twenty 
thousand men. Guadix and Almeria were de- 
livered up by a Mussulman prince, a competitor 
for the crown, who was base and blind enough 
to endeavour, at that price, to turn their arms 
. agaiast his rival. At last, Isabella and Fer- 

^^ dmand laid siege to Grenada, in 1491 . Their 
GmudMu camp, which was two leagues distant from the 
city, bein^ destroyed by a dreadful conflagra- 
.tion, in oraer to secure themselves from the like 
disaster, they caused a town, proof against fire, 
to be erected on the spot ; and that work was 
finished in three months. This town stiJl sub- 
sists, under the name of Sanla-Fe. The be- 
siegers enjoyed plenty of every thing, while 
the besieged suffered all the severities of fa- 
mine, and the place was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity. 
TbB An enthusiastic Mussulman, by his eloquence, 

*^S?^ revived the drooping courage of the inhabit- 
••i^^J^ ants; and twenty thousand men, inflamed by 
his discourses, offered to follow wherever he 
led them, in defiance of every danger. Reason 
would seem to have urged taking advantage of 
their desperate resolution ; but, on the contrar 
ry, Abo-Abdeli, who had dethroned his father, 
Albohacen, dreading the consequences of this 
ferment, hastily capitulated. He obtained for 
himself some fortresses and lands in the Alpu- 
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Jarms, a range of mountains remarkable for the 
fertility of their soil, and secured to the inha- 
bitants their property, laws, and religion. After 
concluding the treaty, he set out, loaded with 
imprecations by the people ; and, casting a 
parting look on the beautiful capital which he 
abandoned, uttered a profound sigh. You have 
reason^ said his mother, to weep like a woman^ 
when you could not defend such a fine city mtii the 
courage (gf a man. Thus ended the empire of 
the .Arabians in Spain, about eight hundred 
years aft-cr its foundation. 

The greater was the importance and glory of jjjj^o. 
this conq[uest, the greater must be our astonish- ^ \t^ 
ment at fthat equalTy fatal and unjust policy, by 
which the Jews were immediately after expelled 
the kinsdom. That people made amends, by 
their industry, for the natred and contempt with 
which they were treated by the Christians. 
They found in their riches a compensation for 
their honour ; and, being the sole traders, to 
which they joined the lending of money at high 
interest, they had got almost the whole specie 
of the nation into their hands. The nobles, 
whose fortunes were ruined, intermarried with 
them, as well as with the Mahometans, but yet 
were no less their enemies ; and the popular 
rage was inflamed by absurd imputations, such 
as iiave always been alleged by religious hatred. 
The government suffered itself to be misled by 
a blind zeal^ or a mistaken prospect of interest, 
and the Jews were ordered to leave the king- 
dom. Six months were allowed them for the 
disposal of their property ; but they were pwro- 
hibited, under pain of death, from carrying 
with them, silver, gold, and jewels ; that is, they 
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were banished in order to strip them of their 
wealth. 
The iM* In consequence of this ordinance. Spun lost 
ky'i^btet upwards of thirty thousand families, whidi, at 
yj^ the lowest c<Mnputation, amount to one himdred 
and fifty thousand souls; and with them fled 
industry, arts, and commerce. This act of in- 
justice was attended with the same effects as 
the debasing of the coin, which ruins princes, 
while it procures them a momentary resource* 
The spoils of the Jews were looked upon as a 
^;reat acquisition ; yet the nation sunk at once 
into wretched poverty. There was no fund to 
supply the hign contributions which they had 
paia; and they no kmger could find neces- 
saries which had been furnished by laborious 
hands. Was there no method, then, for check- 
ing the usury of the Jews, without depriving 
themselves ol trade ? If they were resolved to 
commit an act of injustice, ought they not, at 
least, to have taken measures for preventing its 
ill e^cts ? But, being an act of injustice, it 
must, notwithstanding every precaution, have 
been productive of its necessary effect, of more 
mischief than good,— as has been the case with 
all the violences exercised under pretence of 
religion. 
wbrt By the expulsimi of the Jews from Spain, 
^^^ ]V>rtugal saif]^ about fourecore thousand sub- 
AeJtwfc Jects. Fifteen thousand of them retired into 
Africa, where they met with more cruel treat* 
ment than in Spam. Tiie Moors are said to 
have ripped ojpen their bellies, in order to search 
their boweb tor the gold which they had swal* 
lowed. Some thousands of them returned, and 
pretended to embcace Christianity. It was 
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principally on them that the Inquisition laid its 
oloody hands. That tribunal may be looked 
upon as a scourge, contrived by the enemies of 
Spain to depopulate the kingdom. 

We may venture to Join to these public cala- 
mities the discovery of the New World, which 
iivas made the same year that the Jews were ex- 
pelled. But this I refer to the following 
epoch, where the reign of Ferdinand and Isa* 
bella will continue to offer memorable incidents 
to our consideration. We have here some ob« 
servations to make, on a matter more interest- 
ing' to the human mind. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



G£N£RAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Gmmi In the fifteenth century, every thing changed, 
^S^b^or prepared for a change ; because mankind 
^ then awakened from a long lethargy, exercised 
century, thcir mcutal faculties, and new inventions open- 
ed a new field of speculation. We shall see, 
that thie^ compass, which was accidentally disco- 
vered loiMT before, and which, for many years, 
continued to be a mere matter of curiosity, be- 
cause no attempt was made to apply it to any 
useful pmpose, has alone been the cause of a 
most amazing revolution, 
cbngein Thc luventiou of gunpowder introduced a 
■ufite^ «t. change into the military art ; and that change 
became necessarily more considemble, in pro- 

Sortion to the improvenient made on this fatal 
iscovery. The cavalry were no longer so for- 
midable m armies, and consequently the knights 
jhay were less distinguished in tne state. The an- 
du^. cient chivalry likewise suffered greatly by the 
establishment of the orders of the Garter, the 
Golden Fleece, St Michael, &c. These deco- 
rations were more flattering to vanity, and at- 
tached the nobles more closely to the courts of 
princes, who used every method for recovering 
or increasing their authority. 
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The science of politics made vbible prog^ress^ Poiitia 
especially in Erance, after the study of juris- ISlfw!^* 
prudence grew into esteem. The civilians and Pg""^"* 
parliaments, though still tinctured with erro- 
neous opinions, had introduced the principles 
most favourable to monarchy. By their nego- 
ciations or struggles with the court of Rome, 
men had been accustomed to the management 
of intricate affiiirs. Perhaps they had imbibed 
from this source those refinements of subtlety, 
which weji-e soon formed into a system. We 
see the powers of Europe turn their views to 
every quarter, forming leagues and alliances ; 
but we see perfidy introduced into the most 
important affairs. Louis XI. and Ferdinand 
the Catholic eloried in the successful practice 
of deceit. The infection became general. To 
dishonour the throne, and disgrace the altar, 
by the frauds of imposture, was made a matter 
of sport. Treaties apd oaths, which of all 
things ought to be the most inviolable, were 
converted into snares, to entrap enemies, under 
the disguise of friendship ; without consider- 
ing that this was the metnod to raise number- 
less enemies, and to make friends treacherous. 
Knavery may have momentary success; but 
its consequences are always dangerous, as is 
proved by a thousand instances down to the 
present times. 

Infamous crimes, assassinations, and poison- rrimta 
ings, prevailed at this time more than ever. ""**'p'^^ 
They were thought to be the growth of Italy, 
where the rage and weakness of the opposite 
factions made them very common. Tne Ita- 
lian policy, which was undoubtedly infected 
with all the vices of the Lower Empire, spread 
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contagion througli all the courts of Europe, 
both by precept and example. Moralit3r gnu 
dually aisappeared, and, witn it, all security in 
€tie intercourses of life. The first {principles of 
duty were obliterated by the joint influence of 
irreliKion and superstition. Vfhy^ did the pas- 
sage Trom barbarism to the cultivation ol^ 
nius, in several respects, only substitute, m- 
stead of brutal vices, others more refined and 
pernicious ? The reason was, that men's minds 
were not guided by sound reason ; that, while 
they were subtilized, they followed the bent of 
theu* passions ; and, in the last place, because 
the public manners are formed oy the courts, 
where all things are commonly made subser- 
vient to fortune. 
Mating. ^ Printing, which was invented at Strasburg 
in 1440, by John Guttemburg, and brought to 
perfection at Mentz by John Pust and Peter 
ochseffer, naturally served equally for a vehi- 
cle of truth and error. But, whatever abuse 
may have been made of it, we must reckon 
it among the most beneficial arts; for igno- 
rance of itself multiplies errors, whereas truths 
must make their way through an infinite num* 
ber of obstacles. If, even with the assistance 
of books, its progress be slow and tmcertain, 
what would it be without so powerful an aid, 
amidst the darkness of ignorance ? One of the 
principal abuses of printing has been its fur- 
nishing food for the fanaticism of sectaries ; 
but fanaticism was too plentifully supplied with 
aliment before this art subsisted. On the other 
hand, by it alone the principles of reason aiul 
morality have been gradually communicated, 
which will at last put an end to the madness of 
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the sects* What an advantage to the cause of 
humanity ! 

A burgher of Haerlem, named Coster, had ™> 
already printed, b^ engraving entire pages on inmtioB 
wood, as waspractised Dy the Chinese lor many mimllSiiH 
c^itories. This method is, to the moveable 
cast types, nearly what hieroglyphics are to the 
letters of the alphabet. The invention of 
printing appeared so extraordinary, that the 
first who brought specimens of it to ]?aris were 
looked upon as magicians. At that time, every 
man was a masician who did any thing that 
surprised the vulgar. Even the parhament suf« 
fered itself to be prejudiced at first ; every use- 
ful novelty appeared a monster in the eyes of 
prejudice. 

If the revival of learning must be attributed nwnmd 
to any foreign cause, it should rather be to je.^ 
printings, than to the Greeks, who fled from ^^ 
C!onstantinople. Some learned men, who had «» 
taken refuge in other countries, and were load* ^ ^"^^ 
ed with favours, especially by Cosmo and Lo^ 
renzo M^ci, taugnt the Greek language, or 
brought it into vogue. It is not to be ques* 
tion<^, that this was an acquisition advantage^ 
OQs to learning ;. but the career was open be* 
fore; poetry and eloquence were cultivated; 
the models of ancient Ilome, Terence, Viigil, 
Horace, Cicero, Titus Livius, Salhist and others, 
were studied ; and would not these have been suf <• 
ficient to communicate ideas of the truly beau^ 
tiful? Could not these have formed the poets, 
orators, and historians of the fifteenth and six-, 
teenth centuries ? 

I dare assert, that the learned languages were ^^^f^ 
at first less a source of information, and a mo- ^ !««»' 
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wiMges del for correcting taste, than a fund of gram- 
^tothll™«tical erudition. The study of words drew 



pedaoto 



^ off men's attention from things. The greatest 
part of the new literati were characterized by 
a stiff pedantry, incessantly^ employed in trifling 
minutiae, or heaping up ridiculous quotations. 
They compiled, they commented, they imi- 
tated, like laborious slaves ; but they did not 
think. They certainly smoothed the way for 
men of real genius to acquire the knowledge, 
of which they might stand in need ; but to 
imagine, with the people of that age, that the 
study c^ the ancients was the only thing requi* 
site ; to adore even their faults, to take tneir 
judgments for oracles, to condemn every thin^ 
formed on a model diffei-ent from theirs, and 
superstitiously to copy their language, was the 
way not to oring reason and taste to perfec* 
tion, but to retard their progress. 
nieruigw While the dead languages were studied, the 
^1^^ living ought to have been cultivated. While 
Italy pursued this method, she produced ex* 
cellent authors; but when a contrary course 
was taken, she had only Ciceronians without 
ideas, or awkward compilers. The other na- 
tions were long inferior to her, while the ^irit 
of pedantry prevented men of letters ttom 
writing in the national language, and thus en- 
lightening the public^ while they instructed 
themselves in the same school. Commines and 
Monstrelet, whose histories are still interestiag, 
though written in an obsolete jargon, would 
have roused the emulation ojf t£e French 
writers, had it been seen, that the Greek and 
Latin, by furnishing models, might teach the 
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art of tViinkkng more justly, and writing more 
elegantly, in the native lan^a^e of the country. 

The disputes of the schools, which always Pftjoaioei 
became matters of religion and a£^irs of state, ^^ . 
are a melancholy proof of the slavery in which Au&oritj 
reason was long lettered. Aj*istotle, who had Abmo^ 
been condemned by a sentence of the church 
in the thirteenth century, was now restoi^d by 
a sentence equally reasonable, and reined over 
the doctors witn uncontrolled dommion. A 
legate, who, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, reformed the university of Paris, had 
made it a law to teach the doctrine of that 
philosopher* As he was known only by the 
commentaries of the Arabians, Averroes, m the 
name of Aristotle, dictated oracles in the Chris- 
tian schools. Natural philosophy, ethics, and 
even theology, were in some sort subjected to 
his unintelhgible ideas. All the sects endea- 
voured to support themselves by his authority, 
as by that of the holy scripture, and both were 
quoted as of equal weight ; by which absurd 
mi3Lture, religion was degraded, and philosophy 
converted into a monster. 

Two absurd sects, the Realists and Nomnals^ i^^xm 
the first of whom maintained essences^ and other ^^^^Stf* 
abstractions, to be real beings ; and the last •x^ 
combated this chimerical notion by false sub- •™*'*^ 
tilties, contended with the most inveterate 
rage ; and, not content with the anathemas of 
the church, invoked the assistance of the secu- 
kr arm. Louis XI. declared against the No«- 
minals, and caused their books to be chained 
down ; upon which the dispute, as is usual in 
such cases, became more furious. Those books 
escaped from their captivity, and the battle 
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was continued. Had not De8<»rtes appeared, 
perhaps philosophers would still be disputing 
on the like impertinences* 
Bfa|»i» At the same time, the world was disturbed 
^^^^ *• by the obstinate quarrels between the Thomists 
and Scotists, or I>ominicans and Franciscans. 
The first denied the immaculate eonceptioo of 
the Virgin ; the seccmd wanted to erect it into 
a new article of faith. The first asserted, that 
the five wounds, which Jesus Christ recdved 
on the cross, were miraculously imprinted on 
the body of St Catharine of Sienna, a nun of 
their order; the second affirmed, that this grace 
was bestowed only mi St Francis, their foimder. 
The one maintained, that while Christ was in 
the sepulchre, the divinity continued united 
with his blood ; the others asserted the con« 
trary* Thev frequently accused each other of 
heresy ; botii of them, to the utmost of their 
power, converting their peculiar opinion into 
an universal rule of faith, which is commonly 
the end aimed at in all tlM^ogical systems. 

Jerome Savonarola, ui enthusiastic Domini-' 
can, and celebrated preacher at Florence, fdl 
a victim to the rivalship between the orders. 
He had declaimed against Pope Alexander VL, 
whose vicious conduct struck universal horror; 
and was accused of heterodoxy, when one of 
his brethren offered to justify him by the or^ 
deal of fire« A Franciscan engaged to undergo 
the same trial, in order to prove him guilty. 
The proposal was accepted^ and a day fixed 
for the ceremony ; but tne Franciscan was in- 
timidated, and retracted. Anotlier took his 
place, and likewise drew back. At last, a lay 
brother of the same order entered the lists. 
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The magistrates and the people of Florence 
hastened in crowds to the sight, and the fires 
were lighted up ; but the Dominican very pru- 
dently bethought himself of refusing to enter 
them without uxe eucharist ; which was denied, 
either from reverence to the sacrament, or be^ 
cause it was opposed by the Franciscan ; and 
both retired without doing any thing* 

Notwithstanding this, Savonarola was burnt Ejeentio^ 
in 1498, together with two other Dominicans, savonanb. 
He was one of those men, half knaves half 
fanatics, w^ho abuse the popular credulity, in 
order to estabUsh their opinions and acquire 
power. Comines tells us, that he predicted 
the event of the battle at Fomuovo ; but makes 
no reflections on this pretended prophecy. 

"While theologians were placing themselves Rcm 
in a light whicn reflected disgrace on the hu- ^iT^ 
man understanding, Picus Mirandola was am- ^^'^^ 
Jbitious of acquiring the reputation of an uni- 
versal genius. Jn I486, at the age of twenty- 
three, he maintained theses at Home on all tne 
sciences, theology, mathematics, natural philo- 
sophy, &c. without excepting the cabala * and 
magic, which, as well as astrology, was then 
made a subject of the most serious study. He 
had principally formed himself on St Thomas 
and Aristotle, yet he did not escape censure. 
His theses were laid before Innocent III., who 
condenmed thirteen propositions in them. Pi- 
cus wrote a defence, and easily confounded his 
accusers. One of them inveighing a^inst the 
cabala^ of which he had not the least idea, bet- 
ing asked what it was, replied, It is well known 
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that Cabala was a heretic, who blasphemed Jesus 
Christ, and whose followers bear the name qfCa- 
balists. This prince, the wonder of his age in 
point of knowledge, injured his health by in- 
tense application, and died at the age of thir- 
ty-three. He had obtained absolution from 
Alexander VI., and abdicated his principality, 
to addict himself entirely to works of piety. 

TbB «mrt I^ 's still a matter, not only of curiosity, but 
«f of indispensable necessity, to take a view of 

n^^ the Romish court, which, though its spiritual 
thunders had lost much of their terror, was 
equally ambitious, more political, in possession 
ot a larger territory, and still disturbed the 
world by the help of religion and intrigue. 
All the great projects which had been formed 
for the reformation of the head and the mem- 
bers of the church, had evaporated in smoke. 
Though the decrees of Constance and Eale had 
attacked the evil in its root, their execution 
must have been ineffectual, because not en- 
forced by the potentates. What strength can 
laws have which are established in a tempo- 
rary assembly, and unsupported by the su- 
preme powers of legislation, when oj>posed to 
the torrent of the manners? Or what authority 
can put them in force ? 
sdfidi Accordingly, history here represents the 

**°Jj^ *^ poj>es as sJways occupied with the care of 
w^ their own intercst, and paying very little re- 
gard to the good of the cnurch. Calixtus III., 
successor of Nicholas, rose to the pontificate 
by intri^e. He incessantly preached up the 
war against the Turks, and on that pretence 
laid kingdoms under contribution, equipped 
gallies, and succeeded in no laudftble attempt. 
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Pius II., who succeeded Calixtus, was an art- 
ful politician^ of a haughty temper, who strove 
to cancel every thing wnich he himself had 
judged necessary in the council of Bdle, and 
who set an example of sacrificing truth to the 
interests of fortune. After him, J^ul II. shame- 
fully violated the oaths hy which he had bound 
himself in the conclave, where the observation 
of several rules had been sworn, the greatest 
part of them advantageous to the cp^rdinals ; 
but he silenced their, murmurs by giving them 
red hats, and soothing their vanity with trifles. 
Sixtus IV. acted too conspicuous a part in the 
conspiracy of Florence. One of his principal 
cares was to accumulate money, under pre- 
tence of driving out the Turks, and to em- 
ploy his riches in procuring settlements for his 
family. After his death, tne Romans pillaged 
his palace. Innocent VIII., a man of infa« 
mous character, pursued exactly the same sys« 
tem ; and his successor, Alexander, exceeded 
all that had eone before him. We have aL 
ready observed, that the conduct pf the popes 
drew after it an endless train of consequences. 
Had they been virtuous, they might have pre., 
vented the greatest mischiefs, and been au^ 
thors of the greatest good, as was the case 
with the ancient models of the pontificate ; 
but to what did they not expose the church 
by their vices, which disturbed and corrupted 
society ? 

Meantime the minds of men were throwp into ak 
a state of fermentation. The new doctrines of ^j^ 
Wickliffe and Huss had left a concealed leaven, 
which was increased by reading, by disputes, 
by the scandalous practices of the clergy, and 

l2 



the UoeatiQUSQess Qf the times ; npr wil) it be 
long till we see that infl^m liable i»atter, col- 
iepted und^r ground, pent up wid in agita- 
tipp, lYork Itself » passage, ana, by its dread* 
ful ei^plpsiop, cover the earth with flames and 
rwin. 
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NlNf H EPOCH. 

CHRtSTOPHEft COLUMBUS AND THE DISCO^ 
VERY OF THE K£W WORLD. LEAGUE OF CAM- 
BRAY AGAINST V£NICE< LEO X^ AND LUTHER* 

PiiOM THB EMD OP THE l^IFTEENTH eBiftt/ilT TlJsh TUB 

YEAR MBXIX* 



CHAPTER I. 



PROGHESS Of KAVIGAtlON TILL TflE mBCOVERT OP 

ilMXRICA. 

TflE wonders Which imvigati6ti At this j^ttrtod Mnenw 
brought to light, the fountains of riches aiid ,^. 
knowledge which it opened, the new tutA on 
Which it gate to the potitieal s^sftem of Etfi.%SS^"* 
rope, deseirVe th^ fitst place in aft bistOi^ickl 
epoch. This epoch announces new ealami. 
ties t6 the human race, under kit appearand 
of glotj and hat>piAfe^s $ but humstnity i^i^in^ 
to perfection witn the progress of i'easohj thdrt 
will perhaps eom^ a time when the eountf reft 
which have had reasoii to ctirse European ty- 
ranny will congratulate themselves on the ad- 
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vantages which at last will accrue to them from 
our knowledge, ouf laws, and our arts, 
iri^ The first navigators were formed by indus- 
ittvigatonb tiy^ rouscd to actiou by necessity and interest. 
The Phenicians and Carthaeinians extended 
their maritime commerce to distant countries, 
with no other assistance than the inspection of 
the stars, and an uncertain route. The ancient 
Danes, and above all the Norwegians, a pira- 
tical and intrepid people, plunged into barba- 
rism, executed enterprises, the more astonish- 
ing, as they owed every thing to their courage. 
In 874, tney penetrated into Iceland, and 
there established a considerable colony. In 
982, they discovered Groenland, in which they 
likewise planted a colony. 
Fkctended But what appears incredible, and yet given 
^bg^^dftd ^y ^' Mallet as a fact sufficiently authenti- 
cated, is, that soon after they landed on the 
continent of America, to which they ffave the 
name of Vinland, and there foimaed a new 
colony, which is frequently mentioned in the 
Icelandic chronicles so late as the year 1I2I. 
* From that time, ' says M. Mallet, * Vinland 
seems by degrees to have been forgotten in 
the North ; and that part of Groenland which 
had embraced Christianity being lost, Iceland 
also fiallen from its former state, and the nor- 
thern nations being wasted by a pestilence^ and 
weakened by internal feuds, all remembrance 
of that discovery was at length utterly oblite- 
rated ; and the Norwegian Vinlanders, ceasing 
to have any correspondence with Europe, de- 
generated, from causes more easy to be ima- 
gined than advanced with certainty.' It is 
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conjectured, that the isle of Newfoundland is 
the Vinland of the Norwegians, and that the 
Esquimaux are the descendants of their co- 
lony ; in fact, that people are distinguished 
from the other American savages hy white 
skins, a beard, commonly fair hair, and an ad- 
vantageous stature. ^ I know what doubts 
such traditions and conjectures may leave; but 
they are at least more interesting than the fa- 
bles of our ancient chronicle makers. 

In the fi.fteenth century, before the discove- Abmni idea 
ries of the illustrious Christopher Columbus, a^^de* 
the existence of the antipodes was still looked ^ ^^^ 
upon as chimerical. Superstition, the compa- centuy. 
mon and support of iterance, strengthened 
this error by making it a point of theology. 
How could men, separated from us by the 
depths of the ocean, have the same original 
with us, descend from Adam, and share in the 
benefit of redemption ? Thus did theologians 
reason for some ages. The false philosophers, 
that is, almost all who attempted to argue, had 
not luster notions. The globular figure of the 
earth, with which the ancients were acquaint- 
ed, seemed an opinion shocking to reason. 
Should beings, placed in another hemisphere 
opposite to ours, walk with their heads ctown- 
wards. What an absurdity I was the universal 
cry. Thus was a thing, true in fact, reckoned 
among* the number of absurd errors, and even 
of impieties. An important lesson, both to 
presumptuous judges, who decide arrogantly 
without knowledge, and pusillanimous minds, 
which creep in the fetters of prejudice, without 

• Sec MalWs Northern Antiquiaes. 
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even coDJecturing that reason had any right to 
set herself free, 
imntion of Had not the compass heen invented, perhaps 
**** the illusion woidd nave been invincible. A 
needle, directing the course through the seas^ 
and pointing out the pole more exactly than 
even (he polar star ; when navigators were pos^ 
sessed of this sure guide, they oecame capable 
of imdertaking any thin^. It was in use m the 
fourteenth century. The Canary Islands had 
been before discovered by the Spaniards. This 
was a new incitement to their hopes and to 
their courage. 
BbB Henry The infant Don Henry, son of John H., 
r^t ^^S ^^ Portugal, in the beginning of the fif- 
* ftT teenth century, excited, by his genius, a thirst 
ny^tioa £^^ navigatioo. The Portuguese turned their 
PortugaL attention to the western coasts of Africa, and 
doubled cape Nan^ which was looked iqion as 
an insurmountable barrier. In 14S0^ tbey dis- 
covered the island of Madeira, where they 
Slanted su?ar-canes, a production of the In* 
ies which had been brought by the Arabians 
into Sicily and the Isle of Cyprus, and was af-- 
terwards transplanted into America. 
Q^j^^^ This infant of Portugal thought it necessary 
J^y to address himself to ly^e, in order more to 
a ' animate a superstitious nation. Martin V. se- 
'^l^ conded his views, as if the universe had been 
at his disposal. He granted to the Portuguese 
whatever they could conquer from Cape Boja- 
dor to the farthest parts of the £a^ Indies, 
with plenary indulgences for all who lost their 
lives in these expeditions. Such bulbs greatly 
nromoted the success of the scheme ; ior the 
boldness of the conquerors would necessarily 
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have been gradually weakened by fatigues and 
dangers, bad not their avidity been whetted by 
a kind of fanaticism. 

After the death of Henry, which happened i^ 
in 1461, the Portuguese still pushed on their J^^^ 
enterprises. They at last passed the equator, ^ Hope 
gave to the stormy cape the name ox • Good ^ 
Hope; and then, in fact, they might form 
OTeat hopes from those discoveries, ¥^ich had 
mtherto oeen more astonishing than useful. 
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CHPTER II. 

VOYAGES Oir CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS TO THE NEW 

WORLD. 

^^^ A SUPERIOR genius already turned bis views 
^T** towards the other hemisphere. Christopher 
^eShlS^ Columbus, a Genoese settled at Lisbon, struck 
with the success of so many bold navigators, 
and giving scope to his ideas, reflecting on the 
figure of the earth, with the help of a map in^ 
correctly constructed, grew into a persuasion, 
that the Atlantic ocean comprehended un- 
known countries, or that a passa^ to the East 
Indies and China might be found by the West. 
This last conjecture, although false, was the 
original of the most important discovery ever 
made by men. But had not Columbus been 
endowed with heroic courage, his vast ideas 
would have been disregarded as chimerical, 
ovvitadiike I^ike a good citizen, he first proposed the 
attempt to his coimtrymen, as a means of de- 
'S^ priving the Venetians of the rich commerce 
^^•*^ which they carried on with the Indies by the 
way of Egypt and the Red Sea. But the Ge- 
noese looked upon him only as a visionary ; 
nor was he better treated by the courts of 
France, England, and Portugal, to which he 
successively addressed himself. This great 
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man, inflamed with that enthusiasm which is 
inspired by great enterprises, and carries them 
into execution, still persevered. He submitted 
to the railleries and insults which he met with ; 
solicited Eerdinand and Isabella in Spain ; bore 
their refusals for eight years ; and, in order to 
obtain permission to go in quest of new king- 
doms for them, was obliged to set in motion 
the springs of zeal and religion. A cordelier 
and two other churchmen, struck with his dis- 
courses, determined Isabella to an enterprise 
calculated for propagating the Christian faith. 
Seing unable to find money, she sold her jew- 
els ; a sum was advanced by a private person j 
and at last Columbus found himself at the head 
of a little squadron of three small vessels, with 
the title of admiral. 

He embarked, with transports of joy, on j^gg^ 
the third day of August, 1492 ; and after only ^^ yy^g* 
thirty-three days sail, during which he was Christopher 
everj moment exposed to the murmurs and ^™*'" 
niutmy of his' crew, he discovered one of the America. 
Lucayan islands. This; discovery was followed 
by that of the others, as well bs Cuba and 
Ilispaniola, or St Domingo. At the end of 
about nine months, he returned with a quan- 
tity of gold and some Americans. Prejudice 
was confounded. Ferdinand and Isabella load- 
ed with honom's the person who, before his 
success, had been treated as a madman. He 
ate at their table, sat down and was covered in 
their presence as a grandee of Spain. They 
appointed him admiral of the West Indies, 
and intrusted him with eighteen vessels for a 
second voyage, from which the greatest ad- 
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Vantages were expected, and Colnmbtis again 
put to sea in September 1493. 
cokiiy The method to reap advantage from the 

^,^,jjj^ discoveries was by the establishment of colo« 
or. nies ; for which purpose he chose the Isle of 

*'^^"™'**8t Domingo. Every thing was an object of 
terror to the savages. Men on horseback^ with 
fire-arms, appeared to them dreadful gods aim-* 
ed with thunder. What ideas must they en^ 
tertain of those large vessels which vomited 
flames and thunder-bolts, and resembled voU 
canoes moveable at pleasure ? However, Co-^ 
lumbus prudently treated them with kindness, 
and found less disturbance from them thaa 
from the Spaniards, who flattered themselves 
with accumulating gold and silver without the 
least trouble. Tne fatigue attendant on the 
establishment of the colony, and the exact dis- 
cipline which was observed ; in short, every 
thin^ contributed to stir them up against the 
admiral, whose patience and prudence were put 
to the severest trials. He had just discovered 
Jamaica, and on his return found the colony 
had mutinied, and the Americans in arms for 
its destruction. While he was employed in re- 
conciling the one, and , dissipating the other, 
his enemies calumniated him in Spain. A su- 

Eerintendant was sent to hamper and thwart 
im. He found it necessary to return to Eu- 
rope, where he exculpated himself without dif- 
ficulty, but could not obtain supplies for a third 
voyage, till after long solicitations and a dkou- 
sand affected delays. 
^^ Columbus again put to sea in the year 1498» 
iiMwrnt and arrived on the continent of America. He 
for some time sailed up the Oronooko ; but, 
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yielding to the apprehensions of tKe crew, coBtmcm 
abandoned his discovery, and returned to St Anwkk 
Domingo, after having trafficked on the coasts 
with different savages, less from motives of 
interest, than with a view to get acquainted 
with the country and the inhabitants, wjiose 
simplicity was such, that they with pleasure 
exchanged their pearls and go)d-dust for bits 
of glas9 or small toys of tin. 

On bis arrival at St Domingo, he was again Meets 
blackened by ingratitude and envy. His ene- '^»*'»^«^ 
mies triumphed at court during his absence; 
a governor was sent to succeed iiim, and this 
officer was not ashamed to put him in irons, 
and send him Uke a criminal to Spain. The 
injustice of this act was too flagrant, and was 
attended with the same consequences as before. 
Columbus was put at the head of a fleet, and 
in 1502 made a fourth voyage, when he a^ia 
met with persecution and ingratitude, notwith^ 
standing which, he discovered the isthmus of 
Darien ; but having been overtaken by a vior 
lent storm, he put into Jamaica. 

There it was, that, being destitute of pro- AiiTa&tag« 
visions, and surrounded by mutineers, he saved iJ^^^f 
himself by that effort of genius which has been » 
ao much celebrated. Knowing that an eclipse ^^^ 
of the moon was approaching, he threatened 
the savages with the most dreadful vengeance 
if they refused him provisions ; and, as a proof 
of what they had to dread, d^plared^ that th^ 
moon would be darkened at such an hour. 
As soon as the eclipse began, the Americans 
flocked to him in a panic, and thoujght them* 
selves happy to soften him by furnishing the 
supplies wnich h^ r^^l^ired. 
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Unhamiy Wheii ColuHibus retumed into Spain, his 
of Aia PTOtectress Isabella was dead. Ferdinand gave 
great man. him faif words, but nothing else, and he died 
in 1506, weighed down with grief and infir- 
mities. He is admired for the constancy with 
which he served an ungrateful court, that had 
given him so many reasons of disgust. We 
ought likewise to admire his humanity towards 
the savages, whom he almost always prudently 
treated with gentleness. 
Acti After him, a sanguinary barbarity was let 
•'J^JJ'^y loose against these unhappy people, who were 
the entirely exterminated from St I)omingo and 
»y«««T Cuba, and even hunted with dogs. Is it sur- 
prising, that a cacique, or chief of the savages, 
replied to the missionaries, who exhorted him 
to gain paradise by sufiering with patience, / 
desire not to enter your paradise^ if there are 
Spaniards in it ! But let us remark in general, 
that the colonies commonly consisted of the 
most worthless part of the nation, of wretches 
entirely destitute of principles and virtue, who 
breathed only murder and robbery. Almost all 
the European colqnies have had the same ori- 
gin. The crimes of Europe, therefore, if I may 
use the expression, were discharged into all 
those countries, where the bold spirit of adven- 
ture went in quest of riches. 
Ame^ The fame of the voyages made by Colum- 
ch^the bus, roused the emulation, or rather the avi- 
^thi^N2!r"^dity» of multitudes of adventurers, Amerigo 
Worw. Vespucci, a Florentine, commanded one of their 
vessels, and claimed the honour of having dis- 
covered the New World in 1498, five years after 
the first voyage of Columbus. Though the 
latter had not aiscovered the continent, ought 
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not his glory to have eclipsed those who only 
followed his route? Yet America bears the 
name of the Florentine, whose title to immor-* 
tality is very ill founded. So much is even 
reputation subject to the caprice of fortune I 
But they who can form a just estimate of merit, 
are not unposed upon by words. 

It has been asserted by some Englishmen, Pr^^Bmrn 
that, in the twelfth century, a Welsh prince, E^lSbto 
named Madoc, first penetrated into the New a^^Lt 
World, where he died ; but this fact, which is 
far from being so well ^authenticated as that of 
the Norwegians, bears too great a resemblance 
to the fables invented by national pride. 

Ferdinand and Isabella had not omitted to g^Jj^,, 
solicit, at Rome, the right of conquering the nd 
countries already discovered, or to be discover- ^aSStT* 
ed, which they obtained without difficulty j as i^rjit^ 
the popes, by granting what did not belong tp epnqiMit 
them, made conquests for themselves. But 
John II., king of Portugal, insisted upon shar- 
ing with the Spani^ds in this rich prize ; and 
the fleet which he equipped for that purpose 
gave occasion to a dispute. Alexander VI. ^^•^^ 
judged between the two crowns, and settled Aiexaadar 
their boundaries, in 1493, by the line of marca^ ^^ 
tion^ which was drawn a hundred leagues to the 
vrest of Madeira^ the Azores, and Cape Verd. 
The following year it was found necessary to 
draw another, which passed through the Cana- 
ries, and was called the line of (lemarcatum. 
Thus was the unknown world divided between 
Spain and Portugal ; the West was given to the 
one, and the East to the other ; for men hgd no 
notion, that what was the east on one side of 
the globe, was the west on the other. Every 
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one must see, that such regulations could not 
be permanent. However, they seemed to real-t 
ize the claim of universal dominion made by 
, th$ popes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COKQU£STS OF THE PORTUGUESE IN ASIA. MEXICO 
AND PJEBU SUBDUED BY THE SPANURDS. 

If the discoveries of the Portuguese whetted rbB 
the genius of Christopher Columbus, that na- i*«^««« 
tion was equally excited by those oi Columbus tbe 
to attempt new enterprises. Example and sue- hy ^ 
cess have always been the great incitements of *•" "*^ 
the human mind. In 1497) Emanuel I., king 
of Portugal, filled with the same grand ideas as 
his ancestors, sent Vasquez Gama to the Indies, 
with a crew of 160 men, including soldiers ss 
well as seamen. It may be asked, why did 
he send so small a number? The reason is, 
that fear yet balanced or exceeded hope. Ga» 
ma surmounted all the dangers of the ocean, 
made the tour of Africa, landed in Mozambique 
and Calicut in the East Indies, and, two years 
after, returned to give an account of his disco- 
veries ; which, as well as the navi^tion to 
America, entirely changed the face oi Europe, 
by the treasures with which they furnished the 
masters of the sea. This new route soon at- Th^ 
tracted immense numbers of Portuguese, and""'^'^" 
their generals, particularly Alphonso Albu- 
querque, carried terror to the remotest parts of 
tne East. Goa, Malacca, Ormus, the isle of 
Ceylon, abounding in cinnamon and precious 

vol,. IV. M 
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stones, and the Molucca islands, which produ 
cloves, were, for the most part, conquered 1 
them. They huilt Macao in China, and pen 
trated into Japan, and established an immeiu 
trade on the ruins of the Venetian ; these m 
bein^ able to sell at so low a rate the India 
goods which they brought from Alexandria.. 
BuiMrity All these enterprises, at first view, till u 
nnf^tuNi with admiration^ But if we reflect, that the; 
*^y«i increased the thirst of gold to such a height, ai 
"* to make even the true olessings of society anc 
nature be forgotten ; that they caused torrent 
of blood to be shed, even in the name of Jesiu 
Christ; that inhuman adventurers, with the 
crucifix in their hands, massacred miliions oi 
their own species, under pretence of establish- 
ing Christianity, which they themselves ^sho- 
noured ; that an insensate superstition contri- 
buted equally with insatiable avarice to fill 
them with ferocious cruelty ; we shall on one 
side view, with admiration, the wondecs per- 
formed by industry and courage, while, on 
the other, we deplore the horrible excesses 
which were committed. The missionaries have 
intermixed a number of miracles with their ac- 
coimts of those conquests ; and it is easy to see 
in these enterprises the spirit of the crusades, 
with the sanguinary manners and odious preju- 
dices which have been so long fatal to the hu- 
man race. 
T^ To collect, in one view, similar objects, which 
««n besides have no relation to the general system 
^^ of Europe, let us anticipate a little on the order 
^ .in ^ of time, and follow the Spaniards into Mexico 
^•?Sr* and Peru. The rest of America was peopled 
by savages, who, more or less, resembled brutes. 
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procfHere we see two great empires^ where the 4rts 
oerK Ti^ere cultivated, and riches produced a sort of 
od ptf magnificence. We behold tnem conquered by 
inHii^ a handful of adventurers, and the Spanish mo<- 
hesti narchy at once making an immense acquisition 
e b of power, while the other sovereigns did not 
odrs exert the least e£krt on that account. Perhaps 
r, i this is the most remarkable scene ever present* 
iar ^ W fortune. 

^ The empire of Mexico, like those in the Old Empin 
icr - World, had been formed by conquests. The neneo. 
t^ little antiquity ascribed to it seems to prove that 
{: society haa made rapid progress. Sut, are the 
;; first authors who gave an account of Mexico 

> and Peru to be relied upon ? How did they 
^, find memoirs in a country where writing was 

unknown ? They were bad critics ; they exag*. 
: gerated their narmtions from a principle of va- 
: nity, and that inclination, to which men are 
I' naturally too prone, of telling falsehoods, when 
they describe unknown countries ; so that now 
-we can scarcely give credit to some of the £eu^ts 
A which thej affirm to have been recent, or men- 
7 tion as thmss that must have been at that time 

> universally Known. According to them, Mexi- 
^ CO, the capital of the empire oi that name, con^ 
t tained about sixty thousand families, and had 

establishments and works worthy of a polished 
nation, markets, courts of justice, scluools for 
youth, houses of stone, temples, and columns 
shining with gold, magazines filled with ofien- 
sive and defensive Weapons, gardens of medi- 
cinal plants, &c. The Mexican year consisted 
of three hundred and sixty-five days ; they must 
therefore have made considerable progress in 
astronomy. 

h2 
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Henumdo In tlic TeiffQ of Charles Y., Velasquez, ^o^ 
p^^^ vemor of Cm)a, formed a scheme for seiziiiF 
'^^ *^ some part of that vast continent, and trusted 
the execution to Hernando Cortez,- a man of 
resolution and abilities, capable of performing 
ereat actions with slender means, who embark^ 
mg, in 1519i with no more than five hundred 
foot, and about sixty horse, penetrated into the 
Gulf of Mexico, where he built the city of 
Vera Cruz ; after which he forced the republic 
of Tlascala to grant him some succours, and 
boldly advanced to the capital of the empire. 
Terror still marched before the Spaniards. 
Their ships, their horses, their artillery, their 
iron armour, were to the Americans such ob- 

C' s of novelty and dread, that, though they 
not been ignorant savages, they must natu- 
rally have concluded this species of men to be 
endowed with something far exceeding human 
strength. 
He Montezuma, eleventh emperor of Mexico, 

u!S!SLa, found himself obliged to give these dangerous 
guteiit. ff^^^^t^ ^^ honotuuble reception, whom he could 
not get rid of by his ofiers or artifices. He 
loaded them with caresses ; but their general 
soon learning that an attack had been made on 
a party of the Spaniards, some of whom had 
been wounded, and even slain, had the boldness 
to imprison the emperor in the middle of bis 
capital, and obliged him to acknowledge him- 
self the vassal of Charles V., king of Spain, ex- 
acting from him immense treasures, by way of 
tribute, and ruling that vast monarchy with ab- 
solute dominion. 
JS^^^tto Meantime Velasquez, who had quarrelled 
<fepnv« with Cortes, after nis departure sent a small 
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army under Nprvnez tx> deprive him pf the him 
command ; hut, far from h^mg intimidated hy ^^ 
the d^ger, he left fourscore men in Mexico, 
and marched with the rest of his tjroops as^inst 
his ^nemy Narvaez, ^hom he surprised and 
mad^ prisoner ; upon which he was joined hy 
th^ tropps th^ were tQ have punished him as 
a rehi^L 

In his absence, the Spaniards had massacred i%e 
several Mexicans of high rank, in a temple, un- ^^J3^ 
der pretence of a conspiracy; which act pf 
barbarity had stirred up a general insurrection, 
when Cortez arrived, and attacked the Mexi- 
cans, whpm he cpujd not dissipate, though he 
mad^ a dreadful slaughter oi them. As the 
slij^htest loss was to nim considerable, he o- 
bilged Montezuma to shpw himself, and order 
his subjects to submit. 

This unhappy prince, though before idolised, nwOi 
w^s now looked pppq by the multitude only as Montttamiu 
a slave* They uttered the most insulting re- '**^ 
proaches, and a stone was thrown at him, by 
the strojce of which he di^d in a few days, 
without suffering his wpund to be dressed. 

The epapire being elective, Guatimozin, son- Carte; 
in-li(w pf MpntjBzuma, was chosen in his room, ^^m™^ 
The new mpuarch attempted to drive put the 
Spaniards ; >vith whiph yiew he laid siege to 
Mexico, wd brokie the causeways th^t joiped 
the city to the continent, it bemg situp^ted in 
the middle of a lake. Cortez being in want of 
provisions, made good his retreat by favour of 
the night, surmounting every kind of obstacle 
and danger, and converting the carcases of the 
Mexicans into bridges. More than t^vo hun- 
4^^ Spaniard^ }osj; their lives \n a h^ttk 
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fought durine the night. Never had fliey met 
with such a disaster in America. 

HcwbdMi Had not Cortez found so many resources in 
o,^ his eenius and courage, or had the superiority 
of the Europeans been less amazing, Mexico 
would not have been subjected to a fra^igrn 
yoke. But the general soon made his appear* 
ance again before the capital, to which he laid 
siege with an army of more than two hundred 
thousand Americans. Guatimozin, e<]^ually pru- 
dent and brave, was desirous of coming to an 
accommodation ; but the priests opposed it in 
the name of their ffods, promising victory to 
those who should defend the ancient worship. 
However, this spirit of fanaticism could not re- 
sist the Spanish cannon. Notwithstanding the 
heroic em>rts and stratagems of the emperor, 
Mexico was taken in 1521, and the whole em- 
pire subdued, which at present makes the coun- 
try of New Spain, comprehending a territory 
of more than two hundred leagues from north 
to south. 
The Guatimozin was made prisoner, and treated 

G^Smdn with humanity by Cortez. But some rapacious 

tfJT^S^ villains, without the knowledge of the general, 
laid that prince over a heap of burning coals 
to make him confess where he had concealed 
his treasures. A Mexican, who suffered with 
him, uttering loud cries. Am /, said the empe- 
ror to him, on a bed qf roses ? Cortez came np 
and freed him from this dreadful torture ; but, 
three years after, caused him to be hgnged oa 
pretence of a conspiracy. 
CortM 'I'he conqueror of Mexico met with mortifi* 

^^^^^ cations as well as Columbus. Hatred and envy 
followed him close. Charles V. deprived ' * 
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of his ^vemment, aad gave him a nmrquisate 
in Spcdn, but in other respects treated him with 
neglect. If w^ believe the celebrated Las Ca^ 
sas, ^ Dominican bishop of Chiapa, Cortez 
had destroyed fom* millions of Americans in 
Mexico. It is too sure that the Spaniards ever^ 
where shed rivers of blood. The human sacri- 
fices, which they reproached that people with 
offering, could the less justify their barbarities, 
as they al^c^ays boasted of fighting for the most 
beneficent of all religions. Howeveir, Las Ca- 
sas has exaggerated. 

Another empire, where gold and silver were Time 
used for the same purposes as iron is in Eu- ^Jjg^^ 
rope, gave a sudden iqcrease to the Spanish the 
monarchy • A company of adventurers easily "^^ ^ 
made a conquest of it for a king who entertain^ 
ed no such thoughts. Pizarro, Almagro, and 
a priest named Luquez, having heard some re- 
ports of Peru, formed a design to make them- 
selves masters of it. Their union was cementr 
ed by oaths and religious ceremonies, till it 
should be broken by jealousj, which very soon 
happened, JifteT some fnutless attempts, the 
murdering arts of Europe produced their usual 
effect. 

The empire of Peru was subject to masters, j^ j^^^ 
who bore the title of Incas ; the first of whom ^^ •«* 



passed for a child of the sun, and his power *^ """" 
Dad been established by superstition as well as 
arms. Atabalipa, the twelfth emperor of that 
race, which was adored $|8 divine, then possess^ 
ed the crown by usurpation from his brother ; 
and this quarrel had filled the country with 
discord. It is said, that their father had caused 
a high-road to be constructed, across moun« 
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tains and precipices, from Cuscb to Quito^ a 
space of about five hundred leagues. At the 
end of every half league were stationed mes- 
sengers, always ready to convey the orders of 
the prince. Incrediole wonders are likewise 
told of the population of Peru, and the num* 
ber and magnificence of the cities and palaces. 
Under the pen of Garcilaso de la Vega, every 
thing becomes marvellous ; but no vestiges of 
so many superb works are now to be found, 
siaanm ^^hc mauucrs of the Peruvians are said to 
rfAe have been gentle, pure, and simple. In their 
worship, they had a barbarous custom of mur- 
dering children, in order to sprinkle with their 
blood a kind of holy bread which was distri* 
buted in their temples ; but superstition in 
some respects always runs counter to man^ 
ners. The Incas were absolute monarchs, and 
yet showed themselves the fathers of the peo- 
ple, which is another species of contradiction. 

When the Spaniards penetrated into this 
country in 1531, being lavoured by the bro- 
ther of the Inca, they, according to custom, 
sent ambassadors to offer their friendship and 
preach their religion. Atabalipa gave them a 
favourable reception, and went to meet Pizar- 
ro ; when a monk preached to him a sermon 
on the mysteries of Christianity, threatening 
him with nell and the plagues of Egypt, if be 
hardened his heart agamst the influence of 
grace. While an interpreter was well or ill 
explaining the sentiments of each party, some 
soldiers attempted to pillage a temple ; they 
were resisted, and an action ensued, which end- 
ed in a massacre of the Peiruvians, and the 
captivity of their emperor. He ofiered for bis 
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ransom as much gold as could be contained in 
one of the halls of his palape, as high as he 
could reach; and immediately ^ve orders for 
putting his promise mto execution. ^ But the 
Peruvians not being able to satisfy the avidity 
of the conquerors, Atabalipa was in a short 
time condemned to the flames, as guilty of 
idolatry, concubinage, and a conspiracy. The 
monk who*had first preached to him prevailed 
on him to :receive baptism ; after the adn^ini- 
stration of v^hich, he was strangled and thrown 
into the flames, 

Pizarro and Almagro becoming irreconcile- 7^ 
able enemies, the former caused the latter to ""9^^ 
be beheaded, and was murdered in revenge. oonciMbfe 
A son of Almagro and a brother of Pizarro at- •**™^ 
tempting to mdce themselves sovereigns of Pe- 
ru, botli perished by a viplent death. Thus 
did the oppressors ot America, by their ambi- 
tion, avarice, and villany, expiate the calapii- 
ties they had brought upon the unhappy na- 
tives. 

The shameful and tprmenting disease which shamdii) 
they brought from that country after their ^^^'^gj^ 
first voyage, was already a severe scourge to caiunitiet 
£urope. JPeyhaps the treasures of the New nJSS1Sf*6y 
World lire become still more fatal. What ri- ^J^^ 
vers of blood have they not cost I what ravages ^ jf. 
have they not produced! Can all that £u- 
rope has lost, ia order to complete the devasta- 
tion of America, be compensated with sugar, 
coffee, cacao, cochineal, or quinquina ? This 



* The fifth port of the Inca's ransom alone amounted to I3,265,0(X) 
poands of gold, without reckoning the silver. Every trooper had 240 
maribi of gold. With what eagerness must pecyple have flocked to Ame- 
rica! 
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conquest is the cause of the dreadAil slaveiy of 
the negroes, who, in that country, are obkged 
to drudge like the vilest animals y and to it in 
part are to be attributed our wars. 

I do not enter into a particular detail of the 
discoveries. In 1500, the Portuguese disco* 
vered Brazil. In 1519^ Magellan, a Portu- 
guese in the service of Spain, discovered the 
strait which bears his name. In 1535, Ahna* 
gro, the rival of Pizarro, landed in Chili, and 
conquered that country. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

MANN£RS OF THE AMERICAN SAVAGES, 

The manners of the Americans are a very in- 
teresting o1)ject } but the limits of thi3 work 
prevent ns from taking a particular view of 
them. We must therefore content ourselves 
with a few observations. 

Except Peru and Me^co, where despotism 

had been established by force, and the arts j^^ 
doubtless had a particular influence pa the 
manners, the Americans ii) general exhibit a 

Sncture of the primitive state of societies be- 
ore agriculture had given birth to civil laws. 
Hardened to fatigue, the injuries of the air, 
naked, in want Of every thing, they passed one 
part of the year in hunting, and the other in 
profound indolence. They had no laws, but 
were governed by customs. The affairs of a 
tribe were decided by the assemblies of the old 
men. These tribes commonhr had a chief; 
but his authority reached no farther than per- 
suasion. There was no coercive power, no 
punishment established for crimes. A crimi- 
nal was given up to the vengeance of the pub- 
lic. He was killed as an enemy, not punished as 
a member of the society. In a word, bound- 
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less liberty constituted, and still constitutes, the 
ruling passion of those savages. The Iroquots 

E reserve the same species of government, which, 
eing derived from nature, was almost univer- 
sal among the uncivilized tribes. 
Their Grave, serious, hospitable, warm friends and 
implacable enemies, tney show no ferocity but 
in their revenge and their wars. Their pri- 
soners are treated in the most barbarous man- 
ner ; and the constancy with which they defy 
and support the extremity of torture, seems 
the utmost effort of human nature. In this 
we dlstin^ish the character of the ancient Cel- 
t£e ; but, in other respects, the savages are far 
from equalling their courage.. To surprise the 
enemy by stratagem is their method of making 
war. 

Though poly^my be not uncommon among 
•di^^on. *^^™» they ordinarily content themselves with 
one wife. Before marriage, the women are ex- 
tremely licentious ; after it, they become re- 
markaole for their chastity. This is doubt- 
less, in some measure, the effect of dread ; for 
the husband has a right to punish infidelity in 
his wife. Several causes contribute to make 
marriages not very fruitful ; the excessive hu- 
midity of the country ; the difficulty of pro- 
curing subsistence, a life of extreme hardship, 
and the custom of the unmarried women to get 
rid of their pregnancy by abortion. The end 
aimed at in the education of children is to 
make them,^ in a manner, insensible of pain, 
and even of blows and insults ; but they are 
never beaten by way of correction, aqd are left 
to the enjoyment of entire Uberty, because it 
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is e^eeined the most precious of all blessings. 
Tet the married women are almost slaves. 

There are few savages but have some con- iui%iovi 
fused notions of a supreme being, though they ™*'**^ 
pay him no worship. However^ they observe 
a number of superstitious practices, even in 
their methods of curing diseases. Spirits, 
dreams, omens, divination, and ma^ic, employ 
much of their attention* What civilized na*- 
tion has not given into these follies, which seem 
to be the fruit of the first reflections made by 
man in a state of ignorance, and so much the 
more timid and credulous, as every thing raises 
his surprise, while he is unacquamted with its 
cause? 

One of tbe wonders of America is, that hu^- The 
man industry exerted itself in Mexico and ^SL 
Peru, without those helps which it is almost ni« 
impossible to supply. Tne art of writing was iSLi^aJd 
unknown in them. Atabalipa was excessively ^•™' 
surprised at seeing the Spaniards read and 
write, and for some . time aoubted whether it 
was not a peculiar gift of nature. These peo- 
ple painted what they wanted to make known 
at a distance. The Peruvian qtdpoSy by different 
combinations of knots, formed a kind of hie- 
roglyphics for the communication of thoughts, 
and preserving the memory of events. The use 
of iron was not discovered. What appearance 
of probability is there, that the Americans, 
without iron, without writing, should have 
risen to such a pitch of industry and know- 
ledge, as is supposed in narrations evidently of 
doubtful authority? If the greatest part of 
our travellers have forged numberless false- 
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hoods, is much credit to be given to the Spa- 
niards of those times ? 
ne mngm Wfaatcver be in this, the savages deserve to 
jJ^JJy^be studied more than the other Americans. 
We think them miserable, yet none of them 
could ever be accustomed to our method of 
living ; they prefer their forests and their U- 
berty« We think them stupid, notwithstand« 
ing they have been seen, especially in North 
America, giving frequent proofs of wisdom and 
greatness of soul ; haranguing with the enerey 
of Spartans ; forming confederacies, after the 
manner of the ancient Greeks, and pursuing a 
regular plan of politics. They elect a chief, 
in cases of necessity ; and their old men form 
a kind of senate, to which they join naticmal 
assemblies for the common interest. This is a 
picture of men. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOUIS XII. AND rCRBlNAND THE CATHOLIC, TO TAB 
L£AGtJ£ OF CAMBRAY. ALEXANDER YL 

Let 1)8 restime the history of Europe with the i^ 
reign of Louis XII., formerly duke of Orleans, tJ^ the 
a monarch idolized by the French, because he *''**^ 
loved and eased them from taxes ; but vrho, by 
his imprudent enterprises, and even sometimes 
by his injudicious economy, exposed the state 
to great misfortunes. As soon as he ascended 
the throne, he applied himself to the promo* 
tion of the public good, and forgot his per* 
sonal resentments. Every body admires that 
noble expression which he made use of when 
he pardoned his enemies : The king qf France 
does not revenge the iiyuries done to the duke tf 
Orleans. 

Charles VIII. having left no posterity, thene dWomi 
reimion of Bretagne to the crown was dissolved, ^ ' 
and the former passion entertained by Louis 
for the Queen Anne, who was heiress of that 
province, added weight to the political reasons 
which made him desirous of marrying her. 
Joan, daughter of Louis XI., a virtuous prin«- 
cess, but extremely ugly, had been his wife 
for twenty years. Reasons for a divorce were 
not wantmg; the marriage was forced and 
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barren ; and the only thing required to break 
it was the sentence of the pope, which Alexan- 
der VI. would make no difficuly of passing, 
provided he could find his account m com- 
pliance. His principal passion was to make 
the fortune of his son, the Cardinal Caesar 
Borgia. After the ordinary proceedings, the 
sentence of divorce was pronounced by three 
commissioners delegated by the pope ; and 
Borgia, who broug^ht the bull, was made Duke 
de valentinois, with a considerable pension. 
This cardinal, who was equally vicious with 
his father, voluntarily changed his habit. 
1460. Unluckily, one oi the great objects aimed 
^^hT* ^ at by Louis XII. was to pursue the enterprises 
*^j^ of his predecessor in Italy, to which he was 
Lodo^ifio induced by the thirst of conquest, and his first 
"~ success hurried him into misfortune. In right 
of Valentina Yisconti, his grandmother, he had 
some pretensions to the Milanese^ of which 
Lodovico Sforza had usurped the possession. 
The duke being destitute of foreign assistance, 
could not withstand the valour oi the French, 
though he was at the head of an army equally 
numerous. The states of Milan and Genoa 
were conquered in twenty days; but in so 
short a time as next year, the duke had re- 
covered his dominions. However, a new army 
of French having passed the Alps, Sforza was 
betrayed by the Swiss, who were in his pay ; 
and, falling into the hands of the enemy, was 
led prisoner into France, where he died some 
years after. This is one of those conquests 
which m^ky be looked upon as a source of ca- 
lamities. 
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Louis immediately turned his views upon iui._ 
the kingdom of Naples, the conquest of whicb ^tS^^ 
he o^ned to share with Ferdinand the Catho- ,,^1^^ 
lie ; nor did that monarch hesitate to accept it, *°'i3^^ 
though Frederic of Arragon, king of Naples, 
8 prince of his own blood, was to be the vic- 
tim of their treaty. Alexander VI. entered 
into their views, in order to tiun them to his 
own advantage ; and Gonsalvo de Cordova^ Go-Bin i, 
sumamed the Great Captain, a man as crafty •^'■*™' 
as his master, with whom it was a maxim, that 
the robe t^ konour ought to be coarsely woven', 
arrived under pretence of defending the king 
of Naples; but immediately joined the French, 
in order to ruin him. Frederic was obliged to 
request an asylum from Louis XII., and retired 
to prance, where he subsisted on a pension. 

As soon as the conquest came to foe shared, RouiiMfai 
disputes and quarrels arose. The Great Cap- "rf'S^ 
tain, a worthy instrument of the Catholic king, ' 
after having deceived the French, gained two 
victories over them in 1503. That of Cerig- 
nuola cost the life of the duke de Nemours, 
last prince of the Armagnac family, the foun- 
der of which was Carlbert, son of Clbtaire II. 
l^us did craft triumph, when valour was not 
accompanied with prudence, 
Oialned in the sole possession 

At this time died Alexar 
stained with the most iniki: 
crimes. Cfesar Borgia, his 
treachery or murder, seized 
fiefg in Romania, Which were 
ferent lorils. The sale of 
cdier abuses of the pontific 
furnished him^ with the means 
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ambition. What were its fruits ? An anal>i 
tious and warlike pope, Julius II., stripped tli 
son of Alexander V L ; Borgia's conquests au^ 
mented the dominions of the church. Thi 
hero of Machiavel lost what he possessed m 
France ; was sent prisoner into Spain by Goa 



salvo de Cordova ; took refuge with the Kipg 
of Navarre, his brother-in-law, and lost his li£ 
in a war kindled by his intrigues. The fall ol 
^ men distinguished for their villany, is a lessoa 
which ought to be frequently inculcated by 
history. 
^^ The imprudent conduct of kings and mi- 

CiffdiiMi nisters is another, from whence governments 
M?^^ may draw much useful instruction. In France, 

^ilS^ the only thing thought of was the recovery of 
the kingdom of Naples. A strong army was 
sent into Italy, and had they been as quick in 
their operations as formerly, the success seem- 
ed infallible. But the Cardinal d'Amboise, 
who had the sole management of afiairs under 
Louis XII., being desirous of the tiara, which 
had been left vacant by the death of Alexander 
VI., made the troops halt before Rome, in 
order to influence tne votes of the conclave. 
The Italians, however, more artful than he, 
deceived him with fair words, and persuaded 
him to withdraw the forces, that his election 
might appear to be free ; when, as soon as they 

f'ot rid of their apprehensions, they elected an 
talian, Pius III., who was soon succeeded by 
the famous Julius II., Julian de la Rovenu 
D'Amboise had lost the pontificate, and the 
season for the campaign. The army was pre- 
vented from action oy the rains, and Gonsalvo 
de Cordova again drove out the French, 
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>^ Another unaccountable error was the con- Tmtfct 

)eii|}lusion of the treaty of Blois in 1504, by which ^'^^ 

L'^Louis promised his daughter in marriage to 

iCharles of Austria, grandson of the emperor 

^aMaximilian, and Ferdinand the Catholic, with 

f<Bretagne, Burgundy, the Milanese, and Genoa, 

[tin case he died without issue male. The court 

I immediately repented of this disgraceful pro- 

I cedure, and the states of the kingdom remon- 

r strated in strong terms, that it was illegal ; 

u upon which Louis II. ^ve his daughter to the 

Count d'AngoulSme, his presumptive heir, who 

aftei-wards wore the crown, under the name of 

Francis I., and was likewise guilty of great 

I faults. 

We have seen the face of Spain entirely DmiOioi 
changed by the marriage of Isabella, queen of ^"it^ 
I Castile, with the king of Arragon. This prin-* ^^"^^ 
i t)ess, who was incessantly on her euard against 
I the ambition of Ferdinand her husband, waa 
I governed by her confessor Ximenes, an illus- 
i trioos cordelier, afterwards archbishop of To« 
I ledo, and cardinal. A short time before, she 
1 had given the Moors their choice, either to re- 
ceive baptism, or quit the kingdom. The ex* 
pulsion of the Jews, that of the Moors, and 
the continual emigrations to America, depo- 
pulating Spain, this monarchy became weaker, 
m proportion as its dominions were ei^tended. 
Thus that reign, though so celebrated, is far 
from deserving to be auoted as a model. 

The death of Isabella in 1504, gave rise to t^mm 
some disturbances. Her daughter, Joanna the iJ ^^ 
foolish, married to the Arcnduke PhiUp the 
I!air, was her sole heiress. King Ferdinand, 
At- first in possession of the regency, was con- 

n2 
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strstned to renounce it, and retire to Arragon. 
But Philip dying, the disorders heing increased 
by the foUy of Joanna, and her son Charies 
of Austria, afterwards Charles V., then very 
roung, and at a distance fitMn the kmgdom, 
"[imenes thought that Ferdinand the 
was the only person capable of restoring 
quillity. lie was therefore reinstated in the 
regency, and by his firmness dialled the 
threatening storms. 
Om takn Ximencs, now raised to the dignity of Car- 

cJ^ dinal, and oflice of Grand Inquisitor, saw him- 

^^i'otam. self at the summit of power and fortune ; but 
he prudently quitted the court, that he might 
avoid giving offence to the king, with whose 
jealous temper he was acquainted. He after- 
wards proposed to take Oran in Africa at his ' 
own expense ^ and Ferdinand, from a pereua- 
sion that he would not succeed, consented to 
the expedition, with a view to ruin him. He 
even wrote in the following terms to Pedro 
Navarro, admiral of the fleet m which Ximeaes 
had embarked : Do not suffer Ae good man lb 
return so soon into Spam ; we must let him emplog 
his person and his monejf. But tiie king was- 
deceived; the Moors were beaten, and Qnm 
submitted. That austere cardinal did not imi- 
tate the warlike prelates : like another Moses, 
he contented himself with invoking the God 
c^ battles and victory, inspirinj^ a sort of at- 
thusiasm, which, in such expecutions, is of the 
greatest advantage. 

Bbm Ximenes, who was a great man, and would' 
ai i iy i * have been still greater, had he surmounted the 

iMraing. prejudices of his a^, founded ot restored the- 
university of Alcala, caused a fiMQous poly^- 



elot to be printed, and showed as much zeal 
for the promotion of learning and science, as 
for the reformation of the monks. By his 
cares, the learned languages were cultivated, 
and Spain produced a great number of civi- 
lians, and still more theologians. But what 
obstacles has not the inquisitKm thrown in the 
way of every new and useful truth ? Spain, 
notwithstanding her univei«ities, did not open 
her eyee till long aft^ other nations much net 
inferiors in point of genius. 

Italy was at that tune filled with commotions 
by Julius II. This pontiff, of a haughty, am- 
bitious, and intrepid spirit, incessantly em- 
ployed in projectB for a^randizing himself^ 
bad already wrested Romagna from Borgia, 
Perousa from Bs^Uoni, and Bologna from 
Bentivofflio. He had muMle Genoa revolt from 
Xiouis Xll., to whom he owed some oUigations ; 
md, with a design to drive him entirely out of 
Italy, stirred up enemies against him from all 
Quarters. That prince, having reduced the 
Genoese to obedience, was agam deceived by 
the pontiff, in the famous league of Cambray 
formed against the Venetians. Let us here 
give some idea of a republic which was now 
become an object of jealousy to the principal 
|K>wer8 of Europe. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FROM TH£ LEAGUE OF CAMBRAT AGAINST THE VE« 
NETIANS, TO THE DEATH OF IA>UIS XII* JULIVS lU 

t^^E have seen Venice take its rise in the fifth 
y«^ century, while Italy was a prey to the inun* 
dations of the harharians. The little islands in 
the shoals of the Adriatic served as an asylum 
to the prople of the neighhourhood, who at 
first subsisted hy fishing. Each isle was go- 
verned by its peculiar tribune, and ev^ry tri- 
bune became a tyrant. These tyrants, perceiv- 
ing the necessity of uniting, elected a duke, or 
doge, about the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tury. The doges, by a frequent abuse of their 
Eower, which had not been confined within due 
ounds, frequently raised disturbances, of which 
they often became the victims. A council, con- 
sisting of one hundred and forty citizens of all 
ranks, in which the supreme authority was vest- 
ed, at last put a stop to the incroachments of 
those new magistrates, and the violence of po- 
pular commotions. But rich and ambitious 
men found too many ways to sap the constitu- 
tion, for the sake of their own aa vantage. 
Hendiivr I'o this dcmocratical form of government 
•^'jj'^ succeeded the hereditary aristocracy in 1289, in 
1880. consequence of a regulation which annihilated 
the ancient equality, by granting to certain fa* 
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mllies the exclusive right of forming the great 
council. Aristocracy always prognosticates a 
rigorous government, which is necessary for its 
support. 

A number of families being excluded from ^^^'^ ^ 
a seat in the great council, naturally formed tbb. 
conspiracies ; to prevent the effects of which, 
the formidable Council of Ten was erected. 
This court is invested with the power of judg- 
ing all the citizens, and sometimes it proceeds 
upon the reports of informers, as if they were 
proofs. The tribunal of three state inquisitors . 8t«te 
is still more dreadful. Even the doge is sub- "^""***^ 
jected to its secret procedures and arbitrary 
judgments. Spies, universally spread, served 
as accusers. Magistrates, private persons, na- 
tives, foreigners, every person on whom sus- 
picion falls, is exposed to the loss of his life^ 
without the slightest formality of justice. The 
person condemned by the three inquisitors, 
thoug^h he never knows his sentence, cannot 
avoid his death. Where is the monarchy, in 
which a despotism so tyrannical prevails ? 

Thus is terror become the spring of the 
Venetian government ; to that principally it is 
indebted lor subsisting so long a time upon the 
same footing. In it every thing is combined 
with so much art, whether we consider the elec- 
tion, duration, or functions of the magistrates, 
that it is almost impossible to raise any dis- 
turbance in the state. While the nobles keep 
the people in slavery, they are perpetually 
watching eacfi other ; they are eitner united 
by interest, or tied down by their want of power, 
to form cabals. Hence that unchangeable plan, 
that unifonnity of principles, unexampled in 
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aoy other government. Perhi^s the state in- 
duisition, Ikc the ecclesiastical, produces a kind 
of calm ; but It is by the perpetuation of many 
abuses. 
AnU^ Venice, enriched by commerce, had indulge- 
ni^L ^ A passion for conquests, which is always 
dangerous to trading republics. In the time 
. of the crusades, she had made considerable ac* 
quisitions of territory on the Grecian side; 
and, a little before thb period, had seized upon 
some lands belonging to her neighbours in 
Italy, and even in the ecclesiastical state. Suc- 
cess inspirespride, and pride leads on im- 
prudence. The Venetians, though surround-- 
ed by potent enemies, braved the storm, not 
foreseemg that these woidd unite for their de- 
struction, 
ifioa. The emperor Maximilian, who was desirous 
^'^'S^ pf being crowned at Rome, demanded leave to 
^«p;^ pass through their territories, which they grant- 
ed, provided he came without trocyiMs. This 
amounted to a refusal, and MaKimilian, in a 
rage, put them under the ban of the empire as 
rebels. He took the title of Emperor Electa 
which Julius II. confirmed to him by a bulL 
But why this bull? Why Venice put undo: 
the ban of the empire ? Obsolete pretensions 
were revived on every occasion. The arms of 
the emperor did not support this haughty pro- 
cedure against the republic. Two inmerial 
armies were defeated ; and, though the Vene- 
tians had been victorious with the assistance of 
the French, they concluded a truce without 
consulting their allies. 
^^Jf* On this occasion was secretly formed the fia- 
Cwnbny. nious Icugue of Cambray, for the destruction 
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of Veaice. The pope, the emperor, die kings 
of France and Spain, with the duke of Savoy, 
bad entered into a confederacy to strip her of 
her conquests. Considerable territories were 
claimed by each of them ; — ^Rimini and Raven- 
na by the pope ; Brescia, Bergamo, Crema, and 
Cremona, by Louis XII. ; Verona, Padua, Vi- 
ceiiza, Treviso, and Friuli, by Maximilian; • 
Brindisi, Trano, and Otranto, by Ferdinand; 
and the isle or kingdom of Cyprus by the duke 
of Savoy. Had these powers continued united, 
Venice would infallibly have been ruined ; bnt 
Julius II. wished only to make his own advaa-r 
tage of the opportunity, being fully resolved, 
if possible, afterwards to rid Italy of those fo- 
^igners, whom he styled barbarians ; and could 
any dependence be put on the faith of Ferdi* 
band the Catholic? 

This league, formed to gratify ambitious Venm 
views, was covered with the mask of reli- ''^^ ^ 
poh; the confederates pretending, that the at-^'**''^''*' 
tack upon Venice was only a prelude to their 
signalizing their zeal against tne Turks. The 
gtand signor, therefore, offered assistance to 
me repuplic ; which was refused, probably less 
from any apprehension of having so dangerous 
a protector, though this be alleged by Fra 
Paolo, than from a dread of the clamours which 
would be raised by such an alliance. 

Louis XII., who was to begin the war in Loius xu. 
person, so humbled the Venetians by his first ^"""^ 
successes, that, after the battle of Agnadelloa, 
near the Adda, which was followed by rapid 
conquests, the senate offered to acknowleage 
the emperor for their li^p lord, and to pay 
^Liia a yearly tribute of ni'ty thousand ducats. 
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But Maximilian refused their offer ; and , reviv- 
ing their courage by driving them to despair, 
they retook from the Germans a great number 
of places, at the same time that they entered 
into a negotiation with Julius II., to whose 
interested policy they at last owed their pre- 
servation. 
i5ia He had thundered against them the most 
i^JIi^Ae violent anathemas, by which he even gave per- 
^»jj^ mission to seize their property and ensuive their 
scnndob persous ; uor could they obtain absolution, 
ff^^i* which their circumstances rendered necessary, 
except by the cession of the towns of Romagtia, 
and submission to the dictates of the pontiff* 
The senate, seeing only this humiliating means 
of preservation, submissively complied with all 
his demands ; upon which Julius, oreakin^ bis 
engagement with the allies, detached the king 
of Spain from their league, by giving him the 
full and entire investiture of the kmgdom of 
Naples, and turned all the activity of his hatred 
against the king of France. Louis, by an ifl- 
judged economy, having refused to augment 
the pensions of the Swiss, of whom, in an emo- 
tion of anger, he had even spoken with con- 
tempt, the pope armed them against him, at- 
tacked the duke of Ferrara, an ally of France, 
kid siege to Mirandola, and entered it by the 
breach, after having exposed himself to the 
greatest dangers, though in a very advanced 
age, 



LoMof 



While Julius was openly acting like an ene- 
** ^2d°^ ray* the king consulted the clergy of France, 
®««*- to know whether it was lawful to make vM 
upon him. Such a consultation was undoubt- 
edly superfluous ^ but, at least, the answer of 
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the clergy was just and favom*able. Yet the 
scruples of the queen, Anne of Bretagne, were 
prejudicial^ because the king paid more re<- 
gard to them than they deservea. The battle 
of Ravenna, gained by Gaston de Foix, duke 
of Nemours, in 1512, procured the nation only 
fruitless gloiy. The Mil^ese was evacuatea, 
and Genoa immediately revolted. The troops 
were not paid, and tne generals were at va- 
riance. In such circumstances, what success 
could attend the French, notwithstanding their 
heroic valoxir ? Bayard and his imitators did 
wonders, but they only served to raise admira- 
tion. 

The king of France and the emperor had coaadi or 
prevailed upon some cardinals to assemble a ge- pJ^JJ^ 
neral council at Pisa ; and Julius II. was sum- »«n» 
moned to appear before it. But he assembled im?* 
another council at Rome to anathematize the 
former, which occasioned the loss of Navarre 
to John d'Albret, the ally and cousin of Louis 
XTT. Ferdinand the CathoUc wanted a pre- 
tence to strip him of his dominions, and found 
one in the excommunication published against 
the adherents of the coimcil of Pisa. It is be- 
lieved that the pope had bestowed that king- 
dom upon him oy bull, and, though that bull 
be not extant, it appears worthy of a rival of 
Gregory VII. From the time of Ferdinand's 
usurpation, Navarre has continued part of the 
Spanish monarchy. Queen Catharine de Foix 
said to her husband, John d'Albret, when speak- * 
ing on that subject, Had you been bam Catha-^ 
fine, and I Dan John, ue should not have lost our 
kingdom^ 
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i>eitb Julius II. died in 1513, abovis seveoty f 9n 
j^mil x>f ^ge^ aod, to the last moment of faos M^ 
^mpfoyed in the sreat design pf driving^ «fl 
strangers out of Jt^Jf Germaiis and Spufii^fdn^ 
as well as French, flq^^y sucoesaful aad 
|>old in bis epitierprises, he pad con^idecabiy 
mctfsased the dcnninions of the lloly See, faav- 
jing obliged t)ie emperor to cede rarma, Pla- 
centia, and Re^io. He had the art of unifc- 
tag an4 dividing the potentates, as wa^s mort 
f ubservient to his own interest. In a woi^ 
he shone in the character of a prince aod a 
warrior, and seemed to forget that he wai9 m 
pope. An anecdote is related of him, whicb 
wi\\ shpw in what light he viewed ecclesiastical 
affairs. The Germans, it is said, requesting 
(permission to eat il^sh on the feast of St Mar^ 
tin, when it fell on a naeagre day, he granted it, 
pn condition that, upon that d|iy, they jshould 
^te no wipe. 

He it '^I^n<> ^ai</tmo1 "h/f^kAt^t cu&«TAmAl«r f\di|iiiiixui ^^* 



fcjr his morals, and greatly to be extolled for his 

genius, mounted the papal throne, under the 

^me of Leo X. He was son of the famous 

Lorenzo, and inherited the taste c^ his &ther, 

but was not endowed with the qualifications of 

ft bishop. Yet the church never stood moie in 

need ot a virtuous pope, worthy to govern it. 

JLiearning and the arts deserved protectiopL j but 

ecclesiastical aiB5i.irs required the most consume 

ntate wisdom. 

H^Mm* England had no influence in foreign affiiin 

"rfhlT during tlie reign pf Hepry VII., which lasted 

Mtfaoni^ twenty-si^L years. That prince, of m avari- 

aigiwd. cious, distrustful temper, and averse frpm war, 

accumulated riches, and strengthened his au- 
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tkority.^ Two counterfeit adventurers, who s^wmi 
were stirred up against him by his enemies, fSub. 
fruitlessly attempted to seize the crown, llie 
one, named Simnel, a baker's son, after being^ 
downed in Ireland, thought himself happy in 
receiving an employment m the king's kitchen. 
The other, named Perkin Warbeck, son of a 
Jew, for five years played the part of a son of 
Edward I V., and at last lost his head upon a 
scaflbld. When freed from these disturbances, 
Henry, by a rigid and vigorous government, 
joining policy to force, encouraging the barons 
to sell their lands, by that means augmenting 
tiie riches and power of the burgesses, weak- 
ened the great lords, and made the royal au- 
diority almost absolute. His son, Henry VIII., Htaryvut 
who succeeded him in 1509, will now appear 
iH>on the stage with great lustre. His abihties 
and virtues might have rendered him glorious ; 
but, hurried away by the violence of his pas. 
sions, he became an example of the greatest ty- 
ttinny. 

In 1512, he had engaged in the league form- l_^ 
ed against France, by J ulius II. ; after whose ^^JgJ^L 
death it was revived under Leo X. The Erench 
had a little before retaken the Milanese, and 
were again driven out of it by the Swiss, who 
restored Maximilian Sforza. Louis XII., then 
iii alliance with the Venetians, was obliged, at 
once, to oppose the pope, the emperor, the 
£ngUsfa, and the Sp^niaros. On one side, Hen- 
ry VIII. invaded Ficardy, in conjunction with 
Maximilian, all whose exnenses^ even those of 
his table, were defrayed oy the king of £ng* 
land ; and^ after gaining the victory of Guine- 
gate^ took Terouane and Toumay ; while, on- 
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the Other side, the Swiss laid siege to Dijoo. 
That city would have been lost, had not its go- 
vernor; La Tremoille, prevailed upon the Swiss 
to raise the siege, by promising that all their 
demands should be satisfied ; upon which they 
concluded a treaty, and retired. But the court 
affected to blame the governor, and, having 
taken proper precautions ag^ainst a new inva- 
sion, annulled a treaty of which it had already 
reaped the advantage. Those fierce moun- 
taineers, who styled themselves protectors of 
the Holy See, were much better soldiers than 
politicians. 
1514 But an accommodation being necessary fliouis 

^j^j^jjjj, , XII. humbled himself before the pope, re- 

v^ nounced the council of Pisa, which had been 

tiiTpope transferred to Lyons, and even engaged to levy 

Bci^nL ^^r* ^f necessary, against its adherents ; by 
which means he was in appearance reconciled 
to Rome. He found less difiiculty in tuning 
the king of England, who was irritated Hby the 
treachery of Ferdinand. His wife, Anne of 
Brets^ne, being dead, he married Mary, sister 
of Henry VIII. ; but he in a manner purchas- 
ed that match, by the payment of a million of 
gold crowns : so critical was the situation of 
his affiiirs. Louis forgot his age of fifty-three, 
in the arms of a young queen, and shortened 

HbdMth. his days by his pleasures. He died the year 
following, still taken up with the project of re- 
covering the Milanese ; a design wnich we shall 
see more fatal to his successor. 

B«^j«»«* The memory of Louis XII. will always be 
crron blcsscd, bccausc hc diminished the old taxes 

Louifxn. ^^^ ^*W» ai^d never laid on any new, notwith- 
standing his wars and ill successes. AVhat he 
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said in vindication of his economy will be al- 
ways praised, — I had rather see the courtiers 
laugh at my avarice^ than my people weep on ac^ 
count qfmy eapenses. But ought he not to have 
spared his people the shedding of many tears, 
either by sacrifacing to them his dangerous am^ 
bition of making conquests in Italy, or by rais- 
ing subsidies, without which he inust necessari- 
ly expect a reverse of fortune ? He procured 
some supply by the sale of offices ; which was a 
very dangerous example, though it did not ex- 
tend to tnose of judicature. It was not ima- 
&;ined that employments, which suppose so great 
Knowledge, and so many virtues m those who 
hold them, could ever blecome venal. Yet we 
shall 8ee» that this really happened in the very 
beginmug of the next reign. In matters that 
concern the revenue especially, one abuse aU 
most always draws after it others of more per* 
nicious tendency. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

BEGINNING OF THE REIGN OF FRANCIS I. TO 

RISE OF LUTHERAN ISM. 

Louis XII. was succeeded by Francis covuit c£ 
^"^ L Angoideme, first prince of the blood ; and th» 
*ibr monarch, young^ nigh-spirited, brave, and am- 
bitious, but destitute of prudence, immediately 
turned his views upon Italy. The prepara- 
tions already made not being sufficient, he was 
prompted, by want of money, to set to sale the 
most venerable of all rights, that of sitting in 
odioDs judgment on the lives and properties of the 
'•jgijj^®^ subjects. This expedient, which was contrived 
even by the man who presided over the distri- 
bution of justice, the chancellor du Prat, was 
so contrary to all principles, that, so long after 
as the year 1597, the parliament exacted an 
oath of the new members, that they had not 
purchased their offices. Thus was perjury in 
a manner made a necessary requisite for distri- 
buting justice in the courts ! To such extre- 
mities may the abuses of government lead man- 
kind ! 
Bttde Francis I., after passing the Alps, found an 
UwkLuM ^^or^seen opportunity of signalizing his va- 
lour. Though he haa entered into a negocia- 
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tion with the Swiss, that warlike nation had •^JJ^^ 
taken up arms against him, at the instigation 
of the cardinal of Sion, that is, of the court of 
Rome ; but he defeated them at the celebrat- 
ed battle of Marignano, which lasted two days. 
It is a fact attested by all historians, that he 
slept upon the carriage of a gun, at fifty paces 
distance from a Swiss battalion. But they take 
sufficient care to display the hero; we shall 
more frequently remark his errors, because 
they afford more instruction. This victory was 
followed by the conquest of the Milanese, and 
Maximilian Sforza, as well as his father Lodo- 
vico, ended his days in France. But, notwith- 
standing this success, that country was fatal to 
the French. 

In 1516, Spain lost Ferdinand the Catholic, me. 
whom we shaft see succeeded by the formidable ^^ 
Charles V. If the glory of sovereigns is to be ^jp"j^^ 
estimated by their abilities and good fortune, Catholic, 
there are few who can be compared to Ferdi- 
nand. To him the Spanish monarchy is in- 
debted for its grandeur. He is even said to 
have formed a project for universal empire ; 
and his successors made the world dread its he^ 
ing carried into execution. But is the art of 
deceiving, which he practised as much as that 
of conquering, worthy of a great man ? Were 
not his enterprises rendered more odious by the 
religious zeal with which they were varnished? 
Is not his memory stained with all the blood 
that has been shed by the Inquisition ? 

After the conquest of Naples, he used his ut- The 
most endeavours to establisn in that kingdom ^^if" 
the tribunal which the French look upon as ty- *«> j^* 
rannical, and as contrary to the spirit of reli- inquiaition. 

VOL. rv. o 
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fion as to the priaciples of good govenunent ; 
ut the Neapolitans, though extremely super- 
stitious, would never submit to it, and the 
king's zeal was obliged to be satisfied with the 
expulsion of the Jews. As he bore no affec- 
tion to his grandson Charles of Austria, be had 
destined Spain to Ferdinand, the younger bro- 
ther of that prince ; but he changed his reso^ 
lution by the advice of his subjects, and united 
all his crowns on the same head. Nor was 
Charles unworthy to bear them, 
lugwcy Cardinal Ximenes, who was appointed re- 
Xii^Im. S®^* ^^ Castile till the arrival of the archduke, 
was hated by the grandees, on account of the 
imperious government which he exercised over 
them, and must have encountered a rebellioo, 
if he had been a man of less abilities and cou- 
rage. The malecontents one day asked him 
what right he had to the government of Cas- 
tile, and alleged that Ferdinand, being only ad- 
ministrator, could not bestow the regency on 
him ; but the sole answer be made was, the or- 
dering a battery of cannon to play in their pre- 
sence, adding, These are my rights, dare you con- 
test them i This minister humbled the nobili- 
ty still more by arming the burgesses. His 
austere and irreproachable manners, profound 
and elevated genius, his greatness of soul, 
which nothing could shake, his reputation and 
services, scarcely balanced the hatred raised 
by the haughty severity of his temper. He 
died in disgrace in 1517» at the age of four- 
score^ without seeing the new master of Spain. 
Beadior Maximilian left the empire vacant by his 
^^ death, which happened in 1519* This tur- 
M t Tiwni Mi , bulent prince had been perpetually at war, 
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thou^ he had neither troops nor money. He wi» 
had even raised his views to the tiara, during "vjj «• 
an iUness of Jnlins II. The hishop of Gurck rmtitia^ 
was to distribute three hundred thousand du- 
cats among^ the cardinals, in order to purchase 
their voices ; and that money was furnished by 
some merchants of Augsburg. But what part 
could he have played, had the imperial and 
papal powers been united in his person? or 
would such, an union have been suffered to take 
place, where all states were kept in motion, and 
termed into political confederacies ? Maximi- 
lian knew that the emperors had been masters 
of Rome ; perhaps he had formed designs, in 
favour of his posterity, upon that city, which 
is so tempting a bait to ambition. 

In his reign, Germany was divided into cir- ciniM 
cles. There were at first six; viz. those of ^^J^ 
Bavaria, Franconia, Saxony, the Rhine, Sua- 
bia, and Westphalia ; to which were afterwards 
added those oi Austria, Burgundy, for the Low 
Countries, the Lower Rhine, and Upper Sax- 
ony. This distribution was particularly advan- 
tageous for the collection of the public mo- 
nies. An attempt was likewise made to esta- 
blish order and tranauillity ; but the abuses of 
anarchy^ in one word, the feudal government 
was, for a long time after this, to make that 
part of Europe a theatre of disturbances, dis- 
cords, and civil wars. 

In 1495, a diet, assembled at Worms, erect- _^ 

ed the Imperial Chamber^ which is now fixed at ^^'^^• 
Wetzlar. This tribunal is supreme, and judges CoweB. 
avil causes between the states, i|i the last re- 
sort. The Aulic council, all the members of 
whidi are named by the emperor, may judge 

o2 
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them in like manner ; and the plaintiff has hit 

' choice of those tribunals. But the feadal and 

. Italian causes belong solely to the latter. 
However, the Germanic constitution, which, 
till the treaty of Westphalia, was irregular and 
uncertain, did not even by that acquire a per- 
fect consistency. A body divided into so many 
independent sovereignties, where such a nmn-* 
ber of particular interests clash with that of 
the public, is little susceptible of a good con^ 
stitution. 

The court of Rome still tyrannized over 
Germany ; the concordate of 14^, under Fre^ 

^^ deric III., however advantageous it might be 

^^^"'^y- to the popes, being executed omy in those points 
which turned to their advantage. The old a« 
buses were heightened by new exactions. Ac- 
cording to Maximilian himself, the Holy See 
drew from the empire more than five hundred 
thousand ducats annually ; and that empercNr 
chose rather to wink at this evil, of which he 
complained, than to quarrel with a court, 
whose invincible arms were so much to be 
dreaded. 

Critical . Meantime a storm was gathering. Men's 
eai^^actM ^^^ ^erc hcatcd, and a spark of fanaticism 

^ mieht produce a conflagration. Leo X., witli 

^^^^'^ all nis abilities, in some measure fanned the 

fire which he ought to have quenched. We 

shall soon see irreparable breaches made in the 

Catholic church. 

' 151^ In 1516, ailter the battle of Marignano, the 
.^^g*j^ pope had been artful enou^ to bring Francia 

Leop I., against whom he had jomed in a toigue, to 
J. an accommodation, on terms the most advan* 
tageous for the court of Rome. The pragma* 
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tic of Charles VII,, which had been 30 often 
anathematized, was abolished by the celebrat- 
ed concordat, which gives the king the nomi- 
nation to the great benefices, and secures to 
the pope the annates, though it does not ex- 
pressly mention them. The king presents the 
persons whom he ha3 named, and the pope in- 
stitutes them; and receives the annate. By 
what ri?ht could the latter ^rant a nomination 
which aid not belong to him? and for what 
reason did the former purchase it bymaking 
the church of France tributary ? \Ve here 
discern the fruity of the andent abuses. Thfe . 
university, the clergy, and parliament, defend*- i 

ed the pragmatic with the greatest warmth, , 
but as much from prejudice as zeal. Above all ' 
things, they desired to maintain the custom of 
elections, though even these were liable to so 
imany abuses. The concordate was registere4 
by force in 1518, but is observed to this d|iy« 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

LUTH£11ANISM £STABI.I8H£D UNDER THE FOXTU'I- 

€AT£ OF LEO X. 



Leo X«, though triumphaBty if I may use the 

^ expression, over a great kingdom, was doomed 

J^ to be foiled and stripped oy a monk; and 
^"^ his imprudences gave birth to Lutheranism. 
The mi^ificent church of St Peter, ivhich 
had been begun by Julius II., the pomp and 
pleasures of the Kximan court, the gratifica- 
tions lavished upcm the literati and artists^ with 
a thousand other ostentatious expenses, having 
exhausted the papal treasury, he made no scru- 

Ele of employing a resource, which superstition 
ad, for a lon^ time, rendered equally easy and 
profitable. Under the hackneyed pretence of 
a war against the Turks, he published indul- 
gences to all who would contribute money ; 
and, to the scandal of religion, those indul- 
gences were sold in Germany, even in the ta- 
verns. In particular, the JDominican Tetzel 
distinguished himself by intolerable excesses. 
jjtOier 1^^ world was so much accustomed to 
4^"^ abuses, and popular credulity is so stupid, that 
every thing succeeded to the wish of the Ro- 
man court ; when, according to the generality 
pf historians, a quarrel between two orders <^ 
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monks became the signal of a furious irevolt. 
The Xtominicans had been commissioned by 
the pope to preach up the indulgences, and 
ihey acquitted themselves in the usual me- 
thod, exaggerating, in an absurd manner, the 
efficacy otthose spiritual acts of grace. The 
Augustines, envious of a preference which they 
imagined an infringement of their rights, were 
filled with resentment against the preachers. 
Martin Luther, a learned theologian of that 
order, and a man of a fiery tem{)er, who was 
already tinctured with bold opinions, eagerly 
siezed the opportunity of signalizing himself, 
and in Saxony ran down the doctrines of the 
Dominicans respecting indulgences, the ill ef-- 
fects of which he demonstrated, declaimed a- 
gainst the vices, frauds, and extortions of the 
ponti&cal court, made himself be listened to, 
and was supported, because people were weary 
of paying money to support the luxury of 
Rome. 

Luther at first only attacked things really iMtnd 
censurable, at the same time testifying the ut- wJ^hiTt 
inost reverence and submission to the Holy v"4«^y 
See. By proper management, he might have *"' 
been gaineSd over ; and that would have been 
the most prudent method, though Leo X. was 
exhorted by a Dominican to persecute him 
with fire and sword. But, far from soothing 
this dangerous adversary, he was treated with 
contempt, he was irritated, his audacity was 
klilamed by resentment and despair ; and, be- 
mg drawn on from one object to another, after 
declaiming against abuses, he attacked the doc<* 
trines. 
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HenoioDger AccordLog to him, indulgences were follies^ 
^"^ "^ purgatory a &ible, the pontifical power an usur- 
pation ; the monastic vows, the greatest part of 
the ceremonies and sacraments, so many mon* 
strous superstitions. He poured out a torrmt 
of reproaches, which were still taken for rea- 
sons ; inculcated the most rigid morality, which 
always added the greatest weight to lus doc- 
trines ; held out the scriptures as the sole rule 
of faith, notwithstanding the contrary senses in 
which they have been frequently explained ; in- 
vited all Christians to an exammation flattering 
to vanity, but of which so few men are capable; 
in a word, setting himself up as a reformer, he 
effected by fanaticism what reason could never 
have accomplished. Omsub^tantiaAm^ which he 
substituted for transubstantiatim^ in the docr 
trine of the eucharist, is alone sufficient to 
prove how badly he reasoned. 
sntaDM III 1518, he appealed to a general council 
^^^^^^. from a decree in favour of indulgences, by 
tioKaguiirt which the pope styled himself the steward of 
tfi^"^p^. the spiritual treasure arising from the super- 
abundant merits of Jesus Christ and the samts. 
In 1520, Leo published a bull condrauiing. his 
doctrine in forty articles. One of these bears, 
that to bum heretics is acting contrary to the 
will of the Holy Spirit; and another, that 
princes and prelates would do well to suppress 
the wallets of the Mendicants. Was it prudent 
to confound these propositions with heresies ? 
The bull not only condemned Luther's works 
tp the flames, but commanded the exterroina*- 
tion of him and his adherents, if he did not re^ 
cant his errors in si^cty days. The sole conse- 
quence of the publication of this bull was, that 
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Xititlxer, by a sentence of tbe university of 
AVittemberg, caused it to be burned, together 
with* the decretak. 

Two things greatly contributed to the success Jfapg 
of the reformation ; the interest of the princes ^TSSi-!' 
and people, who were desirous of shaking off '™*^ 
the Komish yoke ; and the facility of spreading 
tbe new opinions by help of the press. The 
church of Rome in a few years Ipst Sa&ony^ 
Hesse, Brunswick, Denmark, and Sweden. 
Zurich, Berne, and great part of Switzerland, 
adopted the sentiments of Zuinglius, a parish 
priest of Zurich, who attacked tne doctrine of 
the eucharist with more boldness than Luther. 
Geneva in a short time followed their example ; 
and, by changing its religion, erected itself mto 
a free city. \Ve shall see England, Scotland^ 
tbe IjOw Countries, and part of jfrance, follow 
the streapi of novelty. No revolptipn is mor^ 
worthy pf a particular examination, whether 
we consider its nrinciples or effects. 
, Qnp gre^t advantage of the Lutheran sect tim 
was, its being suppolted by divines who were '••^ ^ 
possessed of a stocik of literature, who under*- *^«* 
stood the learned languages, examined the an- a^Kbutod 
tiquities of the church, and gained the esteem ^ ^ 
and confidence of men of understanding; while 
the populace were inflamed by enthusiastics« 
It was an easy matter for them to cry down 
abuses, which had been introduced into the 
church du|:ing a period of long and sross ig-. 
norance, and which were unhappily defended 
with the same obstinacy and ze^las the articles 
of the &ith. It was still more easy for them 
to discredit the fashionable theology, whose 
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weapons were for the most part only futile sub 
tilties and stiff pedantic pride. 

Erasmus himself, though a finn friend to tb 
church, ridiculed the doctors of Paris ad 
some ancient superstitions. Accordingly' mei 
have not been wanting to raise suspicions d 
his faith. But can it now be doubted, that m 
should have reaped great advantage by actiwr 
in conformity to the principles of that judi- 
cious man ? The innovators would have bea. 
leit without any pretext for a revolt. 
But it must be acknowledged, th^t the nioie 
— * 5"^*i®*?'™**i^'» ^a* necessaiy, the more it 
^^ was difficult. Of the many examples which 
demonstmte his truth, I shall only ^lect one. 
The cardinal d'Amboise, in quality of legate 
of Alexander VI.. attempted to reform the re- 
lifinous orders, and fnr «'h:o ^...^ _ . 



purpose, 



4.^ f u- u • • ' 1 . t""t«»c» a commit- 
tee of bishops visited the monasteries of the Ja. 
cobins m 1503, when the friars had recourse to 
arms, and, twelve or thirteen hundred scholan 
coming to their assistance, drove out the re- 
former. Nor did they find the Cordelien 
more docile, though these did not, like tbJ 
others, proceed to acts of hostility. The ob- 
stacles raised by the court of Romi must have 
been more formidable. Yet even sound policy 
requured sacnhces to be made, and effoVte to 

t^iu"' ""^ "^^ '^'^^ ^ y-*d the 

"^^ ♦5«f^3'i,'*^**,'?^ *"*" «^ uncommon abili- 
1S& l^i.!^ knowledge; whose principal secre- 

^f A'°'f'''°*^.'^^°^*'*»^'<*»<»i«tinguislS 
rank m the learned world ; and who, in I w^ 

was one of the ablest poUticians of hfsriS 
ought certainly to havrbeen sensible thi?; 
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''^te^potisiUy founded solely on opinion, threaten- 
id ruin, when that opinion was shaken hy vio^ 
i^^lmt attacks : he ougnt to have seen that, in 
^ Irder to maintain the faith, it was indispensably 
iSif'tequisite to lessen the abuses. How could the 
uQQieourt of Rome imagine that, when men's eyes 
I tkwere opened, they would continue to act as if 
)J >^fh^ were blind ? 

Iflt; That court may be said to have furnished Buibami 
are i arms against itself. Leo approved the poem ^^^J^SJ^ 
of Ariosto by a bull, and tnreatened all who *»;;^;Jj2? 
Jiei should do any thing in prejudice of the printer, 
ifflf with excommunication. A similar bull was is- 
$ ii sued by Clement VII. in favour of the immoral 
eeti writings of Machiavel. And did the popes re- 
f k quire that rigid enthusiasts, who had incessant- 
tir ly in their mouths the pure gospel^ should pay 
m respect to their bulls and censures? One of 
^'. tbe most signal instances of imprudence, which 
m has continued even to our own times, has been, 
Ai that the court of Rome frequently acted in the 
r same manner as in those ages, when men either 
d( did not think at all, or had not learned to think 
i justly. 

When reason emerged from the abyss of g 



darkness, she must necessarily have opened her ^,,j|j^ 
eyes on objects that gave her disgust. But prodiuxd 
cool, circumspect, an enemy to extremes, and J^^ 
little calculated for influencing the multitude, '^^^ 
she could only extort a sigh from a small num- 
ber of enlightened men, or, at most, pave the 
way for a slow revolution. The philosophers 
of Athens and Rome never wrought any chang^e 
in the national worship by unveiling the ab- 
surdities of polytheism. This change, there- 
fore, was produced by other causes. Theolc^ 
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first traced out the plan ; policy found ah inte^ 
rest in it ; and fanaticism carried it into exe* 
cution. But fanaticism is a volcano, whose 
fires are never extinguished till after dreadful 
eruptions. 
Fanatidsm Hencc arosc the invincible enthusiasm of the 
■^slJJ^f preaqhers and thfir followers, Hence after- 
and wards sprung the religious wars, a thousand 
^iT*"^ tinges worse than all the disorders which had 
GctBttny. j^i^ed such loud compUiuts. Fanaticism soon 
armed the Catholic cantons of Lucerne, Zug, 
Schwitz, Ury, and Underwalden, against the 
other Swiss who had separated from me church 
of Rome. Zuinglius having been slain in a. 
battle, his dead body was dismembered and 
burned, as it were on purpose to inflame th^ 
atrocious hatred of the two parties. Fanati- 
cism metamorphosed into savage beasts a great 
part of the German peasants, whom it inspired 
with a passion for a chimerical independency 
or equality, Muncer, their most formidable 
ringleader, perished un a scafibld, after the 
massacre of his followers. But this example 
t»te.did not intimidate the new sect of Anabaptists, 
who received that name from their insistin£r on 
the necessity of a second baptism, looking upon 
that of infants as null. Among them were to 
be no superiors, no dignities, and all posses* 
sions were to be in common. Yet one of their 
leaders, John Bpccold, ^ a journeyman taibf 
of Leyden, by speaking in the name of the 



* Boocold had iniiiTied fourteen wiYes, one of whom ezpressinff wanat 
doubts of his pretended divine mission, he cut off* her head, after osviog 
reproadied her for this blaiphe|iiy ; and the thineen others danced roond 
lier body ^ith transports of joy. Thus yre see t|)at fanaticism at once 1^ 
tadebaucfacry luid inhumanity. 
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Lord, caused himself to be crowned king of 
Munster, and obstinately held out that city 
against the bishop and the troops of the em- 

Eire ; but, being at last obliged to surrender, 
is flesh was torn oflF with red-hot pincers. 
Almost all .these mad enthusiasts were massa* 
cred, because they had neither general nor dis- 
cipline. In a word, we shall see fanaticism, 
either persecuted or persecuting, turn Europe 
iiito a slaughter-house, and fill it with carnage^ 
under pretence of zeal for that religion of cha- 
rity, which commands to love and do good to 
all men. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

II£yOI.UTIOKS IN THE NORTH, PARTICUI.ARXT IN 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 

Let us now cast our eye? on the North, which 
was still immersed in barbarism : But here pre- 
sents to us the spectacle of an important revo- 
lution, that by its consequences in a short time 
mterested all the powers of Europe. 

All the sovereigns of these countries were 

^IIST^' elective, according to the ancient custom of the 

wStoT^ Barbarians. In 1397, the crowns of Sweden, 

limretde Denmark and Norway, were united by Marga- 

' ret de Waldemar, surnamed the Semiramis of 

the North. The three nations having held a 

common diet at Calmar, it was agreed that the 

king should be elected in the three several 

kingdoms by turns, and that each nation should 

S reserve its own laws, customs, privileges, and 
ignities^ But this union between rival and 
warlike kingdoms could not subsist, except 
under a government of the most consummate 
wisdom. 
Tiie mion No disturbaucc happened during the life of 
^"h^dM^ Margaret, whose pruaence and resolution made 
OvMbu them forget that they were under the govern- 
ment of a woman ; but, after her death, the 
national antipathies revived. The kings, con- 
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trarj to the established regulation, fixed their 
residence in Denmark, and Sweden' and Nor- 
way were treated as provinces ; upon which 
the former rose in arms, and elected for her 
king Canutson, great-uncle of the famous Gus- 
tavus Vasa. Being again oppressed, she had, 
a little before this period, shaken off the yoke 
by creating an administrator, when, in 1513, 
the throae of Denmark was conferred, upon 
Christian II., a tyrant capable of sacrificing 
every thing to his passions i but who at least 
felt by experience, tnat a prince cannot be the 
scom-ge oi the people, without exposing him- 
self to be the victim of their revenge. 

Trollo, archbishop of Upsal, primate of tim 
Sweden, a man whom his dignity made too ^^^S^ 
powerful, and his character too dangerous, be- j„ J^^ 
in^ convicted of carrying on a correspondence tiM 
with Christian, and deposed by the senate, had *^^™** 
recourse to Leo X., from whom he i*eceived a 
bull against his country, and by that means 
strengthened the cause of the tyrant, who, not* 
withstanding, was unsuccessful in his fii*st expe- 
dition. But treacherously veiling his designs, 
he pretended to be desirous of an accommoda- 
tion, and pix>mised to come to Stockholm, pro- 
vided be received seven hostages ; one of whom 
should be young Gustavus Vasa, fi;rand-nephew 
of King Canutson, who was already distin- 
guished for his merit and valour. Jaut when 
me hostages were brought on board of the 
fleet, he carried them off prisoners, sporting 
with the faith of treaties, as he did with the 
lives of men. 

This infamous action was a prelude to the i^mw^^ 
most horrid barbarities. Sweden was reduced swmIm 
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to subjection ; and Christian being crowned at 



Idea 



Stockholm, put on the mask of clemency^ that 
he might exert his rage with impunity* He 
rave a loose to festivity ; and having assembled 
me principal senators and nobles at an enter- 
tainment, the primate TroUo suddenly demand- 
ed satisfaction in name of the pope. The 
guests were seized by the ministers of the ty^ 
rant's, cruelty, put unaer confinement, and con- 
demned as heretics. Eric Yasa, father of Gus- 
tavus, with fourscore and fourteen senators, 
and others, were massacred, after a public 
reading of the bull of Leo j and the whok city 
of Stockholm was next bathed in blood. In a 
word, the tyranny seemed firmly cemented by 
carnage, nhat a triumph for a king, and, 
above all, for a bishop ! 
Sweden But au avcugcr of the guilt appeared. Gus- 
o^JjJo^ tavus having escaped from prison, and taken 
v«»- refuge in the mountains of Dalecarlia, where 
he concealed himself among the peasants, and 
worked in the mines, though without any re- 
source but his courage, projected, and found 
means to bring about, a revolution. Having 
made himself known, he soon procured a num^ 
ber of adherents, whom he furnished with arms, 
and triumphed over every obstacle. Part of 
Sweden was recovered from the Danes, so early 
as in 1521. Christian gratified his revenge, by 
causing the mother and sister of that hero to be 
drowned. Equally destitute of prudence and 
humanity, the Nero of the North, for so he 
has justly been styled, did not perceive that 
the more he rendered himself odious, the more 
precipices he dug under his own feet. 
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His own subjects, irritated hj his cippresu Chriito 
sions, thought tnemselves authorized to snake ^^^'f^ 
oft' a yoke, which they could no longer bear ^^^^ 
with patience, and deposed him in 1523 ; when 
Munce, the chief justice of Jutland, boldly 
entered his presence, and ^ve him notice of 
ibe act which deprived him of the crown. 
That magistrate, boasting of ah action which 
displayed such extraordinary courage, said, 
Afy name ought to he "written an the p3ace gates 
qfall bad princes. Christian could never be re- 
stored by Charles V., his father-in-law. His 
uQcle, Frederic, duke of Holstein, was elected 
king of Denmark, and Gustavus Vasa, king of 
Sweden. 

In these kingdoms, a change of religion soon omagt 
after took place ; which was the more remark- nu^ i^ 
able, as it was effected almost without distur- ^^^ 
bance or constraint. Leo*s bull, which had " *"^^ 
served as a pretext to so many actions of hor- 
ror ; the traffic of indulgences carried on by 
the nuncio Arcemboldi, the profits of which 
^ure said to have amounted to near two millions 
of florins, notwithstanding the poverty of the 
country; the excessive nches of the clergy, 
and the dominion which they exercised over 
the people ; the usurpations of the bishops, 
who nad even ^t most of the strong places of 
the kingdom into their hands, were so many 
concurring causes that prompted every man, 
who opened his eyes on tne abuses, to desire a 
reformation. Gustavus and Frederic artfully 
l^K>moted Lutheranism, without seeming to be 
determined in its favour. The clergy put 
themselves in motion ; but this served as an 
^ditional reason for completeing the change. 

VOL. IV. p 
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At last, the iitates of Denmark, and even the 
church of Sweden, solemnly embraced the doc- 
trine of Luther ; and the people in a short 
time modelled their belief on that of their 
leaders, nearly as in the times when Christiar- 
nity was introduced among the barbarians. 
Qustavus died in 1560. His government had 
been absolute; but Sweden was not on that 
account less happy under his dominion. 
MvM»vy It would he superfluous to enter into parti- 
^SLl culai-3, with regard to Muscovy and Poland. 

jJ^oBM. "^^ ^^^ ^^ ^* *^^* ^^'^^ almost unknown, 
though the Czar John Basilowitz L had con- 
quered the kingdoms of Casan and Astracan ; 
nor did it emerge from obscurity till the be^n- 
ning of the eighteenth century, when we wall 
see a ^reat prince, blessed with a creative ge^ 
nius, give birth to a regular poUop and the nne 
arts in that country. The second, sunk in 
equal darkness, was the theatre of anardiy, 
jiidislaQ, the first of the Jagellcms, was elept^ 
king in 1383» and the crown continued heredi- 
tary in his family for several g^^rations ; but, 
having neither the disposal of the public mo- 
ney, nor the command of the army, th^ kings 
liever could be regarded but as the chiefs of a 
republic, where tue want of laws and suboidi* 
nation rendered it impossible to establish a ra- 
tional system of government. Indeed, how 
cQuld Poland have a shadow of it, while the 
Veto qf any §inslQ nQblemau might pre^'ail 
against all tne su^ttses, as we see to be tne case 
even at this day ; while the whole body of the 
people, enslaved by the nobiUty, had no other 
sentiment but that pf its own low and miserr 
fthle QQnditionj whil^ a apblemaii, who had 
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murdered one pf his serfs^ was quit for laying 
a few crowns upon the grave ? Such abuses 
having taken deep root in a succession of many 
centuries, necessarily perpetuated the miseries 
of a natipn, till extraordinary events overturned 
the whole, in order to bring about an entire 
^renovation. 

The Tejitonic order having subdued Prus- ^^^ 
sia, under preten$^e of destroying paganism, Teutecdp 
and oppressed it by acts of injustice, that coun- '"**' 
try had revolted in the middle pf tne fifteenth 
century, and put itself under the protection of 
Poland., which occasioned bloody wars* Air 
bert, Margrave of Brandenburg, grand master 
of the oraer, haying embraced Lutheranism, 
an4 being desirous to aggrandize himself at the 
expense of the knights, made a partition of 
Prussia with his uncle Sigismpnd, king of Po^ 
land, on condition of doing* homage to that 
crown in the year 1,52,5- This gave rise to the 
distinction between Royal and Dpc^l Prussia, 
The descendants of Albert hjive preserved the 
latter, which was freed from v^salage in 1657, 
and erected into a kingdom at the beginning 
of this century. What a low original for ^ 
state, which we see so powerful, under a great 
monarch { Its foundations may be said to navQ 
been laid by Luther, 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH, EMPEROR. POWER OF 
THE MOUSE OF AUSTRIA. COUNCIL OF TRENT* 

TBOM THE TEAR HDXIX. TO ABOUT MDLZ« 



CHAPTER L 

RLECTION OF CHARLES V. HIS WARS, TO THE 

BATTLE OF PATIA. 

The principal causes which render this epoch 
80 interesting are, grand schemes of policy and 
unbition ; continual wars, firom whicn we shall 
see others take their rise ; absolute monarchs, 
whose caprices determined the fate of nations ; 
an overgrown power ready to subdue Europe 
And America; a new religion rending the 
church, and violently breaking the papal y<^e j 
a thirst for riches, inflamed by the gold of the 
New World; and the cultivation of ^nius^ 
^hich at first was productive of more mischief 
than real advantasre. The most remarkable 
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events presented to us in the history of the last 
ages, originated from the grandeur of the 
house of Austria under Charles V. 
Qfiaiitict That prince, who was horn at Ghent in 
Ch2ri* 1500, to the Archduke Philip, son of the Em- 
V. peror Maximilian, hy Joanna, daughter of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, possessed every qiialifi* 
cation proper to support the first part m the 
great theatre of the world* He was brave, 
active, assiduous, prudent, and endowed with 
a vast genius, cultivated by study and exer- 
cise ; but to these he unhappily joined a bounds 
less ambition, and that crafty policy, which 
had been reduced into a system by ius grand- 
father Ferdinand. 
]Q^ Having ascended the, throne of Spain ia 
Spj£ m 1516, he at first was obliged to struggle with 
1W6. the fury of those civil storms, which so often 
break out under new governments. A Flemish 
archbishop of Toledo, and Flemish ministers, 
who were intrusted with the whole authority, 
became objects of hatred to the Spanilirtis. 
Associations were formed in the provinces; and 
the Cardinal Adrian, preceptor to the king, 
iVho was named to the regency of Castile, a 
man of virtue, but far from possessing a genius 
equal to that office, increased the ferment in-^ 
stead of appeasing it. In 1522, the holy league^ 
which was the name assumed by the Castiliaa 
rebels, sent to the king demands almost equals 
ly strong and bold with those of the £n^lish 
commons under the Stuarts, and the spint of 
liberty kindled a furious civil war. radiJIa, 
general of the league, having been defeated, 
made prisoner, and executed, nis widow, Maria 
Facheco, defended Toledo like ahetx>iQe, till 



the cter^, enraged that she had stripped the : 
churches, in order to defray the expenses of 
the war, stirred up the people against her, by 
representing her as a sorceress* These trou-^ 
bles continued till 15Sl2, when they were quiet- ^ 

ed b^ the presence of Charles. Tbo Tnuch Hood 
isipilt^ said he, after having made some ex- 
amples. An amnesty granted to the rebels was 
more effectual than severities, and the king 
strengthened his authority by clemency. Some 
of his courtiers acquainting nim with the place 
where one of the principal malecontents was 
concealed , he humanely replied. You ougfit to 
voam him that I am here^ rather than inform me 
where he is. 

Spain, the Two Sicilies, the Low Countries, 1510. 
and Franche Cornt^, were already under the ^^ 
dominion of Charles, when the death of Maxi> ^y«^ »■ 
miUan, who a little before had caused him to^n^^ 
be elected king of the Romans, opened for ^ 
him a way to the empire. Francis I., who 
was six years older than he, and more cele- 
brated tor his warlike exploits, likewise in- 
trigued for the imperial crown. The power 
of each of the competitors gave just appre- 
hension to the Germans, who were jealous of 
their liberties ; but the votes were purchased. 
The Spanish ambassador had two thousand 
merks of gold to distribute. Besides, Selim I., 
sultan of the Turks, after the reduction of Sy- 
ria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, threatened Eu- 
rope, and a powerful emperor was necessary to 
stop his progress. Yet Frederic the Wise, e- 
lector of Saxony, celebrated for his protection 
of Luther, was the person pitched upon ; but 
be refused the crown, and fixed the votes in 
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favour of Charles V., thinking Francis I. I 
worthy of preference, as being a foreigner, a 
more to be dreaded, as his dominions Dordex^e 
upon Germany, 
Camtuiatioa - Carc wss taken to make Charles sign sl cm 
^ w (litulation for the maintenance of the liberties 



•"%^ **» and rights of the Germanic body, which 
"^ pressly stipulates, that the empire shall doI 
be hereditary ; yet it has invariably contiaued 
in the house of Austria. Under a too formi- 
dable head, the empire would unquestionably 
have become an absolute monarchy, had it not 
been for the interest of the rest of Europe to 
oppose such a revolution. 

■SStilfcr From the time of Otho IV., it had be^i a 
to custom for the new emperors to send an em- 

AeT?«p^ bassy to Rome, giving notice of their election, 
and paying obeisance to the pope ; but Charles 
V. dispensed himself from the observation of 
this custom, and his example has been too 

Jiowerful for the pretensions of the Holy See ; 
or frequently no more is necessary to abolish 
long customs founded only on opposite exam*. 
pies. Yet this haughty sovereign, the master 
of so many states, and who first assumed the 
title of Majesty, held the bridle and stirrup to 
the pope wnen he was crowned by Adrian VI. 
at Bolomia, in 1530 ; and the same day was 
admitted canon of the two principal churches 
in Rome. This world is made up of a mass of 
contradictions. 
ch»k* Though the kings of France and Spain bad 
■**J^JJ|«^ carried on their competition for the empire 
with all the external appearances of mutual 
friendship, yet the preference given to one ne-. 
cessarily exasperated the other, especially as 
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ttliieir malship was not limited to this object 
;oer,0enry VIU., king of England, was powerful 
lioni^ough to hold the balance between thran, and 
^licy seemed to dictate that measure ; but his 
gD if^wn pa^ions, and those of his ministers, made 
iilx^im relinquish a system by which he would 
feliliaye acquired so ^eat glory. We. shall find 
ihalthis prittc^ committing perpetual errors, be^ 
oDHCause his conduct was directed solely by cau 
)kfnce. 

m He was lat that time governed by Wcrfsey, wob^ 
ii who, thougti the son of a butcher, had been ' ^jjjjffj^ 
]!f$ promoted to the archbishoprick of York, with 
several other sees ; was cardinal, legate, chan- 
h cellor, and gained an absolute ascendant over 
ai the king's counsels, by flattering his inclina^ 
jtt nations, and sharing his pleasures, in order to 
[t lead him as he pleased. Though possessed of 
pj revenues almost equal to those of the crown, 
^ yet he was still equally insatiable and lavish ; 
1^ m a word, he was one of those men who em^ 
k ploy their superior genius in puttin|5;' the world 
i mto commotion, in order to gmtify their own 
I ambition. England acted as the interest of 
! Wolsey directed. 

; The king of France had gained him by flat- Giinedbr 
' tery, and even obtained from him the restii- ^J^ 
1 tution of Toumay, as the portion of the prin- a^i^cf 
t cess^Mary, who had been promised to the dau- *^5?** 
phin. Tne dauphin and tne princess were still 
rniants. Such uncertain marriages often made 
the basis of treaties. Francis, projecting a war 
aeainst the emperor, and desirous of having 
Henry VIII. for his ally, proposed to him an 
interview at Calais. Charles, still more artful, 
went to pay Henry a visit at Dover, where, .by 
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his caresses and a promise of the tiara, he 
gained Wolsey to his party. The celebrated 
interview at Calais, which is distinguished bf 
the name of the Field'^tfie Ooth of Gold, ended 
only in a ruinous ostentation of magnificeiK^. 
The time was passed in festivals^ waa notbii^ 
concluded. The emperor afterwards received 
a visit from Henry at Gravelines^ and tbeie 
completed his design, by conferring on Wobej 
the revenues of two bisnopricks in Spain. 

vuiaUe ^^^^ ^M ^^ ^^ ^^^^» msiintainea between 
J^jr those rivals an artful conduct, in which the in^ 
terest of the papacy prevailed over the pabJic 
weal. His great object was the recovery of 
Parma and Flacentia, the possession of Eerrara; 
and the expulsion of foreigners from Italy, af-- 
ter having made them instruments of his own 
aggrandizement. He had opposed the election 
ofCharles V., under pretence of a law enacted 
by Clement IV., excluding the kings of Naples 
m>m the empire. He then promised him the 
investiture of that kingdom, soon after en« 
tered into the views of Francis I., and again 
sided with Charles V. In a word, that party^ 
from which he could draw the greatest aa- 
vanta^, had, in his eyes, the justest cause, and 
the whole political system of the Roman court 
was limitea to the art of sowing divisions and 
amassing money. 
Nmm The war was soon lighted up. Henry d*AU 
'^S^ hret, taking advantage of the disturbances in 
Goi^and Spain, and the absence of the Austrian mo- 
the narch, with the assistance of a French army 
ifiwT' recovered Navarre, which had been wrested 
from his family, and which Charles still held, 
though he had promised to restore it by the 
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treaty of Noyon, concluded in 1516. But 
the French imprudently invading Castile, the 
Spaniards then united against them, and drove 
them out of Navarre almost the moment they 
had conquered it« Rohert de la Marck^ duke 
of Bouillon, having dared to declare war 
against the emperor, the latter declared it a« 
gainst the king of France, whom he with rea* 
son imagined to he the prime mover of this 
enterprise. Francis lost tne Milanese and Ge- 
noa^ by the fault of Lautrec, governor of the 
country, who was detested by the Italians, de- 
serted i>y the Swiss, and defeated at Bicocca. 
But this misfortune may be principally ascrib- 
ed to the king himself, and his motner the du- 
chess of 'Angouleme, who dissipated the mo- 
ney that ouent to have paid the troops. 

The misfortunes of !E*rancis I» were princi- Camor 
pally owing to his being as fond of pleasure as diSS^ 
of war, and entirely unacquainted with that 
economy which is so necessary even in peace. 
It cost the life of Samblan9ai, superintendaut 
of the finances, who was hanged, as if he had 
been obliged to work miracles. 

In the mean time died Leo X., at the age of Adrka vl 
fourty-four, and Charles V., who wanted a pope ILo x. 
whom he could direct as he pleased, caused his 
preceptor to be elected. The resentment of 
vVTolsey was to be dreaded ; but Adrian being 
far advanced in years, the emperor soothed the 
English minister with the hopes of succeed- 
in? ; and, having taken a voyage to England, 
at last en^ged Henry VIII. to join in the war. 
Vigilant, indefatigable, managing his negoci- 
ations in person, and with great skill, what 
advantages had he not over an enemy, who 
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thought only of his pleasures ? Nothing but 
the conflict of arms seemed capable of rousingr 
Francis I. 

Cmykui df The new pope showed his gratitude by &bo- 
^ lishing the tribute of eight thousand ounces of 

'^'***^ gold, which was paid by the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and by granting to the crown of Spain 
the ri?ht of presentation to bishoprics, together 
with the perpetual administration of the grand 
military commanderies. He owed his fortune 
to letters, as Lieo X. was indebted to them for 
his glory. He is reproached with having for* 
gotten them on the papal throne. But, in fact, 
what was his learning ? Scholastic philosophy 
and theology ; at most, a pedantic erudition. 
Without taste, without genius, austere, harsh, 
aiid parsimonious to an extreme, is it surpris- 
ing, that men of learning did not find in him a 
Medici ? 
Gnoii Francesco Sforza had already recovered Mi- 

^onStdfrntey i^n, bccausc thc Swiss, for want of pay, refused 

Ihmt. to serve ; and a strong confederacy was formed 
to criish Francis I. ; the pope, the empercMr, 
the king of England, the archduke Ferdinand, 
to whom his brother, Charles V., had ceded the 
German dominions of the house of Austria; 
the states of Milan, Venice, Florence, and Ge- 
noa, all miiting against a single power. It is a 
glorious spectacle to behold this prince braving 
the storm ; but prudence would have been m 
more utility than courage, and a new fiiult 
brought the state to the brink of ruin, 
ifiss. Ofall men, it was necessary to have kept fiiir 

'^^^TSlf" with the constable de Bourbon, who was e(^ual- 

«»3^ ly distinguished by his merit and his birth. 

BouAon. To him had been in a great measure owing the 
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victcnry at Marignano. The ducbess of Angou- 
l£ine, who bated bim because he had refused 
to marry her, sought every opportunity of do- 
ing him an injury ; and the cnancellor du Prat 
served the resentment of that princess but too 
^ectually. A claim %vas set up on the con- 
stable's family estate, and he lost his cause; 
upon which, m a fit of despair, he entered into 
a correspondence with the emperor. ^J^be king 
was informed of this, and mi?ht have seized his . 
person, but suffered bimseli to be duped, and 
the constable made his escape. Every body 
knows time saying of a Spanish nobleman, whose 
palace was fixed upon for his reception : • If the 
cotutaUe lodges in my house^ I will bum it after 
his departure y as a place injected uith treachery. 
But courts are seldom guided by those noble 
sentiments, which tend to the beneficial pur- 
pose of bringing a disgrace upon villany. 
Treachery is honoured when it is found advan- 
tageous. 

To the great generals of Charles V., Bour- BoBnirei 
bon, Pescara, and John Medici, the king of ^**f^." 
Prance only opposed the admiral Bonnivet, a i>«*^ "^ 
man whose sole merit was his favour at court, chevaiier 
with forces too much inferior to those of the ^y*^ 
enemy. The event was such as might be ex- 
pected ; no solid success, and considerable 
losses. The battle of Biagrassa or Rebecca, is 
less celebrated for the defeat of the French 
than for the death of Bayard, the model of 
knights. At his death, he replied to the marks 
of pity shown him by the duke of Bourbon, 
with these words : // is you who ought to be 
piUed, for fighting against your Jang, your coun^ 
iry^ and your oatlis. 
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Siege of At least the French defended themselves fifo- 
^^U^"** piously in their own country, though attached 
on every side. Bourhon himself, whom the 
emperor and Henry VIII. were desirous of 
making kin^ of Provence, miscarried in the 
si^e of Marseilles, which had heen ordered by 
Charles V., that he might be master of a sea- 

Eort in France. Pesfcara commanded the armj, 
. ut all operations were tp be directed by the 
counsels of Bourbon. Perhaps their mutual 
disgust and rivalship prevented the su<x)ess of 
the enterprise. 
New Salts The coufideuce of Fiancis I. seemed to in^ 
'^^^^^^ crease with his dangers, and his faults with his 
Vnatu. confidence. He flew into Italy, again enteied 
the Milanese, and, without difficultjr, retook the 
capital. But the imprudent Bonnivet was the 
only person listened to. The siege of Pavia 
Mras carried on with obstinacy ; and a consider^ 
able detaohment was sent against the kingdom 
of Naples. The enemy advanced ; and Francis 
being ashamed to ]?etreat, i% was resolved to 
venture a battle, though there was no possibili^ 
issft. ty of conquering. Accordingly he was attack* 
^^ ed, wounded, taken prisoner, and his army cut 
' PiK^ia- in pieces. Bourbon, who had a httle before 
raised twelve thousand Germans, for the em- 
peror could not pay them, his authority not bcr 
mg siifliciently absolute to levy new taxes, en- 
joyed the gloomy pleasure of revenge. Bonnie 
vet, the cause of tne disaster, had rushed up(m 
bis death in the engagement. Francis I. said, 
}n a letter to the duchess of Angouleme, his 
mother. Every thing is lost^ except our honour. 
Is the honour of a king, then, confined tP fight-; 
ing a battle ? 
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His temerity will appear stUl more inexcusr . hii 
able, if we consider tne circumstances. The ^"S^^ 
treasury was entirely exhiiusted, and he had 
eTen been obliged to sell a grate of massy silr 
ver, with which Louis XI. bad enriched th^ 
tomb of St Martin. It was a great deal tp de- 
fend the kingdom; carrying the war abroad 
was exposing it more tp an attack ; and the 
loss of a battle might be attended with dread- 
ful consequences. Qn the other hand, the encr 
my being* likewise in want of money, must nar 
torally be weakened and disgusted, and their 
league dissolve of itself^ Several states beheld 
the enormous pow^r of the emperor with un^ 
easiness. Wolsey, in particular, was certainly 
desirous of a change, having now been twice 
duped by his promises, as Ai&ian was succeed^ 
ed by Clement VII. of the house of Medicit 
The king, therefore, ought to have stood on the 
defensive, and negociated, instead of indulging 
airy visions of ^ory and conquest. On the 
contrary, he had m a manner precipitated him-* 
self in^p misfortune ; and^ had it not been for 
the resolution, dexterity, and prudent measures 
of his mpther, who was become regent, the 
state must naturally have sunk under its ene? 
mies ; but she took: every precaution, and en? 
tered into negociations in order to divide the 
confederates. 

Nor was it long before they discovered their ui^ 
sentiments with regai'd to Charles V. Clement "^J^ 
Vli., the Venetians, and the duke of Milan, em^ieror. 
entered into a league to deprive him of Naples, 
which they destined for the marquis of Pescara. 
This general entered into the plot, after it had 
been determined by some casuists, that a sub- 
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ject might take arms against his prince, when 
conimanded by the lora paramount of whom 
the kingdom was held ; but, whether from in- 
constancy, remorse, or despair of success, he 
revealed the whole project to the emperor, 
upon which Sforza was declared a rebel, and, 
as such, deprived of the Milanese. 
AnkM In the course of these intrigues, the alliance 
sl^bLi with England was broken. Charies, elated with 
^i™**^ his success, hurt Henry's vanity, by discontinu- 
ing to write to him with his own hand, and 
Subscribe himself. Tour affhcti€nate son and cou^ 
sin ; nor had Wolsey his personal revenge less 
at heart. The court of !London was determin- 
ed, by petty motives, to measures which sound 
policy would at first have dictated ; and took 
into tier hands the balance, which her caprice 
had given up to chance. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THEATr or MADRID NOT EXECUTED. TREATY OF 
CAMBRAY. DIVORCE OF HENRY VIII., AND SCHISM 
OF ENGLAND. 

Charles, notwithstanding his victory at Pavia, c^nditiMi. 
did not invade France. He put on an hypocri- pr«ciribdi 
tical air of modesty, and yet wanted to pre- quSLv. 
scribe intolerable conditions to the captive y^^u 
king. He demanded the duchy of Burgundy 
for nimself ; Provence and Dauphin^, with the 
title of king, for the duke of Bourbon; the 
provinces formerly recovered from the English 
tor Henrj^ VIII. j and, in the last place, a full 
renunciation of the claims upon Italy. But 
Francis replied, that he would sooner die in 
prison than dismember his kingdom ; and that, 
besides, even if he was mean-spirited enough 
to make such an agreement, it would never be 
consented to by his subjects. But, tired with 
a severe confinement, where his vexation had 
thrown him into a mortal disease, he bowed his 
haughty spirit and his conscience to the cir- 
cumstances, persuading himself that forced pro- 
mises were not binding, or at least, that he 
could elude their peribrmance. He engaged, 
by the treaty of Madrid, in 1526, to cede the 
duchy of Burgundy, and to put himself again 
into the hands of the emperor, if it was not de- 

VOL. IV. Q 
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livered up in six weeks ; for the performance 
of which the king^s two eldest sons were given 
in hostage. 
Treaty Scarcc was he at liberty, when he formed a 
"^^ijf"^ league with the pope, the king of England, 
executed, and the Venetians, to maintain the liberty of 
Italy, and secure the possession of the Milanese 
to tnat very Francisco Sforza, whom he had at- 
tempted to drive out. The pope absolved him 
from his oaths, and not a single article of the 
treaty of Madrid was executed. The states of 
Burgundy, in concert with the court, declared 
that the king could not alienate his domain, 
and that their province should not be transfer* 
red to a foreign power. Francis I. refused to 
return into Spain, complaining of his enemy's 
imjust treatment, and offered to ransom his 
children ; but he burned with desire to avenge 
his injuries, and repair his misfortunes. Thus 
the emperor had at once the mortification of 
failing m his politics, and showing a want of 
generosity. 
1567. His general, the duke of Bourbon, to whom 
^^^ he had promised the investiture of the Milanese, 
^^ not being able to complete that conauest for 
want of money, and seeing a spirit ot mutinj 

Srevail among his soldiers, who were unprovi-' 
ed of every thing, led them to Rome, m or- 
der to seize the treasures of the pope. Clement 
VII., a man of an irresolute and timid charac- 
ter, had negociated, and was in no expectation 
of a siege ; he could therefore only nave re- 
course to his spiritual arms, and excommuni- 
cated the general and his army, calling the 
Spaniards Moors, and the Germans Lutherans; 
but, in defiance of the anathema, Bourbon gave 
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an assault, and, though he was slain, the impe- 
rialists made themsely^ masters of the city, 
where thej committed dreadful excesses. Not 
content with pillage, massacre, and rape, they 
turned the head of the church and the cardinals 
into derision, hy a kind of profane masquerade, 
and proclaimed Martin Luther pope. The em« 
peror exhibited another farce in Spain. Upon 
receiving news of the pope's captivity, instead 
of sending orders to set him at liberty, he com-> 
manded processions for his deliverance, and af- 
terwards obliged him to pay a ransom. To 
what purpose is it to play the hypocrite, when 
the only thing to be gained is the reputation of 
dishonesty ? 

As Charles V. showed himself obstinately ciiaD»KM 
bent on enforcing the treaty of Madrid, war "k,*** 
was declared against him by the king of France ""^^^ 
and Henry VIII. The lie and the challenges ^ 

flven andl returned between that prince and SZ^iSSl 
rancis I. were indecent bravadoes. The duel 
was not fought ; but this example no less pro- 
moted the false point of honour, and single 
combats became more frequent than in the ages 
of barbarism. Mean time Italy was a prey to 
the ravages of war. The French had at first 
the advantage, and Pavia was sacked with the 
utmost cruefty, in memory of the battle which 
had been lost before it. 

Andrew Doria, a Genoese of distinction, did vm 
the French good service with the gallies of his **^'" 
republic ; but, during the siege of Naples, be- ^)S^ 
ing discontented with the court, he suddenly 
went over to the emperor, and fortune changed 
with him ; the old mistakes were repeated, the 
army was destroyed by disease, and the siege 

q2 
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w&s raised. This expedition, as well as so 
many others, was attended with no other fruit 
than the spilling of human blood. Doria re- 
stored the liberty of his country, of which he 
might have been sovereign, after the expulskm 
of the French ; but he contented himself with 
the authority given him by his merit. Almost 
no alteration was made in the ancient govern- 
ment, though it stood greatly in need of re- 
formation. 
1689. At least the course of these numerous cala- 
'^^ mities was suspended by the treaty of Cambray , 
CtoAny. coucludcd for the two monarchs bv two wo^ 
men, the duchess of Angouleme, ana Margaret 
of Austria, governess of the Low Countries. 
Francis I. abandoned his allies, gave up his 
claim on.Milan, his lordship of Artois and Flan* 
ders, and engaged to pay two n^illions of gold 
crowns for the ransom oi his children ; Charles 
v., besides these advantages, reserving to him- 
self the power of prosecutmg at law his preten- 
sions to Burgundy. Sforza had the Milanese ; 
and, by an article of a treaty before concluded 
between the pope and the emperor, the Medi- 
cis were to be re-instated in the government of 
Florence. The Florentines had again establish- 
ed a republic ; but, in 1530, were constrained, 
by an imperial army, to acknowledge Alexander 
Medici for their sovereign. 
HcwrvnL The state to which France was then reduced, 
MUKt inade it impossible to pay the two millions of 
** gold crowns without the assistance of Flngland, 
and Henry VIII. advanced a sum of money. 
Ha^iig formed a resolution to divorce his wite, 
Cathanne of Arragon, the emperor's aunt, he 
foresaw the storms to which that step would ex« 
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pose him, and entered into a strict union with a 
power, of whose assistance he would soon stand 
m need. Catharine was the widow of Arthur, 
Henry's brother, who died six months after the 
marriage, even without having consummated 
it, if we may believe public report ; and Henry 
VII., being desirous of preserving to the king* 
dom the advantages of so great an alliance, had 
obtained from Julius II. a dispensation for the 
marriage of the princess witn young Henry. 
They had been united twenty years ; and the 
birth of several children, none of whom sur* 
vived except Mary, apparent heiress of the 
crown, made the queen the more respectable, 
as she was eminent for virtue and sweetness 
of temper. But Henry was in love with ano- 
ther wonoan, and had no government of his pas* 
sions. 

Anne Boleyn, daughter of a private gentle- h-m 
man, handsome^ amiable, and abounding with '^^^^ 
wit, had captivated his savage heart, and irri* Bokjn* 
tated his desires by her resistance. The vio- 
lence of his passion persuaded him that his 
marriage was null ; and his oracle, St Thomas 
d' Aquinas, for he piqued himself on his skill 
in theology, fumishea him with proofs. From 
that time he employed every method to break 
a sacred tie, which prevented him from pur^ 
suing his inclination. Pope Clement VH. be- 
ing at war with the einperor, for some time apr 
peared favomiable to Henry's views. Wolsey 
was to judee this affiiir in quality of legate ; 
and the bull of divorce was entirely ready, 
when a change in Clement's situation made 
him alter his system. The credit of Charles 
V. carried every thing before it; and, after 
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8ome affected delays, the pope removed the 
cause to Rome. 
Diignn Henrv, enraged, impatient, but not yet dar* 
wdLy ^^ ^^ Dreak tbrough the obstacles, revenged 
^1,,^^ himself on Wolsey, whom he suspected of hav- 
<v^«^ ing thwarted his design ; dismissed that power- 
^'^'^'ful minister, and afterwards solicited the opi- 
nions of the divines against the marriage which 
he wanted to dissolve. The universities of 
England, France, and Italy, determined that 
no dispensation could authorize the marriage of 
a brotne): with his brother's widow, because it 
is expressly forbidden by the law of God in 
Leviticus. But it is ordained in Deuteroncmiyy 
when the fir^t husband dies without children. 
Doctors too often founded their decisions upon 
one of several contradictory authorities. Hen- 
ry believed what he wanted to believe ; and hk 
conscience, or rather his passipn, made him 
look upon the divorce as a duty that would ad- 
mit no delay. He refused to appear at Rome, 
to which he was cited by Clement VIL, divor- 
ced Catharine, and married Anne Boleyn^ by 
whom he soon after had the celebrated Eliza- 
beth. 

The cler;^ had already been forced to ac- 
knowledge him protpctor and h^nd qf Ae ckurdi 
qfEnglmd; and the parliament, which heaU 
way^ directed at his pleasure, had retrenched 
a great part of the money paid to the pope. 
Yet the king, as strongly attached to his theo- 
logical principles as to the objept of his love, 
was startled at the very thoughts of breakiiig 
with the church of Rome. He had written 
against Luther, by whose cpntempt for Aqui- 
]}as he hful been particularly exasperate ; and 
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Luther had replied by a refutation filled with 
scurrilities, which he carried so far as to say, 
that the king was more JboUsh than Jblbf itself, 
&c. As mucn as Henry was shocked with this 
insolence, so much was his vanity flattered by 
the t^tle of Defender of the Faith, which he had 
received from Leo X. He abhorred the name 
of heretic, was ambitious of that of a zealous 
Catholic, and at last consented to abide hy the 
sentence of the consistory, provided the impcr 
rialists were not admitted among the number 
of his judges. Had Rome acted with prudence, 
she would^ have triumphed over this haughty 
prince ; but the Roman policy still trusted to 
the old prejudices. 

Irreparable mischief was done by too much ,^ 
mrecipLtation. The courier who was to bring The«chkm 
Henry •s positive answer not arnvmg on the by the 
day appointed, the pope confirmed the validity v"^^^*^ 
of his farst marriage, and excommunicated hjm, ^w^ 
if he did not take back his wife^ Two days 
after, the courier presented his letter j but tne 
court of Rome persisted in their decision; 
there was then no remedy, and the schism was 
immediately cpmpleted. The Hingt according 
to the usual form, appealed to a general coun- 
cil. The clergy declared that tne bishop of 
Rome had no authority in the kingdom, and 
the parliament granted to the sovereign th^ 
title of supreme head of the church. In this 
quality Henry VJII. abolished the monasteries, 
seized their revenues, established a system of 
&ith, and persecuted at the same time th^ Ca? 
tholics, who continued faithful in their obedi- 
eqciB to the pop^, and the heretics infected with 
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Lutberamsni, disposing every thing according 
to his own opinions and capnce. 
ivogrcv Charles v ., affronted in the person of his 
tiw Turks ^^uJi** found himsclf surrounded with a thou- 
nnder saud othcr embarrassmeuts and vexations. The 
m^ Turks and Lutherans gave him equal uneasi- 
m^ ness. On one side, Sonman II., son of Selim 
I., still more formidable than his father, had ta- 
ken Be^rade in 1521, and afterwards Rhodes, 
from whence the knights of St John of Je- 
rusalem had removed to Malta, and which was 
given them by the emperor. The same con- 
queror had seized a great part of Hunrary in 
1526. Louis, king of Hungary and Bohemia, 
had been killed at the battle of Mohacz against 
the Turks ; and the archduke Ferdinand, heir 
to these two kingdoms in right of his wife, had 
a competitor, who, having put himself under 
the protection of the Ottoman Porte, procured 
it ail opportunity of making further conquests. 
This power became every Ssly more formidable 
by its own strength, as well as by the divi- 
sions among Christians. Soliman laid siege to 
Vienna in 1529 J but the winter obliged him 
to retire, after the loss of about sixty thou- 
sand men. 
Pkwrai On the other side, the progress of the sects, 
neta tortile who wcrc cuemics to the Komish church, kept 
the dburch ^^ cmpcror in suspense. Though religion did 
of not seem to have much influence on his con- 
duct, which was always directed by ambiticm 
and self-interest, he showed himself a defender 
of the Catholic faith ; and it is conjectured, 
that he hoped by this means to make himself 
absolute master of Germany. Let us take a 
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short view of the principal transactions respect- 
ing the Reformation, the progress of which it 
is of importance to trace, because it has pro- 
duced one of the greatest revolutions in Eu- 
rope. If the doctrine of the church imhappily 
became the sport of the politics of princes, as 
of the passions or prejudices of so many pri- 
vate persons, let us not lose sight of the ori- 
S'nal cause of this misfortune ; let us deplore 
e abuses which have obscured the truth it- 
self, and learn how essential it is to support re- 
ligion by the practice of virtue and wisdom. 
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CHAPTER m. 

AFFAIRS OF LUTHERANISM FROM TH£ TIBCE Of 
THE DIET OF WORMS. THE TURKS DEFEATED BX 
CHARLES V. 

^^ In 1521, the diet of Worms, after establishing 

^^«u« a council of regency dviring the emperor's ab- 
dirt*** sence, summoned before them Luther, who 
of Womifc jj j^ been already excommunicated by Leo X. 
Having received a safe conduct, he appeared 
without hesitation, and loudly refused to re- 
tract till his errors were demonstrated to him. 
Had the council of some ecclesiastics prevail- 
ed, this innovator would have undergone the 
same fate as John Huss ; but, though he was 
. suffered to depart, a severe sentence was ]^ub? 
lished a few days after, ordering^ him to be seized 
as soon as his safe conduct expired. This blow 
was prevented by the elector of Saxony, who 
ordered him to be seized in a forest, and shut 
up in a castle, where he continued i^ine months, 
without its being known where he was. la 
this retirement he began a translation of the 
Holy Scriptures ; with which few works have 
been of equal utility to the sectaries, as, by 
giving the Sacred tejtt a sense favourable to 
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their own system, they from thence drew argu- 
ments which the people of that age had not 
knowledge enough sohdly to refute. 

As the sentence of Worms was not executed, Atkn vl 
and Lutheranism daily made greater progress, ,/*^ 
Adrian VI., a man of rigid morals, and inflex- to 
ible in his theological principles, addressed a ^^^ 
brief to the diet of Nuremberg in 1524, by 
which he recommended the greatest extremities 
against Luther. What is very remarkable, this 
pope at the same time acknowledged, that the 
evil originated from the corruption of the Ro- 
mish court, promised to remedy the abuses, 
and even consulted the diet on the most proper 
means for the extirpation of heresy ; but the 
zeal of the Germans did not, on this occasion, 
correspond with Adrian's views. 

They represented, that it was impossible to wu, 
take violent measures a^inst Lutner, consi- ^^^JSJJJ'* 
dering* the number of his followers, and pro- «'. 
posed a general council as the most efficacious or 
and necessary remedy ; at the same time send- N"*""*^* 
ing a list of a hundred grievances against the 
court of Rome, contaimng all the enormities 
with which she had been so often reproached ; 
her exactions, usurpations, injustice, and scan- 
dals of every species ; concluding, that if these 
were not speedily redressed by the Holy See, 
they would use their own authority to free 
themselves from such intolerable buroens. The 
acknowledgments of the pope, and the hnndred 
grievances of the diet, were matter of triumph 
to Lutheranism ; and had Charles V. declared 
in its favour, all Germany would probably sqoq 
have changed its religion. 
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Lntber The marriage of Luther with Catharine 
SltS^w ^^^^i * ^^^ whom he had taken out of a 
Bm cloister, excited new clamours aj?ainst him, and 
appeared indecent even to his mends, thoug^h 
conformable to the principles of his sect. 
This example was imitated by great numbers, 
which gave occasion to the jest of Erasmus, 
People are wrong in saying that Lutkeranism has 
something tragical in it. For my part^ I think it 
fios more of the comic^ for it always ends in a 
marriage. Luther, though sensible to re- 
proaches, yet was unshaken in his designs, and 
continued to write, preach, increase tne num- 
ber of his followers, and re^l the shafts of his 
adversaries, his courage bein^ whetted • by the 
distinguished pait he played m the world. 
vn^nm Tlic war between the emperor and Clement 
Beftl^taon VII. neccssarily favoured the Reformation. 
All that Charles required of the diet of Spire 
in 1526, was to wait patiently for the meeting* 
of a general council, without giving encourage- 
ment to novelties. Yet the diet saw the Lu- 
theran priests of the elector of Saxony and the 
landgrave of Hesse Cassel publicly preach their 
doctrine, and administer the sacraments ac- 
cording to their rites. The Lutherans were 
still more emboldened by an an^ry manifesto 
which the emperor published against the pope. 
More than a third part of Germany had al- 
ready shaken off the Romish yoke, and the Ca- 
tholics, influenced by example and argument, 
lost much of that profoimd veneration for the 
Holy See, which was so well calculated to 
maintain its doctrines m the midst of the 
greatest abuses* 
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£ven after the emperor had come to anixetorspire 
accommodation with the pope, all that he "^uJT" 
thought he could demand at the second diet p^^^^ 
of Spire, in 1529f was a prohibition of making ihso. 
any more innovations till the meeting of a ge«- 
neral council, especially with regard to the 
mass, ivhich was already abolished in several 
states. However moderate the decree of the 
diet in that matter mi^ht have appeared, a 
protest was entered by the elector oi Saxony, 
the landgrave of Hesse, with some other princes, 
and fourteen imperial or free cities. Hence is 
derived the name of Protestants, which became 
common to all of the new religion. 

Xhe following year, Charles V. assisted in coDteioo 
person at the diet of Augsburg, where the Pro- Aaj|l«i». 
testants presented their confession of faith, 
vrhicli was drawn up by Melancthon, the most 
moderate of Luther's disciples. It underwent 
au examination, and the theologians disputed, 
according to custom, without any other advan- 
ta^ than making each party more obstinate in 
their own opinion. By a severe decree, seve- 
ral articles of the Lutheran doctrine were con- 
demned, those who taught them forbidden to 
be tolerated, and an exact observation of the 
ancient ceremonies enjoined; with a promise 
of soliciting the pope to call a general council 
in six months, where the disputes should be 
determined. But what appearance was there 
that the two parties would ever submit to the 
judgment of that council ? 

The Protestants being now no longer in Lmm 
doubt that their ruin was designed, assembled g, ^ 
at Smalkald, and formed a league for their own 
defence; to which Francis L soon after pri- 
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vately acceded. Henry VIII., too much em- 
ployed with the affiur of his divorce, g^^^ only 
FenBnand vaguc hopcs. Charlcs had, a short time be- 
*^y]^ fore, caused his hrother Ferdinand to he elect- 
i^oBun- ed king of the Romans, under pretence thaf^ 
in his absence, the empire stooa in need- of a 
powerful chief, to make nead against the Turks. 
TPbe house of Austria evidently threatened tbe 
liberty of Germany. 
Liberty But the circumstances did not permit the 
„gjigg^ emperor to reduce a party formidable in itself, 
gnatad on and animated by the entnusiasm of a relifii'ioiia 
'^^^ zeal. He saw Soliman ready to pour into Hun* 
^ ''^^"^ gary with all his forces, in order to reveuTO 
the affront which his arms had met with tne 
preceding year, before Vienna ; and perceived 
the necessity of opposing to him the body <^ 
the empire. Being apprehensive lest the jLiU- 
therans, if provoked, should forget the general 
interest of Christendom, policy pulled off the 
mask of zeal ; and, by a treaty concluded with 
the Protestants at Nuremberg, which was rati- 
fied at Ratisbon in 1531, Charles granted them 
liberty of conscience till a council should be 
held ; at the same time annulling all the sen* 
tences passed against them by the Imperial 
chamber; upon which they engaged to give 
him powerful assistance against nie Turks, 
ifiss. In I'&ct, the Imperial army was the strongest 
PipoeOTM that had ever been seen, and the emperor, who 
ad^^^ had not yet appeared at the head of nis troops, 
ftZHIn a thing surprising in an age of heroism, on 
this occasion took the command. He had the 

flory of disconcerting the projects of a formid- 
able enemy, whose forces are said to have 
amounted to three hundred thousand men. 
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Soliman retired without any memorable action 
happening in the course of the campaign. Such 
was the fruit of a concord unhappily too easy 
to be broken, which ought to have been 
strengthened from regard to the public weal, 
but which was soon to be destroyed by other 
motives. 

This expedition was followed by another BobinMn, 
more glorious. The celebrated Barbarossa, "^x5E/^ 
firom bein^ at first only a common corsair, had ^^"^*^ 
seized Algiers, and, in order to preserve it, put Ch^v. 
himself under the protection of Soliman, whose ****• 
admiral he became ; after which he, .by trea* 
chery and violence, dethroned Muley Hassen, 
king of Tunis. The latter, finding no succour 
in Africa, implored that of Charles V., who 
eagerly seized the opportunity of signalizing 
himself, in hopes of putting an end to the ter- 
ror wilJi which Baroarossa filled Spain and 
Italy. Accordingly, the emperor went on 
board of a fleet, consisting oi near five hun- 
dred sail, with an army of about thirty thou- 
sand men, stormed Goletta, a strong town on 
the seacoast, defended by three hundred pieces 
of cannon, and on his way to Tunis met Bar- 
barossa advancing at the head of fifty thou- 
sand men, and defeated him in a pitched bat- 
tle. During the action, ten thousand Christian 
slaves, who were confined in the castle, broke 
their fetters, and seized that fortress. The in- 
habitants of Tunis being in no condition to de- 
fend themselves, sent their keys to the victor ; 
when, without waiting for the orders of Charles, 
who was deliberating in what manner he should 
treat the vanquished, the enraged soldiery rush- 
ed to the pillage, spread over the whole town. 
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committed the most horrible acts of violence^ 
and massacred more than thirty thousand per- 
sons. 
j,^^^ Muley Hassen was restored, on condition of 

witihMofey acknowledging himself a vassal of the court of 
Spain, giving up all the forfeited harbours, and 
paying twelve thousand crowns annually for 
maintaining a g^urison in Goletta. Barbarossa 
had retiredto Bone, the ancient Hippo, where 
it is said that Doria could have forced him, 
but would not, that he might make his own 
services always necessary to the emperor. We 
shall find this haughty Mussulman take advan- 
tage of the disorders that prevailed among the 
Christians, and again make them tremble. 
FrnitieM While thc empen)r, intoxicated with his 

MgocmtioiMgood fortune, was pompously triumphing, and 

iWsL oispkiying his grandeur in Italy, tne king of 
France gave himself up to the sentiments of 
hatred, revenge, and ambition, which had al- 
ready produced so many destructive events. 
From the humiliating treaty of Cambray, he 
meditated new projects of war, and used every 
effort to stir up all the powers of Europe ; but 
his measures did not succeed. Clement VIL, 
whom he had gained by a marriage between 
the duke of Orleans, afterwards Henry H., and 
Catharine Medici, the pope's niece, died be^ 
fore he fulfilled his promises. Henry VTTL, 
embarrassed with the consequences oi his di- 
vorce, would not engage in a hazardous enter- 
Erise; and the league of Smalkald, irritated 
y the king's conduct to the French Protes- 
tants, refused him the least assistance. 

ASKtedwaJ. Xhis prince had a little before acted with a 
the violence calculated to stir up the professors of 
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the new religion against him. Some &nattci pnfenon of 
having posted up libels against the clergy and f^^ 
the eucnarist, he ordered a solemn procession; 
in order to wipe out the scandal, and assisted 
at it himself with a torch in his hand, bis chiU 
dren carrying the canopy ; after which he prq-^ 
nounced a vehement . speech before the bishop 
of Paris, in whic^ he said, that if one of h$$ 
limbs was infected with heresy^ he would cut it ifff^ 
and would sacrifice his awn son^ ifhejimnd Jnm 
guilty of 4tmt crime. To conclude the scene; 
six Lutherans were burnt alive in the most 
cruel manner, being alternately let down and 
drawn up from the ilames by help of a ma* 
chine, until they expired. 

Yet Francis had invited Melancthon to come He 
and give him advice on the method of reconcil- "^'JJJ"^ 
ine the parties. He had professed to the con- "^^IJ^ 
federate Germans a singular moderation on the 
controverted points. Nor was he ignorant that 
the new opinions were relished and favoured by 
his sister Margaret, queen of Navarre ; but the 
ferment in men's minds was undoubtedly so 
^reat, that he thought it impossible to be al- 
myed, except by those appearances of zeal, 
the effects of which he did not sufficiently fore- 
see. 

Though deprived of the assistance of his al- 
lies, he attempted to make himself master of 
the Milanese, under pretence of an insult of- 
fered him by Sforza, in the person of one of 
his ministers. He began with seizing the states 
of Charles duke of Savoy, whom he had rea- 
son to be offended with and to distrust; of 
which circumstance Geneva took advantage, to 
make itself entirely independent. In the mean 
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time, Francesco Sforza dying without children, 
the emperor seized the Milanese ; hut the kins 
pretenoing that his rights to that duchy had 
now reverted to him, a negociation was set on 
foot, which Charles V. artfully spun out to a 
great leneth^ promising the investiture some* 
times to his second, sometimes to his youngest 
son ; and thus amused his rival, who was for- 
merly so impetuous, while he took measures to 
crush him hy the weight of his arms. At last, 
on his arrival at Rome, he poured forth an in- 
vective against him, in full consistory, with 
equal indecency, animosity, and bitterness. Yet, 
even after this insult, Francis continued to ne- 
gociate, while the storm was ready to break 
upon his head. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

» 

INVASION OF FRANCE BY CHAHLES V. ALLIANCE OF 
FRANCIS I. WITH THE TURKS. TRUCE OF NICE. 
REVOLT OF THE INHABITANTS OF GHENT. 

If misfortune had rendered the king of France 

too cautious, prosperity had inspired Charles cwin v. 
with a haughty presumption, which made him u^^^iSLt 
look upon every chimerical vision of pride as py^ 
well founded. He therefore thought himself 
sufficiently powerful to make an easy conquest 
of France, and some strange high-sounding pro^ 

Ehecies were everywhere spread, which per- 
aps his vanity prompted him to helieve, or 
which he was pleased with seeing swallowed hy, 
the credulity of the vulgar. Contrary to the 
advice of his best generals, he marched into 
Piedmont at the head of an army of fifty thou* 
sand men, taking advantage of the treachery of 
the marquis de Saluzzo, whO| though loaded 
with favours by Francis, was ungratetul enough 
to give his enemy a passa^ into his kingdom ; 
and Provence was immediately overspread by 
the imperialists. 

Happily Anne de Montmorency, marechal, p^^^n,^ 
and afterwards constable of France, had con- invaded and 
certed with the king the proper measures for 

r2 
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defending the country, without running anj 
risk. Sacrificing the interest of individuals to 
the general good, he had ravaged the whole 
country, abandoned all the towns except Aries 
and Marseilles, into which he had thrown strong^ 
garrisons, and entrenched himself near Avig- 
non, in a camp which the enemy was not alne 
to force. The vivacity of the French made 
them murmur at a conduct so opposite to the 
national genius ; but Charles V. felt, by expe- 
rience, the prudence of these measures. His 
troops soon mouldered away by want and dis- 
ease ; he could neither lay siege to Aries nor 
Marseilles, attack Montmorency, nor bring 
him to a battle. He was therefore obliged t^ 
make a precipitate retreat; and, to complete 
his misfortunes, part of his troops was massa* 
cred by the peasantry of Provence. 
rimOm An mvasion made by the Flemings into Pi* 
^"'^ cardy was equally inglorious ; and they were 
^'*«»*y- obliged to raise the siege of Peronne^ Never 
was there given a more manifest proof of the 
resources which France can command in a 
defensive war. Why then lavish in foreign 
countries the blood of a nation, the st^jecta 
and sovereigns of which may find happiness at 
home? 
The These two illustrious rivals had, from the 
first rise of their quarrels, frequently been hur- 
^ ried into bravadoes and reproachful language^ 
disgraceful of their majesty ; and the hatred of 
Francis was, on this occasion, again sigmdised 
in an indecent manner. He assembled the par- 
liament, in order to pass a sentence against the 
emperor ; when it was alleged that Charles of 
Austria^ having broken the treaty of Cambray» 
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which Consequently no longer subsisted, ought 
to be reckoned a vassal of the king for the 
counties of Artois and Flanders, was guilty of 
lelony, and ought to abide the judgment of the 
eouTt of peersr, to which he was accordingly 
aummoned ; and on the expiration of the le- 
gal term, the two fiefs were confiscated by an 
arret. 

.^ Before this vain insult, suspicions of tlie most 
injuriousi nature had been raised against him ^ ^ ^ 
.with regard to the dauphin's death. Montecu- of 
culi, an Italian gentleman, the young prince's *'*^'"*'^ 
x^up-bearer, being put to the torture, acknow- 
ledged himself guilty of the poisoning, and ac- 
cused two generals m the service of the empe- 
JTor, who was likewise charged indirectly with 
being an accomplice in the crime. But a con- 
fession extorted by the rack is too liable to 
auspicion. The dauphin's death was probably 
natural; besides, Charles had no interest in 
committing so atrocious a crime, as there yet 
survived two sous of Francis. Catharine Me- 
dici, wife to the duke of Orleans, an ambitious 
and unprincipled woman, seemed a more pro- 
pw object of suspicion, because she became 
dauphiness. Churies insinuated this ; and his 
'Conjecture appeared not altogether ground- 
less, considering the character of that princess, 
with which the reader will be acquainted in the 
eequel. 

In order to support a war against an enemy junam 
who was always to be dreaded, the kine of p^j^^j^ 
JFrance made an alliance with Soliman, and by with 
that step exposed himself to new invectives. ^^^ 
Such treaties were still looked upon as disho- 
nourable to the Christian name. Nations woge 
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not ashamed of persisting, with inveterate ma- 
lice, to attempt the ruin of each other; yet 
they were ashamed of uniting with the Turks, 
even when they stood in need of aid ! What 
insuperahle barriers are raised between man 
and man by religious hatred ! The Turks 
were to attack Hungary and the kingdom of 
Naples, while a French army invaded the Mi- 
lanese. Barbarossa landed near Tarento, and 
filled the whole country with terror ; but the 
French did not appear, because the king could 
not take his measures with sufficient quick- 
ness. This obstruction made a project mis- 
carry, which undoubtedly would have changed 
the lace of af&irs ; and, on the approach of a 
fleet commanded by Doria, the Turk prudent- 
ly withdrew. 

^^^ ' Paul III., Famese, a pontiff of advanced 
lofcerview agc, bciug desirous of giving peace to £urope, 
1^^ and at the same time of procuring the aggran- 

N"<*- disement of his own family, at last proposed an 
interview at Nice between the two monarchs, 
to put an end to the war. At that place they 
concluded a truce for ten years, by the media;- 
tion of the pope, who carried their proposals 
and answers between them, as they would nei- 
ther see nor speak to eacli other. It was ag'reed 
that things should remain in the situation they 
then were, till the conclusion of a peace. Al- 
ter this, the two rivals saw one another at Ai- 
gues-mortes, with all the marks of perfect 
cordiality. These perpetual contrasts ot beha- 
viour can only be acc6unted for by the man- 
ners of chivalry, though at bottom the an- 
cient frankness subsisted almost only in ap- 
pearance. 
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The pope stioceeded m his purpose by ob*:^ Marrii«e 
taining* for his nephew, Octavio Famese, the pSSST 
hand of Margaret of Austria, the emperor^s na^ '^feSd* 
tufal daughter, and widow of Alexander Me- M wiMt c d , 
dicit Lorenzo Medici, the cousin and intimate 
friend of Alexander, had assassinated him by 
the blackest treachery ; but that murderer 
could not enjoy the fruits of his crime; the 
emperor {>uttin^ Cosmo II., son of Alexander^ 
in possession oi Florence. 

A striking proof of the inconveniences which isa&. 
war brings even on the greatest potentates is, ^Jjjjj 
that the resources of Gharles V. were exhaust- obtain 
ed ; that he owed considerable arrears to his "^^^'^ 
troops ; and that they mutinied everywhere, •**'^*** 
from his inability to pay them. He therefore '' 
assembled at Toledo the Cortes^ or states-gene- 
ral of Castile, laid before them his wants, and. 
demanded subsi^i^s. The Spaniards had fre« 
quently murmured at the imposition of new 
taxes for a war in which they were not inte- 
rested. The nobility, thougn e:^empt from 
taxes by their privileges, were transported with 
rage, made loud complaints, and refused to 
gnnt any supply ; upon which Charles dissolv- 
ed the cortes with mdignation, declared the 
nobles and prelates for ever excluded from a 
seat in them, because men who paid no taxes 
had no right to a voice in the national assem-F 
blies. 

We may judge of the power and haughtiness Power 
of the Spanish grandees by a singular circum- ^ s^nnh 
stance, of which the town of Toledo was at ««««*««• 
that time witness. The emperor was coming 
from a tournament, attended by his court, 
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when one of the officers, whose husiness it is to 
make way before him, having struck the duke 
d'Iniantaao's horse with his rod, the duke im^ 
mediately (drew his sword and wounded the of* 
fioer ; upon which Charles ordered the grand 

EroTOst to arrest the nobleman on the spot ; 
ut the constable of Castile came up, obhged 
the provost to -retire, claimed his own ri^t to 
judge a grandee, ai^d took the duke to his own 
nouse, wnither he was accompanied by all the 
nobility, who applauded his spirit, only a sin- 
gle carainal remaining with Ihe king. Charles 
was prudent enough to dissemble ; for seve^ 
rity could only have increased the evil, and 
^wn the seeds of rebellion. Next day, he sent 
to Infantado an. ofi^r of pfunishii^ the offieet 
in any siaimer h^ shoidd ' prescribe ; but the 
duke, satisfied with that reparation, far firom 
xni^ihg any further demand, gave the man a 
considerable present, and the grandees return^ 
to court. 

Bflvoit r The people of Ghent raised a more violent 
1,^^,^^ disturbance on account of a tax which tbey 

GhLu *^^^&^* ^^ infringement of their privil^eeu 
Being condemned by the council ot Malines^ 
they i offered Francis I. to acknowledge him for 
their sovereign, to put their city into nis hands, 
and toiassist him in the conquest of Flanders 
and Artois. The situation, trade, and opu- 
lence of that country certainly would have 
made it an acquisition as valuable as it seemed 
easy ; but the monarch's whole views were cen- 
tered in Milan, of which he always hoped. for 
the investiture; and, not content with rejecting 
the flattering offer of the people of Ghent» 
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the whole negociation to the empe-^ 
iror. 

f Charles, \?ho was perfectly acquainted with chuk* 
his character, asked permission to pass through ^^^^ 
his kingdom, oa his way to subdue the rebels, Sroopi 
engaging to grant him the investiture of Milan, '^"'^ 
so eagerly desired, and so often promised in 
vain. Such a step had the appearance of fool- 
ish temerity, and was unanimously disapproved 
by the council of Spain ; but it was justified 
by the event. The emperor's designs were fa- 
voured by the French king's ideas of honour, 
which bordered on the romantic ; he therefore 
obtained his whole request. He crossed the 
dominions of his rival with a train of a hun- 
dred attendants, bein^ everywhere received 
with great pomp ; staid seven days at Paris, 
where he was loaded with marks of friendship 
and confidence ; and set out without even 
leaving any authentic testimony pf his pro- 
mises. 

The inhabitants of Ghent, struck with con- i^ 
stemation, opened their gates to him, and he ^* ndT^ 
entered that, his native city, on his birth-day, >*q^ 
.according to his own expression, as their save- 
reign am their judge^ with the sceptre and the 
sword. Twenty-six of the principal citizens 
were put to death, a greater number banished, 
the town deprived ot its privileges, and fined 
in a large sum for the building of a citadel, to 
keep it under the yoke. 

Francis was soon taught by the event what Bradb 
his own foresight ought to have dictated to him. ^"^J***. 
Charles V. eluded, and even denied his pro- tJ^Wiij* 
mises ; and bestowed the Milanese on his son, 
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Philip II. The duplicity of the cme is less 
surprising than the credulity of the other. Thus 
were sown the seeds of a new war ; and the 
people were again destined to fall victims to 
the passions of their sovereigns. 
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CHAPTER y, 

GENERAL. COUNCIL ASSEMBLED BT POPE PAUL III. 
CONTINUANCE OP DISTURBANCES AND WARS. TREA-i* 
TT OF CREPI. TYRANNY OF HENRY VIII. 

Fruitless endeavours were still used for find- Cmdw* 
ing a method to terminate the religious quar^ PkidUL 
rels, which are more obstinate than any other. ^*^^j«8wd 
The project of a general council, which was leUgup. 
perpetually renewed, gave unceasing disquiet 
to the court of Rome, which temporized ac7 
cording* to its ordinary strain of policy ; and, 
when it yielded to the importunities of the Ca^ 
tholics, it was with precautions entirely ime-r 
concileable to the views of the Protestants, who 
demanded liberty and equality, and insisted on 
a council being held in Germany. Paul III. 
had convoked one at Mantua, and afterwards at 
Vicenza, but it had been productive of no good 
effect ; and a show of reiormation, ordered by 
the pope, was equally fruitless. TTiey amuse 
themSeit^es with outing wartSj said Luther, and 
neglect or foster ulcers. 

Instead of a council, the Protestants required Fniitk» 
of the emperor a conference of divines, to dis- ***'"^]^ 
cuss the controverted points. This conference, »•*«"»• 
notwithstanding the opposition of the pope, 
was held at the diet of Ratisbou, in IMl, where 
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Charles himself presented a work, entitled Gm- 
cordia^ written with a moderation displeasing^ to 
both parties. However, several articles of spe* 
culative theology were agreed to ; but, as to 
the mode of worship, the jurisdiction, and eveiy 
thing that regarded practice, the mterests were 
too opposite, and the disputes too fierce, to ad- 
mit any conciliation. 
Reeoi The emperor despairing to succeed in this 
•""^JJ?"^ scheme, prevailed upon the diet to publish a 
^aSd^ r^cf^« or edict, bearing, that the points agreed 
dingnedbk upou by the doctors should be mviolably ob* 
Fk^S^^ILti. served ; that the others should be referred to 
the decision of a general council, or, in de&ult 
CMf a council, to that of a national synod ; or, 
in case no synod was assembled, to the judg« 
ment of a diet, which should meet in the space 
t£ eighteen months ; and, in the mean time, 
no innovations should be made. This edict 
filled the pope with indignation, and he con* 
demned it, Decauae laymen erected themselves 
into judges of an ecclesiastical controversy. 
The Protestants likewise complained of the fet* 
ters it put upon their liberty. But Charles 
appeased their murmurs, bj a particular de- 
eiaxation, favourable to dieir desires ; for mo* 
lives of policy yet obliged him to keep fair with 
^henu 
1541. - His brother Ferdinand had lost part of the 
^^JjJ[^ kingdom of Hungary, to deprive him of which 
^ at John Zapoli had drawn the arms of Soliman 
""*^' into that country, and become a tributary to 
the Porte. Zapoli dying, and leaving a son ia 
the cradle, Ferainand prepared to seize the in* 
beritance of that infant ; but the bishop Mar* 
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tinu2zi *, who was joint-regent with the queen* 
mother, implored the assistance of the Turk ; 
and Ferdinand in vain attempted to prevent 
the success of the negociation, though he 
humbled himself so far as to make an offer of 
ying the tribute required by the Porte. The 
urks marched against him, forced his army to 
raise the siege of Buda, and gained a decisive' 
victory. But Soliman kept for himself the do- 
minions of the young king, and sent him with 
his mother into Transilvania. The empenM: 
received this news during the diet of Ratisbon^ 
and it was the principal motive of the complain 
sance he showed to the Protestants* 

Besides, he was meditating a grand expedi- EipfditiMi 
tion against Algiers, where henoped to triumph ou^ 
as he nad done at Tunis. The kingdom of AU 9P^ 
^ers was governed, in the absenceof Barbarossa, 
by Hassan Aga, a native of Sardinia, a renega. 
do, eunuch, and ^reat captain, who by his pi- 
racies did incredible damage to Spain. Charles, 
being resolved to punish this corsair, obstinate- 
ly bent on the execution of his purpose, shut- 
tmg his eyes to the danger, and deaf to the re- 
Bionstrances and entreaties of the celebrated 
Bona, embarked in autumn with his best 
troops, and appeared before Algiers on the 
twentieth of October ; but scarce nad he land- 
ed, when a dreadful storm laid the country un- 
der water, while the army had neither tents, 
shelter, nor any succour. They passed the 
night in the mire, great part of the fleet was 
dashed in pieces, and the Algerines fell upon 



* This MartiniuBi, who was a cardinal, and a great statesmaxi, was 
•f^cnr aids asiasilnated by order of Ferdinand. 
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the troops, whose strength was entirely exhaust- 
ed, and scarce ahle to support the weight oi 
their armour. The only means to save (Varies 
from destruction was a quick retreat. Luckily, 
Doria, having weathered the storm, waited for 
him at Cape Metafuz, distant about three days 
march ; and at this place he arrived through a 
thousand dangers, wnich even followed him in 
his passage into Spain. This unfortunate ex-^ 
pedition must have taught him the danger of 
rejecting prudent counsels ; but, if it humbled 
his haughty presumption,' it procured him the 
glory of displaying his courage, constancy, 
^n^rosity, and compassion ; virtues less dia« 
tinguishable in the course of his prosperities. 
Perhaps he never appeared so great as in misU 
fortune, 
^rwcui. Francis I., roused to reveilge by the perfidy 
of his rival, was eager to break the truce agreed 
upon at Nice, when a subject of complaint was 

Hb* given him more worthy of making nim fly to 
■"^*"°^ arms. Two ambassadors whom he had sent to 
negociate, one at the Porte, the other at Ve-' 
nice, were assassinated on the road, by order of 
the marquis de Guasto, governor of Milan; 
while Charles V. was preparing for his expedi- 
tion against Algiers. As he received no repa« 
ration for this injury, he attempted to interest 
all the powers of Europe in his revenge ; but 
could only procure the alliance of Sweden^ 
Denmark, which is the first instance of a con* 
federacy with the North, and Soliman, with 
whom ne renewed his treaty, notwithstanding 
the intrigues of Cfikrles V. 
Alienated ^ The Protcstants of Germany refused to join 

^ him, on account of the severity with which he 
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treated the Lutherans, in order/ hy an appear-^ Fh>twcaiit> 
anc^ of zeal, to efface, in some measure, theHen^m. 
alleged crime of concluding an alliance with 
the Turk. He had taken too little care to 
sooth the violent temper of Henry V IH., whom 
he had even irritated hy crossing the marriage 
of his son Edward with Mary, queen of Scot* 
land, who was yet in her cradle ; a marriage 

Srojected with a view to unite the two king- 
oms* The emperor took advantage of the 
dispositions of the English monarch, and, for- 
getting* the injury done to Catharine of Arra-» 
gon, who was now dead, concluded a league 
offensive and defensive against France*. He 
allej^d reli^ous pretexts against the ally of 
Soliman, while he himself made no scruple to 
enter into a confederacy with the greatest ene* 
my of the Romish church. 

* As soon as war was declared, Francis set five 1548. 
armies on foot. This is a proof of the advan^ iwh 
tage he reaped from the constitution of his "™^ 
monarchy, where the subsidies were larger, as 
well as more quickly levied, and the troops 
PK>re easily raised, the royal authority being 
not confined within so narrow bounds. The 
first campaign did not correspond with these 
immense preparations. The duke of Orleans, 
who met with uninterrupted success in the Low 
Countries, imprudently abandoned his conquests 
to march into Rousillon, where his brother, the 
dauphin, was besieging Perpignan. He flatter- 
ed himself, that he should share the honour of 
a victory, and he only partook in the disgrace 
of raisiuj? the siege. 

The following year, Francis made himself ^^ 
HQAster of Landj^ci, which Charles in vain at- Niee. 
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tempted to retake ; but the count d'Engiucrt 
and Barbarossa miscarried at the si^e of Micei 
Europe was strangely scandalized at seeing the 
French and Turks united in this expeditioo; 
but success would have silenced the claxnoun« 
Soliman succeeded better in Hungary, where 
he took several more towns, 
ig^ The more Charles V. was embarrassed by 
of the the war, the more did the league of Smaikaki 
P^S^^ increase in strength and coura^. Its members 
had a little before entered a solemn protest 
a^inst the imperial chamber, and required thQ 
dissolution of a courts against which the^ had 
reasons of complaint, at the same time reraaiiig^ 
to contribute towards the defence of Hungary « 
It was of great importance to the emperor to 
prevent a total rupture with the Protestant^ 
and, above all, to engage them to serve against 
Fmnce. By a dexterous compliance wiSi the 
conjunctures, he obtained from them what he 
wished. The diet of Spire, at which he pre^ 
sided, suspended all the deorees contrary to 
hberty of conscience, and granted to the no- 
testants the public exercise of their reUgioUy 
till the meeting of a general or national coun-^ 
oil, which was declar^ to be necessary ; upon 
which the Protestants, with the other mem- 
bers of the empire, declared themselves ene^ 
mies of a king who was in alliance with the 
Turks. 
FMtfeM France, though exposed to formidable in-* 
^^ "^ vasions, again enjoyed the pleasure of a vic- 
JWoch tory. The count d'Enguien, who besieged Ca- 
Cerkouia. rignaua in Piedmont, had orders not to ven* 
ture a battle ; but Guasto advancing to attack 
him, and the French burning witn desire of 
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coming to an eiiffBgeinent, Montlue, a Gascon 
•officer eoiinent ror his abilities and courage,, 
was despatched to the king, in order to obtain 
his permission ; and, with the eloquence of mi-* 
litary enthusiasm, bore down the reasons of the 
council. !Enguien gained a complete victory 
at Cerizoula, where the imperialists left above 
ten thousand men on the field, and the French 
lost only about two hundred. Unluckily, the 
kii^dom was in danger, and the king recalhufi^ 
part of his troops, no advantage was reaped 
from this great victory. 

Francis I* was threatened with almost inevit^ tii« 
able destruction, if Charles V. and Henry VIII. j^SL 
had executed their plan in concert. It was ^^^ 
projected, that they should, each at the head 
of a numerous army, penetrate into the heart 
of the kingdom without forming sieges, and 
join their forces near Paris. But the desire of 
taking places broke their measures. The em- 
peror lost five weeks before St Dizier, which, 
though unprovided with every thing, was de^ 
fended with wonderful resolution by the count 
de Sancerre, and they were even obliged to 
forrc a permission from the king before he 
could he induced to surrender. Henry, on his 
side, laid siege to Boulogne and Montreuil. 
The. season suivanced. Champagne had been 
laid waste, as Provence was formerly, that the 
enemy might be destroyed by famine; and, 
though Charles had made himself master of 
Chateau-Thierri, though terrror was spread in 
the capital, he already dreaded the event of the 
expedition, and concluded a peace at Crepi 
near Meaux, without the consent of the king 
of England. 

vol.. IV. s 
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Tiy This tteAty bears, tihttt the emperot BluraU 
(h«pL . either give his eldest daughter in marriage to 
the duke of Orleans, with the Low Ckmntrica; 
or the second daughter of his brother Ferdi^ 
Hand, with the investiture of the Milanese; 
that he should renounce his pretensions to Bar^ 
gundy, and f'randis 1. give up his chuma to 
Naples, Flanders^ and Artois ; and that botb 
should unite to make war against the Tiirks^ 
By a secret article, they en^^ed to take the 
most efficacious measures for the meeting of m 
council, and the extirpation of heresy in their 
respective dominions. All the conauests made 
since the expiration of the truce ot Nice were 
to be restored, and the duke of Savoy to be re- 
stored to his domains, except Pignerol and Moat-* 
melian, as soon as the duke of Orleans was put 
in possession of the territcny destined for him« 
Metnnct 'Th^ dukc of Orleans died before the con- 
^ ^ ^« summation of the marriage ; and this unforeseen 
* death was of the greatest advantage to Charles. 
Francis demanded some recompense j but his 
proposals were rejected, though he could then 
nave revived his ancient pretensions ; and be- 
ing in a bad state of hesuth, as well aa weary 
of the war, he checked his just resentment. 
Hnryvm. Hcury VIIL continued hostilities without 
any memorable event, tiU the year 1546, when 
he concluded a peace, retaining possesston of 
Boulo^e, on condition of restoring it in ei^t 
years, for eight hundred thousand goldcrowns* 
The war had cost him one million three bun* 
dred and forty thousand pounds sterling. Thus 
are princes ruined by ambitious enterprises^ 
whence they flattered themselves with drawing 
great advantages. Henry had been in hopes 
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of conquering Normandy and Guienne, per- 
haps of even making himself master of the 
whole kingdom ; for in what chimeras did he 
not indulge his pride ? 

Let us nere stop a moment to reflect on the nikt pmm 
passions of that monarch, to which he was a ul^"^^^ 
slave, as he was a tyrant to his people ; and 
the vices, which hurried him from one excess 
to another, corrupted the excellent qualities 
which he inherited from nature. He had it 
in ^is power to be a great man, and he became 
a monster. He was soon disgusted with Anne 
Boleyn, whom he had set upon the throne in- 
stead of Catharine of Arragpn; another pas- 
sion eclipsed those charms to which he had 
sacrificed every thing; and the new queen 
quickly felt the effects of his barbarity, being 
condemned and executed upon bare suspicion. 
Next day the king was married to her rival 
Jean Seymour, and caused his marriage with 
Anne to be declared null. Jean dying in 1537) 
after having brought him a son, Prince Ed- 
ward, he married Anne of Cleves, and almost 
immediately divorced her on frivolous pre- 
tences, which were, notwithstanding, approved 
by the clergy and the parliament. Catharine 
Howard afterwaj^s received his hand, to pass 
from his bed to the scaffold. She had been 
engaged in some intrigues of gallantry in her 
youth, and was beheaded for that crime. Ca- 
tharine Par, Henry's sixth wife, was on the 
point of undergoing the same fate, because, in 
a conversation, she seemed to differ from him 
on some points of theology. Sentence of death 
was passed j but she was luckily informed of 

s2 . 
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the danger, And disarmed the tyrant by her ad* 
dress and flattery^ 
iKcbitoif The parliament, submissive, mean-spirited, 
2;^iJ|^ without power, and destitute of honour, was 
han. only a vik instrument of tyranny. The absurd 
and sanguinary laws dictated hj that prince 
met with no opposition. Accordingly, oa the 
affair of the unK>rtunate Catharine Howard, it 
was declared, diat a queen, passing for a vir- 
gin at the time of her marriage, when she was 
not, should be deemed guilty of a capital 
crime, if she did not herself imdeceive the 
king ; and it was made felooj in every person 
who suspected the queen of disorderly befaa^ 
viour, not to lodge an information against her 
before the king or council. At the same time 
contradictory statutes were enacted, prohibit* 
ins aU persons, under pain of incurring the 

failt of nigh treason, from asserting, that the 
ing's two first marriages were lawlul, or say- 
ing any thing derogatory of the princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth, the children of those 
marriages, who were in consequence both de- 
clared bastardsv 
Hk But it was principally in religious matters 

^^^H^^ that Henry ^ve a loose to the capriciousness 
with ngwdaad atrocious ctuelty of his disposition. The 
idigion. spiritual power, with which he had caused him- 
self to be invested, was exercised by him in 
the double quality of theolo^an and despot, 
armed with the sword to establish his opinions. 
He punished, with the utmost rage, whoever 
dared to differ from him ; and he himself oftai 
chan^d his way of thinking, his creed de- 
pending upon tne caprice of the moment* A 
violent enemy to the Romish church and its 
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head, he was equally immoderate in hiis zeal 
for the greatest part of the doctrines which it 
had established. The real presence, private 
masses, auricular confession, the celibacy of 
the clergy, the obligation to observe vows of 
chastity, were laws of the state, which it was 
a capital crime to infringe. The parliament 
enacted a statute for the observation of these 
points, which was deservedly called the hhady 
statute. 'Bwt the greatest crime was to d^ny or 
call in question the king's supremacy, or, in 
a word, refuse to take the oath. Jt was this 
that brought the illustrious Thomas More to 
the block, as well as John Fisher, a prelate of 
uncommon merit. Reforming religion in this 
manner seems nearly the same with opening ^ 
door to fanaticisEQr ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

9 

BEGIKNtNG OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. WAK 
AGAINST THE PROTESTANTS IN GERMANY. DEATH 
OF FRANCIS I. AND HENRY YIIK 

tim. All. the projects for a general council, since 

^^£!^ the estahfishment of Lutheranism, had been 

^•^^ • unsuccessful. Thoueh Ion? experience had 

fiven reason to believe, that those great assem- 
lies, in which human passions unavoidably 
mixed with the afiairs of heaven, might define 
doctrines without terminating disputes, and 
that their wisest decrees did not cure invete- 
rate wounds ; yet the CathoUcs saw no other 
method for putting a stop to the progress of 
heresy, or remedying the disorders of the 
church ; and their princes pressed the pope on 
this important subject, perhaps less &om the 
hopes of its producing any real advantage, 
than a view of appearing zealous for the good 
cause. 
Pteii m. Paul III., above all things, had at heart the 
SH^^SSZi securing of Parma and Placentia to his bastard 
^jrf^ Louis Famese, and bore with impatience the 
emperor's refusal of his consent to so scandal- 
ous a dismemberment of the ecclesiastical ter- 
ritory. It was impossible that this selfish pon- 
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tiff eoiild be really a refonner ; yet he eoift- 
plted with the wishes of the Catholic world, 
as fiu* as his private interest gave him leave, 
and summoned a council to meet at Trent in 
the year 1545* The emperor in vain used his 
utmost endeavours, at the diet of Worms, to 
prevail on the Protestants to submit to its de^ 
cisions. Their answer was, that they would ju 
not even deign to attempt a defence of their ^^^^bUf to 
.doctrine in an assembly which was under the>"i"iUft9iL 
entire influence of the pope; that the pope 
could not be dieir jud^, being justly liable to 
the charge of partiality, on account of the 
anathemas which he had published against 
-them, and the assembling of a council solely 
mth a view to their condemnation,^ Their rea- 
sons were specious, though weak; but their 
obstinacy was invincible. 

They already suspected the intentions of ^ n« 
Charies, who in fact was contriving their rum ; 
and^ having no more the same political reasons 
to keep fan: with them, had on several occa- 
aions beteayed his sentiments. The archbishop, 
elector of CSologne, being desirous of establish- 
ing LiUtheranism* his canons entered an appeal 
to the pope and the emperor, which the mter 
received, and took th^n under his protection. 
During the diet of Worms^ he silraced the 
IfUtheran preachers, and suffered an Italian 
monk to declaim against them; but their 
party was formidable by its numbers, which 
were still increased by the accession of Fre- 
'deric, f^tor Palatine, and his subjects. Lu^ 
ther enjoyed this triumj^ a little before his 
death, which happened in 1546. Perhaps never 
man had met with successes bo flattering to 
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▼anity, a pas^on of which he was susoeptibie, 
.though he despised fortune. It must oe ac- 
knowledged in nis praise, that, notwithstanding 
the impetuosity ot his temper, he always re* 
strainea his followers from beginning a dvH 
war r But of what mischiefe has he not beea 
the cause ? 
isift. The council was already opened ; but that 
"^3^^ assembly, which was to represent the whole 
. cooMiL church, at first consisted of only forty bishops. 
They began with passing a resolution, that the 
regulation of the doctnnes, and the work of 
reformation, should be canied on at the same 
time. But the pope insisted that the faith 
should be fixed in the first place ; and the em- 
peror required that the reformation, the very 
thoughts of whieh startled the court of Rome, 
should be settled before the doctrines. Paul 
III. was the less inclined to second his views, 
iBTwtitara as he had refused to confirm the investiture of 
F^uma. Parma and Placentia in favour of that pontifi^s 
son I alleging, as a reason for his refusal, that 
. these two duchies were fiefs of the empire, and 
consequently not at the disposal of the pope. 
Yet the house of Famese Kept possesnon of 
them till the extinction of the tamily. 
FiwtdeercM The first dccrecs of the council were an open 
"■"SS^ attack on the principles of Protestantism. The 
«2f" books formerly styled apocryphal were declared 
trtditioo. to be canonical; it was determined that the 
tradition of the church was of equal authority 
with revelation ; the vulgate wb3 made sacred, 
as an authentic translation. The pope com- 

Slained that the assembly, while yet so thin, 
ecided too quickly on objects of such import- 
an^e. But whilst these decrees, which were 
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accempaaied with anathemfis^ g^ve the Pro- 
testants warning of an entire condemnation; 
he increased their animosity and uneasineps by 
publishing a bull of deposition against the arch^ 
bishop of Cologne, as guilty of heresy, and ab- 
solving bis subjects from their oath of alle^. 
fiance ; which was sufficidht proof that he and 
tne emperor were in secret intelligence. 

Chanes had been Ipn^ making preparations, im«. 
though he dissembled his intentions. He now ^!ld ^' 
concluded a truce of five years with the Turk, ^^ji"" 
entered into a lea^e with the pope, and sowed » » i««»e 
or fomented divisions among the Lutheran 'Sea^ 
princes, whose particular interests were nec^s* 
sarily prejudicial to the general advantage of 
their cnurch ; but he principally aflfected not 
to attack their religion, because they would 
have l^en infallibly united by zeal for its de- 
fence. At last his crafty politics being betray* 
ed by the rumours of war, and the march of 
the troops, he acknowledged, in the diet of 
Ratisboii, that he was arming ; and protested 
anew, that, without pretending to lay any re- 
straint on the religion of the subjects of the 
empire, his sole object was to support the rights 
of the imperial dignity, and to chastise some 
factious members. 

' Yet his treaty with Paul III.*bore, that they oonditioiii 
should unite their arms to repress the heretics ^ ^^ 
in Crermany, and obligee them to submit to the coatmy 
council of Trent, and the Holy See. By this hii pdiiu 
treaty he bound himself to share with the pope "^ 
the conquests he should gain from them ; and 
the pope granted him, for one year, half of 
the ecclesiastical revenues of Spain, together 
with the power of alienating a certain quantity 
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of lands beloiming to the religious houses in 
that countnr. Thus did Charles V., after the 
example of Ferdinand the Catholic, make a 
mock of truth, and use the art of deceiviiu^ 
mankind, as an instrument for effecting his 
purposes, 
iv me Sooner or later truth is discovered, and £imi»l 
^H^^^^^ unmasked. Paul himself betrayed this dark 
•MMC transaction. Proud of a league formed against 
the enemies of the Holy See^ he publishra the 
articles of it in a bull, exhorting the faithfol 
to concur in it, in order to gain iodulsences. 
But the emperor was not disconcerted oy this 
unlucky piece of indiscretion ; he not only per* 
sisted in nis false dedarations, but had aauess 
Mough to persuade part of the Protestants that 
he was sincere. 
FWnidaUe The majoT part perceived more clearly thaa 
*^<^ ever what danger tnreatened their religion and 
the liberties of the empire ; and, being resolved 
to repel fbx^ce by ibrce, made v^rous prepa* 
rations for a war. They solicited the Vcne- 
tsans, the Swiss, Henry VIU. and Francis I. to 
support them against a despotism, which, after 
having enslaved Germany, would extend itself 
over the rest of Europe. None of these ne-» 
gociations succeeded ; out they could dispense 
with foreign assistance. In a few months they 
levied an army of more than fourscore thou* 
sand men, furnished widi every necessary in 
TrtMfmi abundance. Tlie electees of Cologne and 
^'SST Brandenburg remained neuter, as did also tiie 
'"^S^ elector Palatine. Maurice of Saxony, mar* 
tfKiMgiie. grave of Misnia, and the two princes of Bran* 
denburg, though all Protestants, declared for 
the emperor* The elector of Saxony, the land- 
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grave of Hesse, the duke of WurtemlxM^, the 
princes of Anhalt, the cities of Au^burg, Uliii^ 
and Strasburg, alone set this formidable anna- 
ment on foot. Such numbers of military men 
could Germany furnish, and so violent were 
the flames of religious and political zeal in that 
small number of states. 

Charles was at Ratisbon with very few troops, boU 
and, had the ccmfederates immediately attacked b!^^^ 
him, they would doubtless have ended the war. ^J^ 
But, whether out of respect to ancient customs, 
a dread of making themselves odious, or the 
slowness natural to the (xcrmans, they com-* 
posed a manifesto, instead of coming to action. 
This the emperor had the courage to answer, 
only by putting the elector of Saxony and the 
landgrave of Uesse, who were at the head of 
the league, under the ban of the empire ; a step 
which was the more bold, as it ougnt re^larly 
to have been authorized by a diet. This sen- 
tence subjected them to the punishment of re* 
hellion, and gave their dommions to whoever 
could seize them. They then sent a herald to 
declare war, and began the campaign. 

The pope's army and other succours had h,, 
time to arrive. Ijie emperor, who was ^^t-^'SiJiS^ 
camped near Ingolstadt, prudently avoided a 
battle, and the enemy forbore to attack him, 
though they might have done it with advan- 
tage. Their two leaders were of entirely dif- 
ferent characters, and equal in command ; con- 
sequently the operations were badly carried on. 
Meantime nothmg escaped the sag^acity of the 
emparor ; he foresaw tnat the union between 
the members of that vast body would soon be 
dissolved, and that, when oqce separated, they 
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would lose their strength. Nor was this opi- 
nion disproved by the event. 
MMiioe Maurice of Saxony, a crafty apd ambitious 
jg^^ prince, regardless oi religion and the ties of 
aeiies olood, for which he notwithstanding professed 
eonrin's the warmcst affection, having seized on the 
**'*^*"*^ estates of his cousin the elector, under pre- 
tence of securing them from being invadea hy 
a stranger, the confederates permitted that 
prince to lead his troops against the traitor j 
and scarce had he left them, when they all se- 
parated. They then felt their weakness, and 
were seized with the strongest apprehensions. 
Charles did not let slip this favourable oppor-» 
tunity. He took the field in the middle of win- 
ter, and inade himself master pf some cities. 
Ulm submitted, and by her example drew af- 
ter her almost all the members of the leaeae. 
They were obliged to beg for mercy on meir 
knees, and bear the insults of a haughty prince, 
who condemned them to pay severe fines, as if 
he had been already sure oi fortune, 
toonT Meantime the elector of Saxony had reco- 
*^*^vered his dominions, and even deprived the 
*«^- treacherous Maurice of all Misnia, except 
Leipsic and Dresden. But the emperor pro-. 

Eosed to crush him, as well as the landgrave of 
[esse. However, this design was suspended 
by the conjunctures. Paul III. already re- 
pented of having contributed to the growth of 
a power that mi^ht one day make Itiuy its vic- 
tim ; besides, he was offended that he receiyed 
no share of the conquests nor of the contribu- 
tions, and that the conqueror, far from mani- 
festing his zeal for the faith, tolerated Luther- 
anism in his pamp. He therefore withdrew bis 
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troops, and by that means considerably weak- 
ened the imperial army. 

At the same time, advice was received of the cm^ney 
extraordinary conspiracy formed by ¥iesco, a °f 
noble and opulent Genoese, who undertook to GemMu 
exterminate the Dorias, and make himself mas«- 
ter of the republic. This plot, which was ma- 
naged with equal address and resolution, mis- 
carried only by accident ; Fiesco being drown- 
ed in the harbour, where he had just seized the 
fleet. Charles suspected that such an attempt 
would not have been made without the privity 
of the Prench and Roman courts, that a storm 
was somewhere brooding against him, and pru- 
dently stopped short in the middle of his ex- 
ploits. 

In fact, Erancis I. seriously thought of re- 1557. 
stCMTing the balance which was necessary to pre- ^j^^ ^ 
vent ue oppression of all Europe. He nego- wiuie 
tiated with Soliman, the pope, the Venetians, ^"1^^ 
the Protestants of Germany, and with England ^^^jjl""** 
and Denmark. He increased his revenues, i^o"^* 
raised troops, and formed magazines. Expe- 
rience had given him prudence, and he was no 
longer misled by his passions. Charles there- 
fore must have had a great deal to fear ; but 
fortune, which was always so favourable to him, 
seemed again to serve his ambition. Francis 
died, at the a^ of fifty-two, of that shameful 
distemper which is brought on by debauchery, 
and which had been imported with the gold of 
America. 

The fine qualities of this prince, his open Hk 
temper, beneficence, honour, generosity, and««^2i^*** 
courage, have not been able to cover his faults ; ^ **" 
rashness in his enterprises, negligence in his af- 
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fairs, fickleness in his conduct, prodigality in 
his expenses, and excess in nis measureat 
^Whatever merit he was possessed of, ne would 
have met with fewer encomiums, had he not 
caressed and favoured men of letters, bj whose 
sufirages the reputation of sovereigns is fixed< 
He founded the royal college and printing- 
house. At the same time that he encouraged 
the culture of the learned languages, he had 
the prudence to command, that the public acts 
should be written in French. In the same man* 
ner he gave life to the fine arts, built Fontain- 
bleau, and began the Louvre. In order to po- 
lish the manners of the court, he drew to it the 
most respectable women and distinguished pre^ 
lates. But the women and prelates soon filled 
it with intrigues. 
Bwbvity It was the cardinal de Toumon, a man un- 
>*<*d questionably of greater zeal than humanity, 
who principally enforced the execution of a 
barbarous arret, issued by the parliament of 
Aix, which had been some years suspended by 
the court, and whose consequences were hor- 
rible. 

That court had condemned to the flames, aa 
heretics, all the masters of families of Merin- 
dol, at the same time giving orders to raze all 
the houses of that large market-town, and even 
to root up the trees of the neighbouring fo- 
rests. As soon as the court had permitted the 
execution of this arret, two magistrates, more 
deserving the name of executioners, at the 
head of a body of troops, committed cruelties 
which certainly had not been foreseen. They 
massacred three thousand persons, without 
distinction of age or sex. The little town of 
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CalMri^res and Merindol, with twenty-two towns 
or villages, fell a prey to the flames. An act 
of barbarity, so pTOpfir to bring an odium on 
the Catholics, may be looked upon as the sig- 
nal for those atrocious wars which fanaticism 
afterwards lighted up in the kingdom. 

Under this reign, Bretagne was reunited to 
the crown in 1532 ; the Bretons having been 
prevailed on to make it tlicL^ -^wn request. 

Two months before the death of Francis I. o,,^ 
happened that of Henry VIIL ; a despot in h^vul 
every thing, except the levying of subsidies. 
The suppression of the monasteries had pro- 
cured him great riches, from which he reaped 
no advantage, their revenues being swallowed 
Up by the courtiers. Charles V. Blamed him 
for having killed the hen uhich laid golden eggs ; 
hecB,u6e in fact he had deprived himself of very 
high taxes which were formerly levied on the 
church and the monks. By his will the crown 
devolved to-young prince Edward, son of Jean 
Seymour ; in default of that prince, to Mary, 
daughter of Catharine of Arragon ; and after- 
waras to Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn. 
All three reigned in succession. 
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THE GERMANIC LIBERTY OPPRESSED BY CHARLES V. 
HENRY II. KING OF FRANCE. PROGRESS OF THE 
COUNCIL OF TRENT. 

' chariM V. JBenry II., SOU and successor of Francis I., a 
s^y. warlike prince, but destitute of ^prudence, was 
more fit for obeying the dictates of a mis* 
tress, than pursuing a grand system of politics. 
The emperor's appreDension» were removed, 
and he hastened the execution of his design 

S;ainst the chiefs of the Protestant league, 
e advanced towards Saxony with only six- 
teen thousand men ; but they were veteran 
troops, and equivalent to a numerous army; 
and arriving on the banks of the Elbe, oppo- 
site to Muhlberg, he ventured, in opposition 
to the representations of his officers, to pass 
that river, which is three hundred paces wide, 
in sight of the enemy. He animated his troops 
by sharing their danger^ and the success crown- 
ed his valour, and justified his hopes, 
y^ The elector John Frederic, too irresolute and 
ddMtod and cautious iu hisdeUberatious, though extremely 
*'^** brave in action, and fearless in the midst of dan- 
gers, had taken no one proper measure. He 
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was encamped at Mulhausen, near Mahlberg, 
when, receiving the unexpected news that the 
mnperor had passed the nver, and was advan- 
cii^ to attack him, he collected the whole vU 
gour of his soul, prepared for a hattle, and 
KH^t with heroic courage. Being defeated, 
wounded, and taken priscNier, he bore the 
haughty insults of the conqueror without the 
least marks of discouragement or vexation. It 
was to be presumed that Wittemberg, his capi- 
tal, would submit in the consternation spr»d 
by his defeat. But die ele^tress, Sibiua of 
Cleves, a woman who deserves to be immorta- 
lized, encouraged the inhabitants, provided $^ 
gainst every possible exigency, and caused the 
emperor to apprehend that he should miscarry 
in his attempt upon that place. 

In this embarrassment, the politics of Charles He k 
V. made him have recourse to an act of des- ^^""^^^ 
potism, which stained his glory, while it secur* ^"^ 
ed his success. He caused the elector to her 
condemned by a court-martial, composed of 
Italians and Spaniards, in defiance ot the laws 
of the empire. The sentence being notified to 
the prisoner, while he was playing at chess, he 
replied coolly, / shall die wimout rehictxmce, jf 
rmf death would save the honour qfrnyfatrnhf^ aful 
the inheritance of my children ; and then conti- 
nued his eame, as if nothing could mare him. 

His wife and fiunily, more terrified at this ^ 
news than at the imnerial arms, thou^t only j^ 
of saving his Hfe. Their letters and entreaties '^''^ 
determined him to conclude a treaty, by wliidi 
he put his efectorate into the hands of the em- 
peror, on condition diat his life should be mar* 
ed, and the city of Gotha given 16 bit cliiL- 

VOL. IV. T 
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dren, with a pension of fifty tfaousand fUmus^- 
The traitor Maurice had the spoils of his un- 
fortunate cousin. . Had Charles kept so rich a • 
prize, he would have betrayed the ftmfaitioa 
which, secretly pr^ed upcm his hearts 
The His conduct to Philip, landgrave of Hesse, 

^^''IS^ ^WBB Still more odious, because iraud opened the 
"*JJ*^ way for violence. The landgrave, terrified by 
kept the fate of the elector, made his submission, 
'™^'^' Maurice of Saxony and the elector of Brandeu* 
burg becomiuj^ sureties that the emperor should 
not detain him prisoner; and signed the ar^ 
ticles imposed upon him, which were, to give 
UD his person and dominions to the disposal of 
Charles, to come and ask pardon on his knees, 
&c. He submitted to the humiliation of this 
mortifying ceremony ; but when he was after- 
' wards preparing to depart, he was arrested by 
the duke of Alva, and put under confinement. 
The two princes,, with whom he had negociat- 
ed, in vain conjured the emperor not to expose 
them to the aisgrace which this step would 
infallibly bring upon them. His haughty and 
inflexible soul rejected their entreaties, and de- 
soised the transports of the landgrave's rage. 
The intoxication of prosperity caSed forth all 
hispoison. 

^.^^^ The conqueror publicly insulted the Ger- 
the manic body, by leading its principal members 
in captivity from town to town, and, among 
others, the elector of Saxony. « He cmpressed 
all who had joined in the league of SniaIkaJd> 
with heavy taxes, carried ofi" their artillery, and 
disarmed the people ; levied contributions at 
his pleasure from nis allies, and treated tb^n; 
as if they had been his own subjects. By this*' 
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means he raised a general diseontent, the ^fibcts^ 
of which could he suspended only by a panic 
that woald be of no long duration, irerdi^ 
nand exercised the same despotism over the 
Bohemians, and stripped them of : almost all 
their privileges. 

A diet was assembled at Augsbui*g, where' h* 
the emperor resolved to terminate the religious ti^Sh 
disputes, and began with seizing the cathedral, wordiip 
where he restored the Romish worship ; after: AvgOnag. 
which he made a speech, enjoining Bubmission 
to the council of Trent. But that council, of: 
which so great hopes had been conceived, 
seemed already tottering to its fall. The pope,* 
in order to secure an aosolute ascendant over 
its deliberations, had removed it to Bologna, 
under pretext of an infectious distemper, and 
none but the bishops subject to Charles V. re^ 
mained at Trent. Symptoms of schism appear^ 
ed, and reproaches were thrown out by both 
parties. 

The pope was irritated by the death of Peter -^'^■•*- 
Louis Famese, an execrable tyrant, who was petw looIs 
assassinated by some conspirators at Placentia, ^^^ 
and the more, as a body of the imperial troops 
took Dossession of that city. Tne principal r 

aim of Paul III. was, not to remedj the evils , 
of the church, but to stir up enemies against 
the emperor. 

Chanes, after having fruitlessly denmnded, ims. 
in name of the diet, that the council should re- Luerim 
turn from Bologna to Trent, and protested,. i«">jw»' 
with marks of contempt, against an assembly; Aagdniig. 
which depended on the c6urt of Rotne, under* 
took himself to regulate the faith, as he en- 
croached upon the Dusiness of the empire^ He . 

t2 
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published a body of doctrine, In tburty-^ ar- 
ticles, called the Interim^ which was to be In 
force till the decision of a true council, and 
his absolute authority made it be passed in the 
diet without examinattoo. The divines^ by 
whom that Interim was composed, had inserted 
in it the fundamentals of the Catholic doctrine, 
and preserved the ancient form of #orship ; 
Iwt tney allowed the communion in both kinds, 
and permitted married priests to perform the 
sacerdotal functions. Tnis was enougfa to stir 
up the clamours of the Catholics, 'vrao could 
not bear the least innovation. The Protest* 
ants, whose system was overturned, complaiiu. 
ed still more bitterly* There never was an in-* 
stance, where temperaments in religious mat- 
ters reconciled two parties, who, by the beak 
of the disputes, and the very nature of things; 
must for ever remain divided. The old cxaf. 
ty pope did not suffer himself to be hurried 
away by the torrent of zeal, and, foreseeing 
that the Interim would fall, poEtica% kqpt si- 
lence* 
itjf^ ^ But the emperor insisted on the obBerraoce 
'*" of it with the authority of a master that would 
be obeyed ; and all the princes, except the 
elector of Saxony, who continued inflexible, 
notwithstanding his captivitT, bent tbeir con- 
sciences to the yoke. But tne free cities, leaff 
tractable, and animated by the zeal of Ae 
preachers, at first resisted with all the vigour 
of enthusiasm; upon which diaries put his 
army in motion, before they had time to fonnr 
con^^leracies. Augsburg and Uhn lost theiv 
privileges, their govemmenti and their liberty | 
and this example spread a terror, whicb^ nadier 
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the appeaMace of snfamiflriDii, fostend the haiU 
red against what was on that occasiodL styled 
Popery. 

Mean time the pope, being filled with un* 1549. 
easiness for the loss of Placentia, was contrive ^*ti^ 
ing means for its recovery ; bat eould find no 
omer than re-uniting to the Holy See those two 
duchies, which he had settled on his bastard* 
He thought that St Peter's patrimony would be 
more respected than that of his own family, 
and Octavio Famese, son and heir of Peter* 
Louis, was to be indmnnified by some other set^ 
tlement. But that young prince, far from agree- 
ing to the views of the pope, attempted to seize 
upon the town of Parma, and being unable to 
succeed, entered into a negociation with th^ 
emperor, to whom he was desirous of being in- 
debted for his fortune. Paul UL was so irri- 
tated by this procedure, that his death is attri«. 
bated to the excess of his vexation ; but an old 
man of four-score and two might sink into the 
grave by the mere decay of age. 

In 1450, Paul had approved the order of o>^ 
Jesuits, then in its infancy ; because St Igna^ um 
tius, its founder, subjected it entirely to the 
orders of the pope. A particular vow of obe- 
dience, which connected that order more than 
any other with the court of Rome, fitted it, in 
a particular manner, for the execution of his 
designs. The number of the monks was at first 
hmited to threescore ; notwithstanding \diich, 
the CMd and New World, the cities and courts, 
were soon filled with Jesuits. That body, in 
which abilities and virtues were often united 
with prejudices and dang«x>us doctrines, was 
destined one day to draw upcm itself the most 
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violent ^tocms, Tqt tbe vety remaaa-tlHit it. ac- 
quired too great power. 
1650. The new pope, Julius III., a creature of Paul, 
p<mt^««te ^^ ^^^^g^ inaebted for his election to the family 
jfiUu* UL of Famese, ip testimony of his gratitude, put 
' Octavio in possession of Parma. But this in^ 
stance of genierosity did h|m less honour, than 

he himself did hurt to his reputation, by givingr 

a cardinals hat to an obscure youth of sixteen, 
.whose sole merit consisted in amusing him, 
and. taking care of an ape which he kept; 
an inconceivable weakness, especially at a time 
when the Holy See was exposed to so msMky 
satires. 
He Julius^ ^ well as all the cardinals, had bound 
MiSSbL bimself by oath, that immediately afier the elec* 
poa^of^^^* the council should be again assembled, 
^%tvA. vhich had been dissolved by JPaul III. But 
be was not eager in the performance of this 
Dbli^tion, as he knew by experience, having 
presided, in it in quality of legate, how difficult 
a task it is to govern such assembUes ; yet, at 
last, to satisfy the emperor, he summoned it 
. anew to meet at Trent. The diet of Augs- 
burg acknowledged its authority, fix>m wapt of 
power to oppose Charles ; and that prince pro- 
mised full security , to the Protestants who 
should attend it, as well as to the Catholics^ 
qi^]^ y. His innumerable projects of ambition, neces^ 
^j™M ^sarily crossed the design of restoring unifprmi- 
oil .ty in religion, which was more specious than 
* ^^°*' solid. He was in possession of Placentia, to 
which he was desirous of adding Parma ; and 
Julius III., not daring to declare against him 
in favour of Octavio Famese, to whom h^ even 
jepented that he had restored the, duoby» the 
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^uke being threatened with invasion, solicited 
the aid of the French kin^^ 

Henry II. then found himself in a condition v^moe 
~ta attack the house of Austria. England, after "^i^ST 
the 4eath of Henry VIII., was filled with dis- ^^ 
"turbances under a minor king. Edward Sey- »p^ 
mour, duke of Somerset, uncle of Edward Vl.,sdwiidyj, 
by the mother's side, and absolute master . of 
the kingdom, under the title of Protector, had 
totally changed the religious system of the last 
rei^, abolisned the ceremonies of the church, 
and established the rigid and imposing doctrine 
of Calvin. He had carried a war into Scot-r 
land, where fanaticism likewise beran to work, 
and hop^ to re-unite the two kingdoms, by the 
marriage of the queen, Mary Stuart, with the 
king of England ; but the courage of the Scots 
was revived by the succofirs that arrived from 
-France. Mary had been contracted to the 
dauphin; Somerset, surrounded with cabals, 
' had lost his authority ; and Boulogne had been 
-restored to France ror four hundred thousand 
crowns. 

It was therefore natural that Henry, who j,j^'-„ 
^was filled with the same sentiments as his fa- wSSaka 
ther against the ambitious Charles V., shpnld defi^qc 
9natch the opportunity pf stopping him in his ^»p^ 
rapid career ot fortune, The treaty with Far- 
pese was concluded in a short time ; upon the 
news of which, Julius immediately confiscated 
the duchy of Parma, and united with the em-r 
peror. The war was concluded without any 
memorable event, Parma sustained a siege, 
which was raised by the imperialists, and part 
of the ecclesiastical territories was vava^a by 
^he French, 
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injMrtnc Thc coBDcU Rnewed its deKbemtaooB $ and 

^"aT "^ though there were only about siiLty prelates as- 

'^^""^ sembled, who w^;e almost all Italians or Spa- 

with a few Gennans, the most esaen- 
points were determined, concemiBg* tiie 
eudiarist, penance, and extreme unction,, witb- 
out r^ard to a formal protest entered by the 
king m France. The emperor prohibited the 
liuSienuis from teaching a contrary docfanii^, 
banished their ministers, and persecuted who- 
ever did not take his will for a rule of their be- 
lief. 
New During the diet at Au^burg, he had given 
*^ a proof of despotism, which is unparalleled ifti 
*' proiane history. Maurice of Saxony, and the 
dector of Braxidenburg, renewing toeir solici- 
tations for the deliveranoe of the landgrave of 
Hesse, and imdsting on tbe engagement by 
which they had become sureties that no vio- 
lence should be offing to lus person, he had 
absolved them from their obli^tions in this 
respect, as if honour, good fiutb, and cofi- 
science, had been subject to his dominion. The 
Protestants did not iail to charse him with 
arrogating the same spiritual autnority is the 
popes. 
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CHAPTER vm. 

MAtlRICl: 0¥ SAXONT HUMBUG CHARUCS V. HEKET 
II. TAKES AND KEEPS THE THREE BISHOPRICKS. 

So many odious attempts i^ainst the liberties Artfu 
of the Germaaic body, necessarily brought on ^SS^kse 
>a revolution* Maurice, the most potent of the s^^^. 
-German princes, after die addition of the elec- 
torate or Saxony to his hereditary dominions, 
^secretly formed the design of balancing so 
overirrowii a power. Equally crafty and ambi- 
4io«Tbe fouSd means^ en>y th^ confidence 
of the emperor, of whom he always appeared a 
zealous pcurtisan, and <^ the Fmtestants them-- 
selves, wnose opinions he still maintained, though 
he had betrayed their cause. After having ob- 
lige bis subiects to conform to the Ivterm^ by 
Ibe help of tne timid Mdancthon, who was no 
longer supported by the firmness of Luther, he 
baa mlenced the cfaonours of the b^ts, by a 
pnablit declaration of his zeal for the Refomuu 
4ion. He had sotemnlyjprotnised, that he would 
xegect the council of Trent, unless the points 
already determined were debated anew, and a 
rijgfat of snffiajge was granted to the Protestant 
divines. In the mean time, the diet of Augs^ 
bui^, which was entirely at the emperor's de* ^ 
votion, had named him general of the war 
against Mi^^burg, whidi nad be^i put imder 
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the ban of the empire, for vigorously ppposing 
the Interim. 
He That towQ sustained a siege pf tw@)ve months, 

^s^Slug. religious zeal adding new strength to the love 
of Uljertyj and Maurice protracting the war, 
lyithout discovering his designs. The articles 
of the capitulation werq even conformable to 
the views of Charles ; but the elector gave pri- 
viite as3urances, that the inhabitants shoiild 
neither b$ deprived q£ thq public exercise of 
Lutheranism, nor of any of their privileges. In 
a word, he so totally extinguished the hatred 
with which they were transported against him 
during the siege, that they electad him buiv- 
grave, a title formerly annexed to the electo- 
rate of Saxony, and which gave ^reat autiio- 
rity. Thb prince advanced to ms aim. with 
admirable prudence. The onperor, who was 
at Inspruck, had his attention too much ab- 
sorbed in the affairs of the council, and did not 
entejTtain the least suspicion* Thus does cun- 
ning sometimes fall into the snares which it 
Jays for others. 
1^ ^ Maurice had already entered into a league 
au^ with France, by which it was stipulated, mat 
q^v^. Henry 11. and he should declare war at the 
same time against the oppressor of Germany. 
Religion was not oonsidered in this treaty, 
whic^ was, on that account, only more coor- 
formable to political interest. Before Maurice 

{mlled.off the mask, he again demanded the 
iberty of. the landgrave his father-in-law, and 
the refusal which he met with was an addition*- 
al justification of his attempt. The famous 
Granvelle, bishop of Arras, afterwards cardinal^ 
a minister of distinguished abilities, had book 



iflfofmation of the elector's proceedings, and 
blinded himself by an excess of confidence, 
saying, that a drunken German was not capable 
of imposing upon him ; yet he was more imposed 
upon thain any body. Two Saxon ministers 
were conrupted, on whose attachment he re? 
posed entire confidence; and the prince hay- 
mg discovered their perfidy, dissembled with 
so much art to his two ministers, that he made 
their <^orrespondence with Granvelle a means of 
dispelling all jealousy. 

When every thing was ready for action, ^y^ 
Maurice took up arms, and published %, hi?^^-]^^^^ 
festo, setting u>rth his motives, which were himidS^ 
calculated to gain the different parties. His 
Resign was to secure the Protestant religion, to 
maintain the constitution and liberties of Ger-. 
many, and to deliver the landgrave of Hesse 
from an unjust imprisoninent. Such were the 
reasons which he alleged for his proceedings. 
Imn^edi^tely after appeared a manifesto of the napjAato 
king of Frsince, in which Henry U. assumed ^^ „ 
the title of Protector of Ae liberties of Germany 
and its cap^oe princes ; and declared his pur- 
pose of securing the independence of all the 
members of the empire. 

The emperor, who was at Inspruck, almost conqii«t 
without troops, without money, in an ill state ^ 
of health, and lulled in security, was struck as ume 
with a thunderbolt at this unexpected news, "*T^*** 
and his consternation was redoubled by the ac- 
tivity of his enemies. Toul, Verdun, and 
Metz fell without resistance into the hands of 
Henry, and Maurice crossed High Gennany. 
He accepted a conference at Lintz with the 
king of the Romans, that he might show paci-^ 



fic sentfinents; but it ended only In appomthi^ 
anothcTt He rapidly continued his march tcK 
wards the countnr of Tyrol, forcing the obsta- 
cles that retarded his progress, aim redccHied 
upon surprisioi^ Charles at Inspruck; but acmie 
hours before bis arrival, the emperor had ta^ 
ken flight during the ni^t, in the time of a 
dreadful storm, racked with the gout, and car- 
ried in a litter through the middle of the Alps. 
However, he had the good fortune to get safe 
to Villach, a strong place in Carinthia. 

Maurice returned m triumph to Passaw, the 
place agreed upon for a second interview with 
Ferdinand, to which deputies were sent by al^ 
most all Germany. He limited his demands to 
the three articles set forth in his manifesto ; 
the deliverance of the landj^rave, the public 
exercise of the Protestant rehgion, and tne re« 
storation of the privileges and liberties of Ger^ 
many ; which were presented to the emperor 
in the name of ail the states, of the empire, the 
Lutherans being on that occasicm seconded by 
the Catholics. Charles answered with his usual 
haughtiness, flattering himself, that, by this 
means, he should gam time ; but the elector 
immediately having recourse again to arms, he 
became more tractable, the n^ociatioa was 
renewed, and both parties beings desirous of 
peace, either from necessity, or cunead of what 
might happen, it was concluded in a short 
time. 
Cm£^am The principal conditicms were, that the land- 
*"?r* grave should oe set at liberty, that the Iniarim 
ChviM v. should be assembled, and a diet assembled iu 
six months to terminate the reli^ous diffe* 
renoes ; that^ in the mean time, Uberty of con* 
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adeoce should be enjoyed in the fullest man- 
Ber, and Protestants might even be admitted 
into the imperial chamber ; that if the diet did 
not put an end to the ecclesiastical disputes, 
the treaty now concluded should remain perpe- 
tually in force, so far as it regarded that mat- 
ter ; and, lastly, that the examinatimi of the 
grievances affecting the liberties of the empire 
should be referred to the approaching diet. 

Though the confederates owed a great deal rhftki^ 
to the kii^ of France, and had engaged neither ^^ 
to make peace nor truce without his consent, abandoMd 
he was scarcely named in the treaty. ^ He us^L. 
experienced the same treatment which every 
prmoe who lends his aid to the authors of a 
civil war may expect,' says Dr Robertson* 
* As soon as tne rage of faction began to sub- 
side, and any prospect of accommodation to 
open, his services were forgotten, and his asso- 
ciates made a merit with their sovereign of the 
ingratitude with which they abandoned their 
protector.' Henry dissembled bis vexaticm, 
and resolved to defend his conquests. It is a 
remarkable circumstance, that this prince, who 
per!)ecuted the sectaries in his own kingdom, 
secured their establishment in Germany. 

The attempts of Charles V. to force consci-.i^^^,,„„^ 
ences ended m the same manner. He did not ^^^ 
even see the termination of the council, whose "^ 
decisions he vainly hoped would reconcile the 
two churches. The terror of Maurice's arms 
having reached as far as Trent, the German 
bishops immediately retired, and the legate 
vhq presided was highly pleased with an op-^ 
portunity of dismissing the rest. 
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.j^ There had been great disputes with respect 
demuid of to the Safe coRduct demanded by the Protest^' 
Fkote^ts. ants for their divines ; they desired to have a 
voice in the deliberations and decisions ; that 
the Scripture should be adopted for the sole 
rule, and tbat the pope should be subject to 
the decrees of the assembly. But how could 
such pretensions be admitted? and if tbej 
had, how could the two parties act in c^mcert, 
understand each other, and come to an agree- 
ment ? The whole of ecclesiastical history, 
from the birth of Arianism, demonstrates, that 
the spirit of sects is equally obstinate m dis- 

Eute, and inflexible after decision^ Councils^ 
ave determined doctrines, but they have never 
subjected nor persuaded heretics. 
PkvMm: J<An Frederic, the former elector of Saxo- 
**^J^^^ny, and the landgrave of Hesse, who were set 
^rf at liberty after the accommodation at Passaw, 
biihoprieks. wished only to enjoy the sweets of tranquillity. 
Albert alone, margrave of Brandenburg An- 
spach, had refused to subscribe the pacifica^ 
Uon, and continued his ravages in High Ger^ 
many. The emperor, less solicitous to stop 
his depredations than eager to be avenged of 
the French king, made great preparations for 
recovering what he had lost in Lorraine* By 
the conquest of the three bishopricks. Cham- 
pagne had gained a strong frontier, and the 
empire was exposed to the French arms. It 
was therefore of the last importance to retake 
them ; and Charles resol vedT to employ all his 
foi*ces in the attempt. He came ana laid siege 
to Metz with an army of sixty thousand men/ 
where he was joined by Albert of Brandenw 
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who' bad for some time hesitated t6' 
which of the two monarchs he should sell his 
services. 

The danger had been foreseen, and prudent i^ auke 
measures taken. Francis of Lorraine^ duke of ^^ 
Guise, had undertaken the defence of Metz, afrtf^tat 
town of vast extent, ill fortified, and in no con-:d«fi^of 
dition of itself to sustain a long siege. The ^^'^ 
principal noblemen of the kingdom, animated 
by his coumge and example, hastened to share 
in the ^lory of the attempts Jn a short time 
he repau*ed the fortifications, and strengthened 
the place with new works ; labouring with the 
soldiers, inspiring courage wherever he appear* 
ed, and even making fatigue pleasing by his 
talent of winning a&ction. Neither sending 
away the useless mouths, destroying the sub--- 
iirbs and the mills, laying waste the country 
round, nor the severe orders dictated by pre- 
caution, raised the slightest murmur. Ue made' 
the people sensible that these sacrifices were 
due to their country* 

^ The emptor, who was always obstinate in tub 
his resolutions, notwithstanding the best coun-^ ^^^S^ 
sels, began the si^e about the end of October, i^ u«g«- 
and thought himself superior to the obstacles 
which were represented to him in the clearest, 
manner by his generals. But he was punished 
for his presumptuous confidence. After spend-* . 
ing sixty-five oays in fruitless efforts, with the 
loss of thirty thousand men, by the valour of 
the besieged, the severity of tne season, and 
diseases, he suddenly drew off his army. I per^ 
ceive^ said he, that fortune^ like o^ker females^ Jor^ 
sake9 old men ^ to lamh heffavoitrs e» Use jfomgJ 
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But this disaster deserved more serious leiec* 
tions. 
HiskMMia Fortune gave him other subjects of mortifi- 

^^^' cBtioa in Italy. He lost the principality of Pi- 
ombtno, which his necessities obl^ed him to 
sell for an inconsiderable sum to Cosmo Medi* 
di. Sienna drove out the Spcmidli garrison, 
and put itself under the protection of f ranoe. 
The coasts of Calabria were ravaged by Dm* 
gut, a pupil of Barbarossa, who had bem s^ifc 
by Soliman at the head of a fleet. The Turks 
waited for the French squadron before Naples; 
but that being retarded by some unknown ob^ 
stacles, and no news of it arriving, they letum** 
ed to Constantinople. 

1&58. The formidable Albert of Brandenbui]^ hav- 

&iii^ iufiT been put under the ban of the empire Sor 
'tlTyr' neW acts of violence, again laid waste prt of 

jdL Gennany ; but was defeated at Stevernausc%^ 
Rrederiek. iu the duchy of Lunenburg, by the army a£ 
the empire, under the command of Maurice 
of Saxony, who fell in the arms of victory^ 
Could any thing wipe out the acts of treachery 
committed by this elector, too great admiratioii 
could not be paid to his success, for which he 
was indebted to miracles of political wisdona. 
As he left only one daughter, afterwards mar- 
ried to the famous Wilham, prince of Orange, 
John Frederick, whom he had unjustly depnv** 
ed of his dominions, reclaimed the electoral 
dignity ; but Augustus, brother of Maurice, 
durried it i^ainst him, even by the judgment 
of the states of Saxony ; and the electorate has 
always remained in possessien of the youoser 
branch, named Albertme, thougb, in the oraer 
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of nature, it belonged to the Ernestine ; only 
Altenburg was added to the share of John Ere-* 
deric. That prince died next year, whose vir« 
tues made him more respectable in his adver. 
«ity than his oppressor had been in a brilliant, 
but guilty prosperity. 

Let us take a short view of the consequences jp^,^ ^ 
of the war between France and the emperor, 
which were calamitous to the subjects of both 
nations, who fell victims to the personal animo- 
sity of the princes. Charles having taken Te^ 
rouane by assault, rased that city, of which 
nothing now remains but the name, Hesdin 
likewise fell into his hands ; but this was ali 
the advantage he reaped from a campai^, the 
expenses of which had swallowed up his trea- 
sures. The year following, the two hostile 
monarcfas appeared at the head of their troops, 
in the Low Countries, but performed no ac-* 
tion worthy of their preparations. Cosmo Me^ 
dici took arms in Italy to drive the French out 
of Sienna; and Strozzi, a Florentine, who com- 
manded the army of that kingdom, lost the 
battle of Marciano, which he ought not to 
have fought ; but the brave Montluc defended 
Sienna no less than ten months, the love of li- 
berty making the citizens bear all the severities 
of famine. At last he capitulated, on condi- uu. 
tion that the republic should preserve its li- 
berty and privileges under the protection of 
the empire ; a capitulation almost no sooner 
made than broken. 

The con(]|uest which the emperor was most compinfer 
ambitious oi making, and which he fruitlessly c^J^Sm 
attempted with all his -forces, was very near- 
ly accomplished by a conspiracy of monks« 

VOL. IV. u 
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The superior of the C<»rdeliers at Metss, a 
man of a bold, intriguing spirit, had insinu- 
ated himself into the confidence of the go- 
vernor, and traitorously formed a design to 
deliver up the town to the enemy ; for which 
purpose he seduced the monks of his monas* 
tery, and received into it a number of soldiers 
disguised in the habit of Cordeliers, who were 
to open the gates to the rarrison of Thionville. 
The plot was discovered on the very day ap- 
pointed for the execution, and the superior 
condemned to death, with twenty of his monks; 
who, being left together in a chamber to con- 
fess each other, murdered him with their own 
hands, and beat to death five of the eldest 
ajliong thi^m, that had Joined with him in sedu- 
cing the rest. The criminals would have been 
paraoned, in consideration of their habit, had 
not the example appeared absolutely necessary. 
Only six of the youngest were spared. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ILCIGN OP MART IN ENGLAND. PAUL IV. DISr 
TURBS EUROPE BY HIS AMBITION^ ABDICATION Oy 
CHABXES y. 

TV^HiLE war was raffing, to the misfortune of Bi«y ImI 
mankind, tiie insatiable ambition of Charles Y.jSS^^l 
opened a new and successful career. Edward „_?_ 
VI. dying in 1553, at the age of fifteen, was 
succeeded by his sister Mary, daughter of HeiL- 
ry VIII, and Catharine of Arragon. Dudley, 
duke of Northumberland, having made an atr 
tempt to set the crown on the head of Jean 
Gray, his daughter-in-law, and niece of Henry 
VIII., only ruined himself, his son, and that 
amiable, virtuous, and learned lady, whom he 
had forced into his measures. All three perish^ 
ed on the scaflbld. 

As Mary's husband would necessarily mount Hcfr 
the throne of England, Charles immediately "^jjl?" 
conceived the design of procuring that kine.-j2l^Llbie 
dom for his son, who was heir to so vast domi- to tbe 
nions. Philip, equally ambitious with his far ^^' 
ther, readily consented to marry a woman of 
thirty-eight, though he was but twenty-seven. 
The queen being strongly attached to a family 
from which she was descended, and still more 

v2 
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zealous for the Romish religion, which she was 
resolved to establish by the authority of law, 
or the force of persecution, wished for a hus- 
band such as l^hilip, whose violent zeal had 
been already manifested, and whose power fiir- 
cilitated the means of executing her desigpis. 
On the contrary, the English nation, apprehen- 
sive for its religion and liberty, looked upon 
that marriage with horror. But all obstacles 
were surmounted by the emperor's intrigues 
and money. By the settlement, it was agreed, 
that Philip should have the title of King ; that 
the regal authority should remain in the bands 
of Mary; that no violation should be offered 
to the constitution and the national customs. 
1554. On Philip's arrival in England, their suspi- 
e^ cions and apprehensions were confirmed bv his 
^^^ cold, imperious manner, his bigotry, and his 
inclination to despotism. One parliament hav- 
ing thrown out some bills against heresy, was 
immediately after dissolved ; but a second ^ve 
itself up to the views of the court. Cardinal 
Pole, a descendant of the blood royal, who had 
been attainted several years before, was re- 
ceived in quality of the pope's legate. The 
two houses repealed the acts for establishing 
Protestantism, demanded absolution, and re- 
quested the favour of being reconciled to the 
church of Rome, which they obtained without 
difficulty. Julius III. was agreeably surprised, 
when he received the thanks of the'Englisb^ 
suffering them to do rcfiat, he said, tie himself 
ought to tfiank them for having done. Rome 
triumphed, but had reasons to dread the loss 
of her acquisition. 
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Thus, we see three changes of religion in FenMotiai 
three succeeding reigns. A fourth might have '^S^^ 
heen foreseen, as the parliaments were deter- '^ 
mined by the opinion of the sovereign. Fire ^ 
and sword were employed against the hetero- 
dox ; which was a means to render the belief, 
that ought to have been inspired into men's 
minds, odious and of short duration. Mary 
and Philip, in their zeal, consulted only their 
own tyrannical inclinations. A cruel inquisi- 
tion w as established among a people who nave 
always been jealous of their liberties. Five 
bishops, and, among others, the celebrated pri- 
mate Crannier, who had enjoyed the confidence 
of Henry VIII., courageously expired in the 
flames. In three years, heresy reckoned up 
two hundred threescore and seventeen martyrs, 
whose unshaken fanaticism could only serve to 
inflame enthusiasts, and irritate their hatred 
against the church. These atrocious cruelties 
produced a discontent almost universal. 

To the barbarism of manners, to the rage wiieiioe 
of superstition, to the examples of the eany .pSJof 
ages, which were too frequent, and sometimes p«wciitioB 
extolled in history, and to the absurd madness dhriSSw 
of commanding the opinions of men, must be 
attributed that persecuting spirit, so contrary 
to Christianity, and nevertneiess so contagious, 
that it even infected the heads of the reforma- 
tion, who, when they changed the doctrines, 
made it a capital crime to dissent from their 
opinions. Under Edward VI., a prince natu- 
rally fi^ntle, the fires were more than once 
lighted up for heresy. One day, signing the 
warrant for the execution of a woman, he said 
to Cranmer, with tears in his eyes, ^ I am 
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doing wrongs yeu shall be cmswerahlefor it. Xhus 
Cramner, who was a man of known moderar- 
tion, suflFered himself to be hurried away by the 
torrent. of custom. Luther had been a violent 
persecutor; and Servetus, a learned Spanish 
physician, was burnt at Geneva, by the insti- 
gation of Calvin, who accused him of being BSk 
enemy to the Trinity. Fanaticism was univer^ 
sally prevalent. 

EWbAat Men's mindsr were not then sufficiently en-' 

"^^j^^ lightened to be convinced, that it is as unjust 
*2J* to punish opinions and errors with the severi- 
ties reserved for the blackest criminals, as \t is 
of importance to curb those who attempt to 
disturb the public peace, especially in matters 
of religion. But ought they not to have fore- 
seen that the persecuted party, if at last it got 
the upper hand, would infallibly tiun persecu- 
tor? tnat persecution was a source of civil 
wars? and that, under the specious pretence 
of avenging the cause of God, who commands 
the exercise of fraternal charity to all men, 
without exception or distinction of worship, 
the society of Christians was filled with am- 
mosities, enmities, and violences, of which there 
are almost no examples to be found among the 
Pa^ns? 
165&. The fire which had first been kindled in Ger- 

^Jj^U'- many was happily extinguished in that country, 
*"»^ while it spread its ravages into other nations. 

rdigion at The cmperor had given up his ilUgrounded 
d^of projects of despotism ; and it was for the inte- 

Angsbinv rest of Ferdinand, kiuff of the Komans, who 
held a new diet at Augsburg, to conciliate the 
hearts of the people. By the famous recess of 
this diet, the peace of religion was established 
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on terms highly, advantageous to hoth parties, Artidei ai 



though in some respects it was imperfect. En- 
tire Uberty of conscience was granted to the 
states which adhere to the confession of Augs« 
burg. Neither the Calvinists nor Zuinglians 
then enjoyed this privilege ; and they obtained 
it only by the treaty of Westphalia. It was. 
enacted, that from henceforth religious dis- 
putes should be terminated only by the pacific 
methods of conference and persuasion; an ex- 
cellent law, which ought to have prevented the 
civil wars. The Protestants were left in pos- 
session of the ecclesiastical property which they 
had seized. It was likewise agreed, that every 
beneficiary, who forsook the xlomish religion, 
should immediately lose his benefice ; to which 
they -who had the nght of collation should name 
another, as being vacant. This is the eccle-^ 
siastical reservation^ as equitable in its founda^ 
tion, as proper to keep the clergy within the 
pale of the church. 

Such an act could not but sHive offence to the ^'^ 



court of Rome, both because it proceeded from to thT 
an assembly, great part of which consisted of It^ 
laymen, and because the ^pes arrogated to 
themselves the exclusive rignt of judging in 
religious matters. We shall see in the sequel, 
that it was not examined how far the right of 
kings tod people, to decide in what is essen- 
tially necessary to the. public tranquillity, may 
in some circumstances extend ; nor was it con^ 
sidered, that formerly ecclesiastical a&irs were 
frequently, decided in national assemblies, com- 
posed of the nobles and bishops. The Holy 
See was believed to be injured, and a bloody 
war was kindled upon this account. 
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nd IT. Jnlius ni.» more addicted to pleasures than 
J[^Sl^ to the cares of govemment, died, leaving^ a bad 
character. His successor, Marcellus U.« i¥as 
wmthy of the tiara, hut possessed it only one- 
and-twenty days. He kept his family at & 
distance nrom Rome. Cardinal Caraffii suc- 
ceeded him, under the name of Paul IV., and 
adopted a quite different system. This ponti^ 
who was now fourscore, had entered into the 
order of Dominicans early in life ; had after- 
wards resigned valuable benefices, in order to 
found the order of the Theatin:^, whose rule 
prescribed the most rigid poverty, with a pro- 
nibition of asking any thmg in charity ; and 
when he was again taken from the cloister, and 
promoted to the purple, had preserved his for- 
mer excessive austerity of manners* But, on 
his mounting the papal throne, he showed him- 
self an entirely difierent man ; affected extra- 
ordinary magnificence ; and, when the steward 
of his household asked how his table should be 
furnished, proudly replied. Like Aat qf a great 
prince. His nephews were invested with the 
. nrst offices^ who being devoured with ambi- 
tion, and guiding him at their pleasure, per- 
suaded him to undertake a conquest, in order 
to procure dominions for them^ and aggrandize 
bis own. 
VmiaA His temper and principles afforded them 
'"tiS^ means of pushinsr him on to the boMest enter- 



E rises. Being a mortal enem;^ to the 
e had established the inquisition in Italy, and 
was transported with rage at the indulgeoce 
granted them in Germany. Being taintea with 
all the ancient prejudices on the papal power, 
be joined to tliem that arrogant pride which 
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had been so often employed for their support. 
His nephews determined him to propose to the 
king of France the conquest and division of 
the kingdom of Naples; in which resolution 
he was confirmed by the recess of Augsbur?, 
and threatened Charles V. and Ferdinand with 
his resentment if it was not immediately an- 
nulled. When the danger of attempting, and 
impossibility of executing, such an act of vio- 
lence were represented to him, he replied, that 
in the cause of God and the church, tne wisdom 
of this world ought not to be consulted ; after 
which he privately concluded his treaty with 
France^ under pretext of defending the cause 
of God and the church. 

In the mean time, the emperor surprised im 
Europe by an unforeseen abdication, which ^"^'** 
confounded all the ideas of politicians. For chaifcsv. 
some years he longed for retirement ; the sen- 
timents of ambition, by which he had been 
kept in perpetual agitation, being blunted by 
disease, mortifications, and the decline of bis 
fortune. Unable longer to support the weight 
of business^ and dreading the thoughts of 
throwing the load upon another, because he 
made the success depend upon himself, he was 
desirous of preserving his glory unobscured ; 
and flattered himself, that he should increase it 
by devoting himself to solitude, in which reli- 
gious motives likewise prompted him to work 
out his salvation. He had already ceded the 
Milanese and the kingdom of Naples to his son 
Philip, who was then twenty-eight years of age, 
versed in business, and capable oi conducting 
it properly. In a great assembly of the states 
held at Brussels, he formally put him in pos- 
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session of the Low Countries, to which, a few 
months after, he added the crowns of Spain, 
and America. 
Speech On no consideration violate the respect due to 
^^^^ religion ; maintain the Catholic faiih in all its pu- 
***^UJJ^'*rii^ ; always look upon the laws of the nation €» 
sacred ; never infringe the rights or privileges ^ 
your people ; and^ ff you should one day be de^ 
sirous qf^ joying the happiness of a private li/e^ 
may you have a son^ to whom you can redgn the 
sceptre with as great and just a satisfaction as I 
now feel in giving it to you ! This discourse, 
which he pronounced in the assembly at Brus-. 
sels, made the audience melt into tears. Phi* 
lip II. followed his father's advice in some ar« 
tides, which were conformable to his own sen- 
timents ; but we shall see him sacrificing the 
rights of the subjects to the superstitious zeal 
with which he was animated, and religion suf^ 
fered by it as much as the people. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WAR BETWEEN HENRY II. AND PHILIP II. STlRKED 
UP BY PAUL. IV. DEATH Or CHARLES V. 

The glory of Charles V. would have heen Trace 
crowned by ending the war with France, and five^cm 

S'ving peace to all Europe, after having de- «»™w 
ged it with blood ; he therefore undertook Ch3» v. 
the work. A truce of five years was concluded, 
during which each power was to remain in pos- 
session of its conquests. The constable Mont- 
morenci, who had prudently opposed the league 
with Rome, determined Henry to accept this- 
truce, by which he not only preserved the three 
bishoprics, but almost all the dominions be- 
longing to the house of Savoy. But the duke 
of Guise, and his brother the Cardinal de Lor- 
luine, were too ambitious patiently to bear the 
public tranquillity. 

The treaty witn Caraffit had been concluded Theww 
by their advice, and they took measures with "Sdiv^ 
great address for carrying it into execution ; theolLfc 
at the same time, Paul I V . exerted his crafty 
policy, while he testified that desire of peace, 
which the quality of common father required, 
i^d assumea the appearance of mediator. He 
pressed the court ot France to renew her first 
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engagements, and represented the conquest of 
Naples as an easy matter. The Guises, and 
the famous Diana de Poitiers, duchess of Ya- 
lentinois, Henry's mistress, gave weight to 
those reasons, which good faith and the public 
weal ought to have condemned. The monarch 
had sworn to the truce ; but the Cardinal Ca* 
raffa, nuncio from the pope, made no difficulty 
of absolving him from his oath, 
viofent As soon as Paul was acquainted with the 
■"^ST**^ success of the negociation, in defiance even of 
gj^pj^ the rules of decency, he imprisoned a Spanish 
of minister, excommunicated the Colonnas, who 
'"^'** ^ were attached to the Imperial famil y, and de- 
clared Philip guilty of felony, and deprived of 
his right to the kingdom of Naples, for having 
supported them. This prince, who was equal- 
ly superstitious and political, did not dare to 
take arms without consulting the theologians. 
Their opinion bein^ favourable, the diuce of 
Alva, who commanded in Italy, carried terror 
to the gates of Rome ; and the pope, notwith- 
standing his unconquerable obstinacy, was ob- 
liged to sue for a suspension of arms, and ob- 
tained it, because the king of Spain was still 
haunted with the same scruples. 
1A57. On the arrival of the duke of Guise, who 
^t£ ^ was invested with the command of the troops, 
"jj^*« Paul showed himself more audacious than ever, 
KopoUtea publishing anathemas, and thinking himself 
^*' master ot Naples. Yet he could neither fur- 
nish the troops nor the money which he had 
promised, and the lustre of the duke's repu- 
tation was tarnished by a fruitless campaign ; 
while France, en?aTOd in a destructive war, 
by the ambition of that nobleman and the Car- 
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dinal de Lorraine, found itself exposed to the 
greatest dangers. 

The queen of England, a slave to the will sm 
of Philip, who did not love her, and equally scQnnitiB. 
odious to the nation with her husband, haa 
entered into a league with him against Henry 
II., notwithstanding the repugnance of the 
£nelish. Soon after, Picardy was invaded by 
a formidable army, which laid siege to St 
Quintin. These troops were commanded by 
£manuel Philibert, duke of Savoy, an excel- 
lent general ; and Philip, who was by no means 
jealous of military glory, remained at a dis-* 
tance proper for watching the events. As this 
siege nad not been foreseen, the place was un- 
provided. Happily, the Admiral de Coligni, 
one of the greatest captains of the age, nad 
the courage to throw nimself into it with a 
few troops ; but his uncle, the Constable de 
Montmorenci, eager to relieve him, ventured a 
battle with a force much inferior to that of the 
enemy; and the duke of Savoj, taking ad- 
vantage of that error, attacked him, made him 
Erisoner, and cut his army in pieces, with the 
>ss of scarce a hundred men. 
Had Philip II. been less timid or less circum- pj»iHj» 
spect ; had he ventured, as he was advised by 2^^ 
tne ^neral, to march 'directly to Paris, which iji,^JiSi»y. 
was hlled with the greatest consternation by the 
news of the battle of St Quintin, he probably 
would have met with scarce any resistance ; but 
he obstinately continued the siege of the town. 
The French recovered from their panic, the 
nobility flew tx) arms through the whole king- 
dom, the cities signalized tneir zeal by volun- 
tary contributions, and the king was soon in a 



ayow. 
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condition to defend himself. St Quintin, Ca- 
telet, Ham, and Noyon, were the sole fruits of 
a victory which threatened destruction to that 
potent monarchy. 
The An action now done by Philip will give a 
^^^^ characteristic idea of his devotion. In memory 
J^j^ of the battle which was gained upon St Lau- 
of rence's day, he made a vow to erect a church, 
^^' a monastery, and a palace, consecrated to the 
holy martyr, and ordered them to be built in 
the form of a gridiron ; because St Laurence 
had been burned on q. gridiron, according* to 
the writers of the legends. The work was con- 
tinued twenty-two years, at immense e^Lpense. 
Such is the original of the Escurial near Mad- 
rid, which is become the residence of the Spar- 
nish monarchs. 
Pmi] IV. The duke of Guise had been recalled from 
Jl^jtij Italy to defend the kingdom, of which Paul IV. 
Spun, complained as an act of treachery. Peace be- 
came necessaty to him, and he turned Philip^s 
superstitious disquiets to so good account, that 
he made it one of the articles of the treaty, 
that the duke of Alva should come to Rome, 
and ask pardon for having attacked the patri- 
mony of the church. The haughty Spaniard 
submitted in the king's name to this humiliat- 
ing condition. Philip restored Placentia to the 
duke of Parma, whom he was desirous of at- 
taching to his interest. Cosmo, duke of Tus- 
cany, had the address to obtain Sienna for the 
money due to him by the king. At this time, 
the states of Italy acquired stability, the ba- 
lance was more equal, and the great efforts of 
war turned to another, quarter. 
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Mean time the diike of Guise, who was re- 1558. 
ceived in France as a saviour, and nominated ^^"^"^bJ"**" 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, meditated ^^ 
an expedition worthy of his genius and glory. Ouiae. 
He put himself in motion m the middle of 
winter, deceived the enemy by false marches, 
and suddenly laid siege to Calais. That place, 
which, for upwards of two hundred years, had 
afforded the enemy an open passage into France, 
which Fldward III. could not take in less time 
than eleven months, and which passed for im« 
pregnable, was forced in eight days. The ^ 
English usually withdrew almost the whole gar- 
rison at the end of autumn, and Mary's coun- 
cil was so blind as even to neglect the advice 
of Philip, who wanted to throw a body of 
troops into the town. Some of them carried 
theiF confidence so far as to say, that if Calais 
was attacked during the winter, they would 
undertake to defend it with their white rods. 
Thus do people bring misfortunes on them- 
selves for want of foreseeing dangers. Guines 
was carried by assault, and there remained no- 
thing more tp the English in the kingdom, 

After this glorious conquest, the diike passed luing 
bis winter's leisure in preparing for new enter- Thimviiie. 
prises. He next made himself master of Thion- ^^ 
ville, which sustained a sieg§ of three months ; OmYf^omt 
but a French army, under the command of the 
inarechal de Termes, was defeated by the Count 
de Egmond at Gravelines. Chance, on this, 
as on many other occasions, decided the fate of 
arms. The French, though much inferior in 
number, made the victory doubtful, when an 
fjigUsh squadron came up at the noise of the 
firing, and played on them with its artillery. 
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About two thousand fell in the field, and the 
general was taken prisoner, with a number of 
officers of distinction* 
M The two monarhs were equally desirous of 
j^ peace : Philip, because he longed to return into 
"^ Spain, not being able to endure any other re- 
sidence ; and Henry, because he had above 
all things at heart, to stop the progress of he- 
resy in his kin^om. Besides, the duchess de 
Valentinois being discontented with the Guises, 
whose credit was increased by the war, inspired 
him with such sentiments as she thought most 
to her own advanta^. Montmorenci, there* 
fore, who was still in the hands of the Spa* 
niards, was authorized to enter into a nego- 
ciation, the success of which we shall see after- 
wards. 

Gkiriny. Had the empire been in the disposal of 

^J^^in Charles, in the same manner as his hereditary 
^J^^ dominions, he would have left the whole power 

vmuuuml in the hands of his son. He heartily repented 
of having procured to his brother the title of 
king of me Romans ; had twice attempted to 
prevail on him to renounce it, ofiering;' him 
some fiefs in exchange ; and on Ferdinand's re* 
fusal, had even striven, to as little purpose, to 
gain a diet. The Germanic body felt by ex* 
perience, how dangerous a formidable head, was 
to its liberty, Before Charles retired fix>m the 
world, he made another effort ; but not being 
able to overcome his brother's opposition, ab* 
dicated the imperial crown in his favour. The 
act, though made in 1556^ was presented to the 
electors only in the beginning of 1558. 

OppotitioB The diet of Francfort readily acknowledged 
^ Ferdinand I., but he found strange difficulties 
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at Rome, where his ambassador showed the f^iiv. 
pope the ordinary marks of respect. Paul IV., thelLof 
as infatuated with the prerogatives of his see ^^^ 
as if he had lived two centuries before, declar- 
^ the acts of the diet null, maintaining, that, 
in the event of resignation, it was his privilege 
to name an emperor; that Ferdinand had made 
hijnself unworthy of the empire by favouring 
the heretics ; and that the Protestant . electors 
had lost their right of sufirage by separating 
from the church of Rome. He insisted, that 
the emperor should express his repentance for 
what was past, renounce the title with which he 
had been irregularly invested at Francfort, and 
submit to the authority and clemency of the 
pope. In vain did the king of Spain, in the 
warmest manner, press the pope to desist from - 
sucb extravagant pretensions. The enmeror 
was not acknowledged by the court of Kome 
during that pontificate. 

Charles V. had retired into the monastery of chain v. 
St Justus, in Estremadura ; there, in solitude 'kltT 
and peace, without the least pomp or grandeur, '™*'**^' 
cultivating his garden, amusing himself with 
mechanics, making clocks, and conversing with 
a small number of private persons. He tasted 
the sweets of repose, meditated on the nothing- 
ness of the world, and sought in religion more 
solid happiness than that which he had aban- 
doned. Thus did he pass a year in the felicity 
of self-enjoyment, after having been for so long 
a time the sport of a restless and insatiable am* 
bition. 

Some months before his death, the fits of the ^-^ 
gout returning* with double violence, he was '"^'Jjjjj**^ 
seized with a deep melancholy ; his reason be* amtioik / 

vol., IV. X 
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gati to fail, and he spent every moment m com^ 
pany with the monks, joining in their exercises, 
and pertVHaning their penances. He even took 
a &acy to have his own obsequies performed 
in his presence. He was carried cm a bier 
to the churchy the office of the dead was sung, 
and the funeral ceremonies performed. Tl^ 
next day he was seized with a fever, which 
carried nim off in the forty-ninth year of hi» 



Hi> Possessed of so vast an empire, his talents 
^^^S^t^wad uncommon activity answered to that ex- 
tensive dominion, as far as it is possible for 
human weakness. The ardour with wlouch he 
pursued every object of his ambitious policy^ 
IS proved by his taking nine joumies into 
Germany, ten into the Low Countoies, seven 
into Italy, six into Spain, four into France, 
twice visiting England, and making two ex<» 
peditions into Airica. He knew mankind; 
and the success which attended his enterpris- 
es was, in a great measure, owing to the 
judicious choice of those whom he emf^yed* 
What glory would he not have merited, if, in- 
stead of eveiy where kindling dissensions and 
wars, he had dedicated his cares to the happi- 
ness of his subjects ! I^e peopk qffuaUiy %sb 
me, said he one day , ^ men of tetters instruct me, 
the traders enrich me. When he thus reflected 
on diflG^rent objects, he ought to have seen, that 
a sovereign makes himself happy, not by con* 
quests or despotism, but by the wisdom of hia 
government, the equity of his laws, and every 
thing that makes nations flourish. 
Utents ^^ *^ ^A, that in bis retirement, not being 
wMi Mfwdable to make two clocks go exactly alike, he 
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blamed himself as having been guilty of a piece ^ 
of folly, in attempting to subject men to uni-"*™*^ 
fomiity of belief. Yet his son was equally des- 

5 otic and merciless towai-ds those whose belief 
iffered from his own. Philip seemed to rival 
Paul ia heightening the barbarity of the Inqui- 
sition. Constantine Ponza, chaplain and con- 
fessor of Charles V., was burnt in effigy as a 
heretic ; and the memory of that emperor him- 
self narrowly escaped being blackened. To 
complete the horror, the king hearing one day, 
that thirty persons, at least, had a little before 
perished at an auto-da-fit requested that a like 
execution might be performed in his presence, 
and beheld, with joy, forty victims devoted to 
torments and death by false zeal. One of them, 
a man of distinction, requesting a pardon, No^ 
replied be coldly, xoere tt my mm son^ I xcauld 
give him up to tJie ^flames ^ if he obstinately permted 
in heresy. We may judge beforehand what 
mischiefs this atrocious superstition produced, 
and what a ferment it raised in the mmds both 
of fanatic religionists, and the favourers of li^ 
berty. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

ll£lGN OF ELIZABEtH IN EKGULND. SHE CHANGES 
THE RELIGION^ PEACE OF CATEAU CAMBRESIS. 
DEATH OF HENRT II. AND PAUL lY. 

lue. Mart, queen of England, whose cruelties bad 
^'^^"^'^ made lier religion odious, and whose govern* 



^^ ment was likewise disgraced by the loss of Ca* 
eb^hmL laia, neglected b^ her husbano, and a prey to 
vexation, died without children, in 1558. Her 
sister Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
mounted the throne, according to the order of 
succession established by Hemr VUL,' and 
confirmed by the parliament. This princess, 
who was always in danger of death under the 
last reign, was instructed in the school of ad- 
versity. Endowed with an uncommon share of 
genius, knowledge, courage, and pohcy, thou^ 
not twenty-six years of a^, she was able to 
support With glory the weight of government 
in the most tempestuous times. Her first steps 
will make this evident. 
pmi iv< Notwithstanding her secret aversion from the 
*]^ Romish religion, which she was resolved to 
■■*''**^- abolish, she kept a minister at Rome, and 
charged him to eive the pope notice of her ac- 
cession. Here ue haughty imprudence of Paul 
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IV. showed itself undisguised. He treated £li- . 
zabeth aa a bastard ; expressed hi^ surprise that 
she should have the boloness to take possession, 
without his consent, of a kingdom feudatory to 
the Holy See ^we imagine purselves in the a^ 
of JLing John and Innocent IH.) ; and only 
condescended to give her hopes of indulgence, 
if she wQuld make her submission and asS par. 
don. Clement VII., who had lost England by 
his owa fietult, had not biphgved so ipapruden^ly 
to Henry VIII, 

In a 9nort time she took the advantage given .su 
her by 
domwith 

because the changes of religion in a state re^ 
quire the greatest prudence. Sh^ gained her 
people's hearts, and prepared their minds ; and 
the parliament completed the work, by con- 
firming tQ her the supremacy, and with tne title 
of I-fead qf the Church ; granting to her the spi- 
ritual authority which had been exercised by 
her father and brother. The mass and Romish 
liturgy wei^ abolished without opposition ; but 
30 many of the ceremonies were retained, that 
the fprm of the worship made the great inno- 
vations pass. Accordingly, almost all the par 
rish priests and beneficiaries of the second or- 
der submitted to the cl^inge. Only one bishop 
took the oath of supremacy ; a}! the rest wer^ 
deposed^ What had the Catholic faith gained, 
then, by the violences of Mary and her husr 
band ? Executions never regiilated belief, they 
rather prevent conversion; and as they cap 
only make men hypocrites, every thing change 
when the fear of tnem is r^ipov^^ 
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Mideai Though England had the^nisfortmie to g« 

"'TST' ^^^7 ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ salvation, the Refoima- 
nfciwiriiiB, tkm was advantageous to it in several points 
respecting civil and political order. Popula- 
tion increased after the abolition of religious 
celibacy. A great number of festivals were 
cancelled, which had been preposterously sanc- 
tified by idleness, and suspended the labours 
necessary for society. The disputes eoiMsera* 
ing jurisdiction between tlie priesthood and 
tbe temporal power no more disturbed the in» 
tenial harmony of the government. Industry 
ceased to be cramped and smothered by tbe 
immense possessions of the clergy and monks. 
The ruinous exactions of the court of Rome 
were prevented, and a great number of abuses, 
which destroyed money, time and lives, fell 
into disuse of themselves. 
NamawM Rymcr's collection of state papers proves 
piiKrmi^p» how prejudicial the single pilgrimage to St 
**rf*" James of Compostella was to England. In 
stJiMMk 1428, nine hundred and sixteen persons ob« 
tained permissicm to go thither ; tu'o thousand 
four hundred and sixty in 1434 > two thousand 
one hundred in 1445. This particular will en^ 
able us to judge of the rest. 
CoDdwt As soon as Elizabeth was on the throne, the 
Puu^iL to kings of France and Spain rivalled each other 
^^^^"^f^ in courting her friendship. The second, in 
hope of possessing the throne of England^ of<- 
fered her his hand, and solicited a dispensation 
from Rome to complete the marriage. But 
this princess had too much good sense to ac- 
cept this offer, which was equally contrary to 
the wishes of the i&iglish and her own inclma- 
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tioiis. Hovever, she diasemUed. Philip st 
iint supported the interests of Elizabedi with 
ivannth, in the n^^pociatioiis whi<^ were conti- 
nued at Cateau Cambresis ; but he cooled when 
he saw her ruin the Catholic religion, which 
was ovextuming the work of Philip himself, as 
well as Marf • The two powers treated se-* 
parately with Henry IL ; yet there was but a 
4]ay'8 distance between the treaties. 

That with England contains nothing re- iam. 
markable, except the article of Calais. Eliza^ ''^ 
beth; not being able to recover this place, nor Ei»beA, 
to yield it without staining her honour, left it gi^«p 
for eight years in the hands of the king <^ ^^'^^ 
France, on condition of his restoring it^ or pay- 
ing five hundred thousand crowns at the end 
ef that period; provided, notwithstanding, that 
Sn^land broke the peace neither with France 
nor Scotland. Thus, Elizabeth saved appear- 
ances, and that was a great deal. It cannot 
be supposed that she hoped to recover the pos- 
* aession of Calais. She was obliged to sacrifice 
it, or retake it by force. Circiunstances ren- 
dered the sacrifice necessary ; and policy veil- 
ed it from the eyes of the people in such a 
manner that it raised no clamours. A prudent 
minister pays a deference to the opinion of the 
pubtic, ana sometimes seems to lead it as he 
pleases.- We shall see the uneasiness given to 
the queen of England by the pretensions of 
Mary Stuart, who was married to the dau- 
phin. 

By the treaty with Spain, Henry restored a ly^^ 
vast number of places for St Quintin, Ham, and ^^jj^ 
Catelet; the duke of Savoy was reestablished in ' 
his dqminions, with the exception of Turin, Pig- 
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Hero), Chivas, and Vilkneuve ; the maramattle 
of Montferrat was restored to the duke oiMaaa^ 
tua, and the conquered towns in CcMrsica to the 
republic of Genoa. The pope, the emperor, 
Denmark, Sweden, Poland, JPortugal, and Scot- 
land, were comprehended in this treaty, as al- 
lies of one or other of the kings. France re- 
tained Metz, Toul, and Verdun, because Phi- 
lip was not sanguine in supporting the inte- 
rest of his uncle Ferdinand. The two branches 
of the house of Austria were for some time leas 
friends than rivals. Philip did not foiget Fer- 
dinand's refusal to give up the empire in his 
favour. 

The French nation loudly compUuned of a 
treaty so contrary to their hopes. They were 
filled with indignation at the cession of no 
fewer than one nundred and forty-nine forti- 
fied places, which had been taken in the Low 
Countries or in Italy. The constable Mont- 
morenci, impatient to conclude the peace of 
which he was the author, had found an expe- 
dient to gain the consent of the court, by a 
double marriage of Henry's sister wiih the 
duke of Savoy, and of Philip with Henry's eld- 
est daughter. The marria^s of princes are 
seldom bands of sincere union, but have fre- 
quently served as a specious varnish to colour 
what they would otherwise have been ashamed 
of doing. 
156A. At mst festivals succeeded to battles. But 
^^ they cost the life of Henry H., who was mor- 
Hmiy a tally wounded at a tournament, after having 
broken seven^l lances, 
His The seeds of the wars of Calvinism were 
SQWQ by the sfan^ipary zeal of diis prince 
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against the innpvators, which he carried so far t^ 
as to attempt a prosecution of the duchess of v^^^ 
Ferrara, daughter of liouis XII., who granted 
an asylum in her court to the literati that were 
tinctured with heterodoxy. He ordered the 
judges to cause all to be arrested as heretics, 
who should solicit them in fevoyr of the religi- 
onists that were condemned to inhuman tor- 
ments. Some members of parliament were im- 
prisoned for proposing ^ mitigation of the sei)- 
tences. It was said that zeal made acts of bar- 
barity a duty ; ^et we shall find that the fruit 
whicn they produced was, dragging reli^on 
and the state to the brink of ruin. 

Paul IV., one of those violent pontiffs who pttui 
seemed bom to set Europe in a flame, died the p^iy 
same year, 1559t &i^d ^^ followed to the 
grave with the ciurses of the people. His sta^ 
tue was broken in pieces, and thrown into the 
Tiber. The prisoners confined in the Jnquisi. 
tion were set at liberty ; and the prison which 
he had caused to be built was thrown down as 
a monument of horror ; and the convent of 
the Dominicans, who presided in that tribynal, 
narrowly escaped beine burnt to aahes. The 
Carafias, whom Paul IV, had bftnished from 
Rome, after sacrificing every thing tq raise 
their fortune, contributed to the election of 
Pius IV., Medichino, whose gratitude soon f^\y% 
cooled ; for he put them to death the year foU 
lowing* This new pope acknowledged Perdi«« 
nan4 M emperor ; ana made his pontificate fa- 
mous by terminating the council of Trent, 
which had been interrupted ever since 1^52, 
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CHAPTER XII. 

£ND OF THE COUNCIL OF TR£NT. ITS DISCIPLINE 
REJECTED IN FRANCE. SOCINIANISM. LITERATURE. 

The religious troubles with which Fnmoe was 

fivanationi already aeitated, as we shall soon see, made the 
Wmmot. people desire a national council, wbere, pro- 
bably, there would have been many useksa 
disputes. Such assemblies alarmed the court 
of Rome still more than a general council, 
whose operations it could direct or suspend. 
Besides, Catharine Medici, the queen-mother, 
who held the reins . under young Francis II., 
jNToposed to the pope some concessions of the 
most delicate nature for the Holy See; viz. 
removing the images to which adoration was 
paid ; retrenching some of the ceremonies used 
m baptism ; granting the communion in both 
kinds ; celebrating the sacred office, and espe- 
cially mass, in tfa^ vulgar tongue ; abolishing 
the festival of Corpus-christi, and the proces- 
Mons of the holy sacrament ; articles which 
seemed to give the Protestants the advantage 
Piativ . over the Catholics. Dreading, therefore, 1^ 
'TS^ the court and clergy of France should overlei^ 
^'"^^ all obstacles, he made haste to reassemble the 
counqil ; and it was again opened, for the last 
time, in the month of January 1562. 
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An attempt uras made to draw the Pt'otest- unaUe 
ants of Germany to the council ; but they in- ^imw tbe 



sisted upon its former decisions being examin- 
ed, and on having a joint voice in the determi- he ^^ 
nations ; which thc^ likewise foresaw would be ^^ ^ 
unfavourable to weir tenets. The emperor *>»«. 
Ferdinand, far fran restraining their hberty, 
did not accept the bull of convocation. Pius 
IV. soon discovered how he was affected to- 
wards the religionists, by proposing a league, 
the purpose of which was to crush them in 
every country. Force seemed to him more ef- 
fectual than the canons and censures of the 
church; but this was the way to arm those 
whom it was of importance to convince and 
convert. 

£ven among the Catholics, clouds were ris- comphmto 
ing of an appearance ominous to the council of ^^^^^ 
Trent. The court of Rome had too palpable «g«iiut 
an influence over its determinatimis. jy^ *>» «»«n«i- 
Holy Spirit was sent Jrom Rome in the courier's 
fortmanteau^ said some persons of distinction. 
This indecent raillery is particulary attributed 
to Lansac, one of the French ambassadors. An- 
other of them, the learned Pibrac, in a speech 
before the assembly, said, in (daia terms, that 
the councils held under Paul III. and Julius 
III. had done no good, and declared that the 
present ought not to tread in their steps. 

It cannot be doubted, that the legates and i^„aice 
Italian bishops employed all their address to of 
carry every thing agreeably to the pleasure of .ST*" 
the pope. Lainez, geneial of the Jesuits, at- ^**'»^ 
tempted to prove, by a long discourse, that the 
pope was the sole fountain of all spiritual au- 
tlK>rity, and that the whole hierarchy was con- 
tained in him alone. It was not only impos- 
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sible to procure a decision, that the institattoo 
of bishops W4S of divine right ; but one of the 
principal canons insinuates, that they derive 
their powers from the pope. It is conceived in 
these terms : J[f any man saith^ that ^c bishops, 
who are elected by tike auOiority qf the pope, are 
not true and lawful bishops, but that it is an irwen^ 
tion of man^ let him be anathematized. The dis,- 
putes on this subject had been so warm, that 
they were on the point of producing a violent 
and incurable rupture. 
]^i^ Era Paolo, and eyen Pallavicini, in their hi»> 
intariguM toHcs of the couucil, unravelled the complicar- 
^t^ tion of intrigues, contests, subterfuges, and 
vain subtilties, which mingled but too fre- 
quently with matters worthy of being treated 
with the utmost reverence. Without stopping 
to consider the points of faith, which have 
been received by the church, and therefore 
must not now be examined, let us only re- 
mark some decrees respecting discipline, which 
breathe the ancient spirit pf domiiiion and ii^ 
dependence. 
jy ^^ The great object of this assembly ought to 
propowiibrhave been the reformation of the church and 
^ the extirpation of the abuses with which it 
was reproached by tlie innovators ; but ^ de- 
cree ivas projected for the reformation of 
princes, comprehended in thirteen articles, 
tending to establish the clerical immunities, 
such as they had originated in the ages of ig- 
norance, both respecting their person^ apd pos- 
sessions, not even excepting their paternal in- 
heritances. Du Eerrier, one of the French 
ambassadors, opposed this attempt with equal 
stiength of reason and eloquence. Some cea- 
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sored his discourse as heretical, and the majo- 
rity judged it at least scandalous ; upon which 
he with&ew, in compliance with the orders of 
the court, as had heen already done hy his col- 
lef^ues. The decree was reduced only to an 
exhortation to princes to protect the lihertjr of 
the church, and maintain the ecclesiastical im- 
munities and jurisdiction ; but the execution 
of all the papal constitutions for that purpose 
was enjoined hy an ordinance. 

Thus a multitude of hulls, evidently repug- tim 
nant to the civil rights, the authority of prmces -^^"^ 
and magistrates, and the general good of so- 
ciety, were established into laws by the coun- 
cil ; and, what is more astonishing, France 
alone, or rather a part of the nation, has con- 
stantly persisted in rejecting such a system of 
discipline. In other countries, the govern- 
ments have contented themselves with general 
terms, in order to secure their rights. 

By other decrees, the pope was constituted 

1'udge of the bishops in crimmal matters ; and ^^ 
le was invested with the right of delegating to 
other judges, or calling before his own tnbu- 
nal those causes, the decision of which belong- 
ed to the bishops, to whom, in quality of dek^ 
gates of the Holy See^ were assigned functions 
natundly inseparable from their ministry. On 
the other side, rights were attributed to them, 
which may be reclaimed by the civil power. 
They were made judges of books, administra- 
tors of the hospitals, and executors of pious 
l^acies. Ordinances were enacted, imposing, 
in certain cases, fines, confiscations, confine- 
ment of the body, and even capital punishment 
in the case of duels. 
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^ Tlie doctrinal decree respecting marrit^ 

nvruge. not only establishes the impediments of spiri* 
tual affinity, for which a dispensation is amo- 
lately necessary, but gives a sanction to the 
marriage of children of family while under 
age, without the consent of their parents^ and 
pronounces an anathema against all who shall 
maintain the contrary. The contrary has been 
maintained in Fmnce, for very good reasons. 
Q^ Lastly, persons of both sexes were authorized 
to take the monastic vows at the age of six- 
teen. The ordinance of Orleans, in J 560, 
had prohibited them from being taken by mea 
before the age of twenty-five, and by girb 
under twenty. It is remarkable, that tnough 
the discipline of the council has not been ad* 
mitted in other points, it has in this, notwiA* 
standing the visible inconveniences which it 
produces. 
Digpntn We should lose time in recounting the keen 
ft^S^cy. disputes, which arose between the French and 
* Spanish ambassadors, on the subject of prece- 
dence in an assembly designed for settlii^ the 
Christian faith, and the establishment of trui- 
quillity among the nations. It is sufficient to 
know that the pope, though at first favourable 
to the Spaniaros, at last gave it to the Fvendi« 
ButkMAz Of all that was done at Trent, with a view 
"^i^LS^ to reform the church, the establishment of se- 
minaries seems to have produced the greatest 
effect, because it has had the strongest influ- 
ence on principles and morals. The conduct 
of men is ordinarily decided by their educa* 
tion; and the priesthood requiring a great 
share of learning, as well as uncommon virtues, 
youth camiot be too soon formed for filling 



its offices in a becoming manner ; but, in the 
midst of prejudices, superstition, and &nati<- 
cism, it is to be feared, that bigotry was iur 
stilled together with piety, enthusiasm with 
zeal, false principles with discipline, the spirit 
of chicanery ancl disputation with the common 
theology, and less oi solid morality than exter^ 
nal observances* In fact, many abuses long 
prevailed in the education ^ven in the semi- 
naries, though they were mixed with real ad- 
vantages ; and, if we examine things accurate- 
ly, we shall find this to be one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why the ecclesiastical ministry is 
still exposed to so many reproaches. Pius iV« 
founded the Roman seminary, which be put 
under the care of the Jesuits, and their system 
has served as a model to the rest. 

This celebrated assembly, which is reckoned psu iv. 
the twentieth general council, did not end till'^^'tS^^ 
1563* Some cardinals were of opinion, that ^""^ 
it ought not to be hastily confirmed, because, p^^^ 
said they, the observation of many of the ca- 
nons being impracticable, scandals or dispen* 
sations would be endlessly multiplied. What 
appearance, for instiM96(^t ^^ txker^ that the 
plmality of benefices wwld ibe aWU«b$d by the 
bare authority of a deeree? Yet Pius imme-' 
diately published the bull of coBfirmatioa^ jpro- 
hibiting any paraphmse, oooimeatary, m in- 
terpirtalion or the doctrine established by the 
council, and resferving to the Holy See the 
rigbt of idbariog up or determining whatever 
^mild ^ diou^bt obscure or iuabigiious. 
Never vindd the pi^al power ha%'e been at a. 
bigfaer pitch, if tne buU had been attended 
with Its li^\\ ^fiect. 
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How it WM Portugal, Venice, and the duke of Savoj, 
■^^ received the whole without difficult)r< Tlie 
the tevtni ktug of Spain showed the same submission in 
public^ but gave private orders for the main* 
tenance of the royal authority^ In France, it 
was refused to publish the acts of the council ; 
and the Cardinal de Lorraine, who had just 
before played the principal part there, in vain 
opposed his credit to the reasons of the Chan- 
cellor de THospital and the parliament. We 
shall see the leaguers always insist apon diis 
object. 
wuMSjMm The Emperor Ferdinand I. laboured for a 
' reunion of the two churches by conciliatory 
^methods, which were preferable to anathemas 
and acts of violence^ He prevailed on the 
^pe to grant his subjects tne communion in 
loth kinds ; and death having carried him off 
. too soon, his son and successor, Maximilian II., 
demanded another more important point, the 
marriage of priests. The motives which he or- 
dered his ambassadors to enforce will be found 
in historians ; but the court of Rome had 
strong reasons to oppose it, and Pius was in*, 
flexible on that head. 
Tiw All hopes of bringing back the Protestants 
••^"^ were now at an end. Tney despised a council 
J^StitMt ^'^'^ which miracles had been expected; and- 
Phiteituiis. their indignation was increased by the Inder,oi 
prohibited books, which the pope published a 
short time after. Even the sensible part of the 
Catholics could not but be grieved, when that 
Jndea: cast a stain upon authors and perform- 
ances worthy of the highest commehdatioQ. 
orjpa As the Protestants diflfered from each other, 
as well as from the CathoUcs, in the sense tfaeyr 
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S Lire to the scriptures, which they submitted t<i wUdi 
e examination of reason; as mysteries only ^S^^ 
became more embroiled by disputes ; and the 
human mind, floundering in profound dark-» 
ness, &lla from precipice to precipice; there 
necessarily sprung up, sooner or later, some 
new and dangerous system, where the faith 
would be reduced almost to philosophical prin« : 
ciples^ Laelius Socinus, a native of Sienna, who 
had been driven from his country, and doubt* 
less exasperated against religion by the inqui^ 
sition, scattered tne first seeds of it, and they Ldiosaad 
were brought to maturity by his nephew !Faus% I^!^ 
tus. This man, dreading the persecution of 
Calvin at Geneva, went to preach his new doc- 
trine in Poland, where, and in Transilvania, he 
founded the sect of the Socinians. It admit3 
no mystery, and honours Jesus Christ as a sage 
desig'ned by heaven to lead mankind in the 
path of duty and virtue. CathoUes and Pro* 
testants looked with eaual horror, upon a doc<- 
trine which sapped the foundations of the 
Christian faith. Being proscribed in Poland, 
it has covertly spread among the sectaries in 
£ngland and Holland, making little noise, be^ 
cause it is not calculated to kindle fanaticism 
and raise disturbances. Faustus Socinus died 
in 1604. 

Could learning console mankind for the mis« m« of 
fortunes caused by reUgious quarrels, the be- ^****""»^*^ 
ginning of the sixteenth century would cer^ 
tainly numish agreeable objects to fix our ate- 
tention. Italy had her Ariosto, MachiaveU 
li, Guicciardim, Bembo, Sadolet, Annibal Ca^ 
ro, Paul Jovius, and Sannazaro. France had 
Buda3us, the Du Bell^is, Ramus, Du MouUn, 
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and other learned men. Ensmns reflected lua^ 
tre upon Holland^ luid deservedly gained uni-r 
Tersal admiration. In the Nortn, Copernicus 
discovered the true syBtem of the world, which 
Galileo afterwards placed in the clearest li^t^ 
and which was condemjied by the inquisition* 
Sleidiui, ia Gennany, was an estimable hi«to. 
BaphMi rian. At the same time, Raphael and Michael 
j^^ Anffelo produced their masterpieces. But the 
^'v^ madness of superstition, whicn was now pre* 
psLrin^ to open more bloody scenes, scarce per* 
mitted the best geniuses to appreciate the 
advantages of literature, the sciences, and the 
arts, which polish mankind. Besides, Mackuu 
veFs Prmoe, notwithstanding the merit of that 
writer's other works, spread a detestable policy, 
proper to engender new crimes. 

The {persecution which Ramus suffered in 
"1^ France, is sufficient to show the prevalence of 
the doeton. absurdity and barbarity, even in the schools, 
which seem to be the fountains whence reason 
ou^ht to issue, and diffiise the true principles 
of numanit}r« Ramus, who was a philosopner, 
mathematician, and able linguist, first incur^^ 
red the censure of the doctors, because he did 
' not conform to their fieiulty pronunciation of 
the letter Q. He taught his scholars to pro- 
nounce quanquam^ not kankam^ and this was 
made a crime. His attacking Peripateticism 
was another of a more heinous nature ; he was 
therefore accused of heresy. One of his rivab 
villanously caused him to be murdo^ oo the 
night of St Bartholomew, of which we shall 
soon speak ; and his body was insulted by the 
scholars. How many similar examples demoa^ 
^trate the tyranny oi prejudices, which & blind 
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it attachment to a particular body uses its utmost 

ii endeavours to render sacred and eternal ! 
v It was a great and lasting misfortune to re- 

^ li^on, that enlightened and virtuous men, sub- 

k missive to the faith, and indocile only to vul- 

a gar errors, filled with a noble zeal for truth and 

b the public good, were attacked as its enemies. 

(I What extrava^nce was it to adorn the list of 

ii heretics and mfidels with their names ! The 

I libels and accusations i^inst Erasmus, for in- 

i stance, perhaps did less injury to him than to 

I the Catholic religion* 

9 
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ELEVENTH EPOCH. 

RELIGIOUS WARS IN FRANCE. INSURREC 
TION OF THE UNITED PROVINCES AGAINST 
PHILIP n. ENGLAND FLOURISHING UNDER 

ELIZABETH. 

nOM TBS TEAR MDLIX. TO THE REIGN OF HENRY IV. 



CHAPTER I. 

E£ICK OT FRANCIS II. BEGINNINGS OF THE DIS«- 
TUaBANCES ON ACCOUNT OF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 

^ V(^£ must now bid adieu to the noble princi- Pkinfid 
pies and the great actions of our fathers, ' says j,b^^m 
the illustrious historian De Thou. ' My pre- ^^^ 
sent task is, to paint the disasters of the state, hbt^iwu 
that is to say, our errors and our vices, which, 
these forty years, have desolated this once 
flourishing kingdom. It is with reluctance, 
and onlv m obedience to the laws of historical 
truth, tnat we shall lay open the ambition, the 
avarice, the treachery, and the pernicious coun- 
sels of some persons; for historians are the 
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friends of truth, and therefore obliged to sped^ 
the truth, provided it be done with canaour, 
without passion or bitterness; and there is 
such a distance between that time and the 
period in which I write, that I ought neither 
to be suspected of partiality nor hatred.'* 
I quote the words of that great man with plea- 
sure, because, even in thi^ age, historical truth 
is censured by some people, who are always 
teaAy to c6ndeitin what they ate not acquaint* 
ed \^ith, of by a h]s6 policy prompted to con- 
ceal. 

FaoHom From the death of Henry II., the court of 
die ^ of France was filled with turbulent factions. Ca- 

^S^ th&rine Medici, mother of a king whMe weak- 

Hodid. ness both of body and mind rendered him in- 
capable of every thing, joined to an excessive 
love of dcmunion, a soul capable of the greatest 
versatility, dissimulation, treachery, and the 
blackest crimes. She made no scruple of com- 
mitting any wickedness, provided it served her 
purpose^ and may be said to have breathed th? 
The very spirit of Machiavelism. The whole au- 

^""^ thority was in the hands of the Guises, uncles 
of the young queen Mary Stuart ; and the am* 
foitibti which preyed up6H them, miide €teik 
their merit a source of ihbfortiime to theif 
tt^ country. Two princed of the bl^od, Anthony 
de Bourbon, king of Navarre, and his bi^otller 
Louis, prince of Cohd€, wete filled li^ith ia- 
dighation at their want of credit, and but too 
much inclined to throw the state into confu^ 
^. aion, for the sake of their private interest. To 
conclude the list, the Constable Montmorenca 

• Tbuani, Hiat. sui Tcvp. L si tab. fin. 
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and hid powerful family had likewise preteiu 
Bions and views incompatible with the tran*. 
quillity of the kingdoan. Unhappily all of theA 
uaed religion as the most proper instrument of. 
faction. By it they kindled the civil Wats, 
where ambition and fimaticism vied with one 
another, if I may use the expression, in exert- 
ing* their fiercest rage upon the people^ the 
kingdom, and even the kings* 

iJnder f rancis I. the new doctrine had sm^ad ^Projom 
greatly at court, as well as in the capital and thMutt 
the provinces. The taste for novelty would "™^J^ 
have been sufficient to gain it protelytes, thoi^h fopi or 
even the specious reasons oi the Protestams, '^"■""^ 
and, above idl, the abuses which they attacked, 
had been less capable of unfixing mens mindsu 
Calvin's ChrisHqn Institutions, containing the 
groundwork of his doctrines, were dedicated to 
tbe king ; which proves that, though he sought 
an asylum out of the kingdom, he had a numi. 
ber of adherents round the throne. The seve^ 
lity of the edicts was certainly less owing to 
the zeal of Francis, than to the influence of 
conjuiictureii. His sister, the queen of Navarre, 
protected the religionists, while they were per«- 
fiecuted by the clergy and the parliament. 

The massacre of Cabrieres and Merindol, nwevu 
and the executions which were imprudratly 



mtdtiplied by Henry H., irritated, instead c£ ^^jj^ 
humbling, the spirit of the sect, as is always to ^^ 
be expected, when enthusiasm is in fermenta^ 
tibn. Seme aspired to martyrdom, which it 
was made no Question that all were entitled tx^ 
who died for their doctrine ; others^ and these 
were the most numerous class, minted with 
their zmI an aidour for Uberty, and a thiiBt of 
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4Kvettge, They knew that the sdmiral de Cck 
4iffai, and his brothers, d'Andelot and cardimd 
ClhatilloD, the constable's nephews^ were firm 
/friends to a reformation ; and that the prince 
,ef Cond6 inelined to the same side^ Sudi 
powerful protectors kept up the bold ^irit in- 
•^ired by religious persuasion. 
1550. . 0n the other side, the Guises, who governed 
^**rf*^ the kingdom under Francis II,, showing tbeno^ 
B^STu^ iselves zealous Catholics, the animosity of the 
fvucb Ik I^testants was increased by new examples i£ 
rigour. Anne du Bourg, counsellor-clerk to 
the parliament, a man still more estimable for 
his morals and integrity than for his noble 
^birth,. was hanged as a heretic. He sud to the 
peopk, at his execution, that he died for ftr 
gospel tfGod. It is impossible to describe the 
•rage with which the populace was inflamed l^ 
that magistrate's death; from whose ashes^ 
•says De Thou, sprung up a poisonous crc^ of 
•plots and rebellion. 
The Besides^ the government incessantfy ha- 

iiSJjJd^ Jessed the Calvinists, for whom, by a dis* 
proFoked. honourable policy, .snares were kid, Clmt a 
handle might be taken to punish them. Far 
from correcting the superstitions that had crept 
into the woi^hip, new observances still more 
; superstitious were invented. At the comers of 
the streets were placed images of our lady and 
the saints, with candles or tapers lighted up be- 
•£ore them } round which the populace assem- 
bled^ singing hymns, and forcing passengers to 
put money into little begging-boxes for the 
illumination. If a man oia not bow to these 
images, and stop with marks of reverence while 
the fanatic, people were paying this worship, he 
was either knocked down, dragged to prison. 
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pr at least loaded with insults. Neglecting to 
jepress such dis<»rders, was authorizing them ; 
and the Protestants, transported with rage, 
only waited for a leader, to make the most 
/daring attempts. 

Soon after was formed the famous conspiracy iseo. 
of Amboise, of which the prince of Conde was <W«qr 
the invisible mover, and which La Renaudie, AmboiM. 
^ Protestant gentleman, ccmducted with equal 
address and activity. The principal object was, 
to take the government out of the hands of the 
Guises, who were hated on the double score of 
being foreigners and persecutors. It was pro- 
jected to carry them off from Amboise, where 
the court then resided, to set Cond^ at the 
head of affidrs, and secure liberty of conscience 
by an edict. The day was fixed for the execu- 
tion of this design, and the measures so well 
concerted, that its success appeared infallible. 
.But, while thousands of conspirators inviolably 
kept the secret, it was betrayed by an advo- 
cate, who, though a Calvinist, yet had sufficient 
reganl for his country, to look with horror 
upon a rebellion. The duke of Guise, who was 
named lieutenant-general of the kingdom on 
this emergency, behaved with his usual pru- 
dence and courage. The Huguenots, a nick- 
name ordinarily given to the Calvinists, coming 
up to the place of rendezvous from all the pro- 
vinces, were surprised, massacred, or died by 
.the hand of the executioner. 

Misfortune could only more inflame a party Coiigni 
so numerous and ardent. They must either /^^ 
be appeased, or new enterprises expected. A ^ 
general assembly was therefore held at Fon- 
tainbleau, to deliberate on the exigencies of 
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the state, where the admiral Coltgni presented 
to the king a petition from the Calvtnists, de- 
manding the pubUc exercise of their religion, 
that their particular meetings might no longer 
be imputed to them as a crime ; and declai:ed 
that fifty thousand men were ready to sign it. 
«f Montluc, bishop of Valence, and ]!i£uriUac, 
archbishop of Vienna, spoke with energy a^ 
gainst the abuses whidi occasioned so many 
troubles and disorders ; exposed the vices of tfaie 
Romish court, the ignorance and comiption of 
the national clergy, the avarice of the Itali^is, 
who, without . residing in the kingdom, had 
one-third of the benehces in their hands ; the 
injustice of the persecution, which confounded 
the innocent with the guilty ; and, in one 
word, described the offences to religion, and 
the prevalence of prejudices, as the source oi 
the public calamities. Thej condemned the 
seditious religionists, whom it was of import- 
ance to curb and punish, but observed, that it 
was wrong to treat as criminals a number of 
peaceable men, who adhered to their erroiB 
from a principle of sincerity ; that putting them 
to deatn had been a means of bringing their 
opinions into vogue; that it excited m the 
spectators a curiosity to know, and often a de^ 
sire to embrace, a doctrine which they saw 
maintained in the midst of the flames, by men 
of estimable characters and irreproachable mo- 
rals. They insisted upon the necessity of a 
reformation, and concfuded with pn^raaing a 
national synod, if the pope refused to convoke 
a general council, with a prohibition of exerts 
ing the severity of the law, except against real 



eritneft. Such wm the substance of the two 
disciour^es* 

Colt«ii afterwards spoke in plain terms, com-' comphmto 
plained of the ^uard tliat was placed about the ^ ,^^ ^ 
icing ; said, that the principal security of a mo- c^^^ 
narch was to gain the affection of his subjects ; ^^p^^Ji^ 
that nothing was more fatal to him than to *• ^"^^ 
dread his people, and be dreaded by them; 
concluding, that the guard ought to be dis^ 
changed, the states-general assembled, and me- 
thods contrived for extirpating errors from the 
church. The Lorraine princes acted consist- 
ently with their character. The duke of Guise 
protested, that it was not in the power of any 
council to make him change his religion ; and 
the cardinal warmly opposed the request of 
Coligni, which he affirmed to be seditious. 
However, the states were convoked, the perse- 
cution suspended, and the sectaries had time 
to breathe under a shadow of toleration. But, 
notwithstanding this, insurrections were made 
in some provinces ; so deeply were they already 
infected with the poison of resentment or fana- 
ticism. 

After the conspiracy of Amboise, the prince Thekii* 
of Cond6 had been put under arrest ; though n«^ 
there were no proofs sufficient to convict him.^ "Jtseaf 
Having made a spirited justification of himself ^^, 
in full council, wnere he obliged the duke of ""befim 
Guise to dissemble, and speak in his defence, ^J^^** 
he was no sooner set at liberty than he openly 
professed the Protestant religion. Bein? ac- 
cused of a new conspiracy, and a resolution 
taken to destroy him, as well as to secure the 
person of his brother, the king of Navarre, 
who, notwithstanding his slowness and irresolu- 
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tion, gave the greatest uneasiness to the princes 
of Lorraine ; they were both summoned to Or* 
leans, the place destined for the meeting of the 
states ; to which they repaired with too great 
confidence, and met with that perfidy which 
'^n^ their friends had clearly foreseen. C!ond6 was 
arrested, tried by commissioners, and condemn* 
ed to death, notwithstanding his refusal to an- 
swer, and his claim of the rights of the peerage. 
De Thou thinks that the arret was not signed. 
During the trial, the king of Navarre was kept 
prisoner at lai^. 
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CHAPTER II. 

BSGINKING OF THE REIGN OF CHARLES IX. FIRS7 
^IVIL WAR ON ACCOUNT OF RELIGION. 

Xn the midst of these transactions, died Fran^ ^^^^^^ 
CIS II., after a reign of seventeen months, and hy 
was succeeded by nis brother Charles IX., not ^*"^'^ 
yet ten years of age. Then the scene changed 
at court $ and the troubles, under the appear^ 
ance of attempts to appease them, were neces^ 
aarily augmented by the variable conduct of 
the dangerous Catharine Medici ; all whose 
view^ were centered in dominion ; whose crafty 
soul could shift with eveiy change of circum^f 
stances ; whose favourite maxim was, divide and 
gaoem ; and who, consequently, must altemater 
Ty £Avour and oppose each of the contrary par^ 
ties ; looking upon religion merely as a politi* 
cal machine, and regarding the state only as an 
instrument for promoting her private interest. 
In order to balance the overgrown power of 
the Guises, the prince of Cona6 was set at lir 
berty, the king of Navarre named lieutenant- 

Sneral of the kingdom, and the constable 
cmtmorenci, who had been in disgrace ever 
since the commencement of the last reign, 
recalled with honour. Thus the keenest cut 
mity was succeeded by appearances of con- 
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cord ; but hatred still continued rooted in the 

heart. 

n» The man most capable of curing the public 

•^■^g** evils, if laws had sufficient strength to with- 

THoipitd. stand the rage of factions, was the chancellor 

tdR^S^i Michael de f Hospital, a man of yirtuCy supe- 

^ rior to the prejudices and reigning vices of 

the times, a magistrate who would have been 

worthy of the Roman senate during the most 

glorious a^es of the republic. By u^ edict of 

Komorantm, he had transferred the right of 

judging, in cases of heresy, from the parlia^ 

meat to the bishops, though that crime was 

capital. But there wad no other way WQ; to 

prevent the establishment of the- Inqumtkn, 

which the cardinal de Lorraine was desirons of 

adding to the scourges under which Fnmfie 

alreaoyeroanedp Some modemte men were^hovR 

ever^ to be foiind among the prelates ; and even 

the most severe were not sd nluck to be dread# 

^ as merciless inquisitors. At tbat ^ lame ho 

choice wias left but the least of two evils. 

spMckof At the states of Orleans, the dbanceHor sitp^ 

aJSoar pwted his reputation by an eloquent speech, 

die^tatai. ^b^^^ b^ opened with eKplainv^ tjbe purpose 

of such assemblier, and the utihty they might 

be ofp by mstructing the sovereigns m Amt 

duties. * Duties at present neglected,' siud 

he, ^ because kings neither see not hear hat 

by the eyes and eaus of others ; beoauae they 

live, govern, and determine the most innx^taiit 

afiairs, only according to the opuiion or caprice 

of their ministers ; oecause sunrounded with 

snares, which are laid for them on every aide, 

princes, thoug^b destined to guide others, are 

themselves guided by the parsons about th^n.* 
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He afterwards gave a picture of the abuses in- 
troduced into all the orders, blamed the ex- 
cesses in religious matters, and added, that 
tboae odious names of Lutherans, Huguenots, 
imd Papists, ought to be obliterated, as savour- 
ii^ of the old Guelf and Gibeline factions, and 
the glorious name of Christian only retained ; 
at the same time exhorting the members of the 
ussemblv to lay aside all selfish views, all pri«- 
yate affections, and freel;|r c^er what tnej 
thought expedient for the km^om. 

Sut the want of harmony m the states, the no 
rivalship among the three orders, the force of 

prejudice, and party interest, raised invincible J jjj 

obstacles against the chancellor's zeal. One ^ 
party inveighed against the ignorance and dis- 
orderly lives of the clergy, and even demanded, 
that CTeat part of the ecclesiastical revenues 
should be appropriated to the discharge of the 
public debts. On the other side, the orator of 
the clergy went so far as to require, that who- 
ever had presented, or should hereafter present, 
a petition in favour of the Protestants, should 
be punished as a heretic ; but he was obliged 
to make Coligni reparation for that insult. 
AM acts of violence, on account of religion, 
were made capital ; and a statute was enacted, 
restoring the liberties and properties of those 
who had been deprived of them for the same 
cause. But statutes were too weak to keep 
their ground &^nst the passions that were 
then let loose. The only lasting change made 
by the states of Orleans was, confining the ad- 
ministration of justice to men of the long robe : 
the bailii& and seneschals, who were gentle- 
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men of the sword, were replaced hj their lieui- 
tenaots. 
1561. As neither the Catholies nor Protestants 
^13^^ would make the least c(Hicession, Catharine 
^ Medici^ who was then mistress of the govern^ 
^"*^* ment, proposed public conferences ; a dangei- 
rous method, only calculated to expose the 
true doctrine to the hazard of an attack, wi th^ 
out ever putting an end to the disputes. Yet^ 
notwithstanding the opposition of the court of 
Rome, the cardinal de Lorraine caused that 
expedient to be adopted, in order to have an 
opportunity for gratifying his vanity, by a dis- 
play of his eloquence and learning, lie dis%> 
?uted therefore in the famous conference of 
^oissy with Theodore Beza, a disciple of Cal- 
vin ; but each claimi&d the honour of the vic- 
tory ; both obstinately persisted in their opi* 
nions, and the conference only served to exas^ 
Andacioiis perate their hatred* Lainez, general of tbf 
^'^^ Jesuits, in that conference gave to the Calvi- 
^-•»™*- nists the epithets of apes, foxes, and monsters, 
and loudly censured the queen for intermed.- 
dling in ecclesiastical affairs. Notwithstanding 
which, by the credit of the cardinals de Lof<- 
raine and Tournon, he obtained the first esta^ 
blishment of his society in form of a college. 
However, it w:as at first only tolerated in fiu 
ris, though it had been ordered to be admitted 
by Henry II. 
The £ustace du Bellai, bishop of the first city in 
o^^^by the kingdom, being consulted on the admit- 
u^ tance of the Jesuits, declared, that the greatest 
and dangers were threatened from that society, as 
university ^^^ ^ £^^^ ^jj ^^^ ^^^ ordeiTS ; that it seem- 

Piirw. cd to be instituted, rather to raise troubles 
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than to restore peace in the church. A cele«* 
brated process was raised against them hy the 
.university of Paris, where Stephen Pasouier, 
pleading in opposition to them, addressed the 
judges m the following terms : * You will one 
day, though too late, reproach yourselves with 
having heen too credulous, wnen you see or-- 
der and public tranquillity overturned, not only 
in this kingdom, but in the whole Christian 
world, by tne tricks, the frauds, the supersti- 
tions, the dissimulation, the cheats, the unpos- 
tures, and detestable artifices of the new so- 
ciety. ' It is remarkable, that all the reasons 
alleged at that time against the establishment 
of the Jesuists were used in our days for abo- . 
lishing the order, and their answers have like* 
.wise been still the same. 

The kin^ of Navarre had supported the Pro- Theidiig 
testants, without openly declaring in favour n«^ 
x>f their sect ; but the court of Rome and the i~^ 
king of Spain attempted to draw him over totnamvini^ 
the contrary party, by an ofier to restore Na^ 
varre, or give him Sardinia in exchange ; and, 
^uped by these vain promises, he threw him- 
jBeli into the faction, which he ^ had always fill- 
ed with disquiet, joining the triumvirate, com^ 
posed of the duke of Guise, the old constable, 
and the marechal de St Andr6, all zealous Ca- 
tholics, at least in appearance. Whatever may 
be alleged by F. Daniel, it is certain that the . 
conference of Poissy contributed little to the 
change in the policy of that prince. He want- 
ed something very different from argument to 
induce him. 

In .order to counterbalance so strong a fac- A«embir 
tion,^ the queen showed more favour to the n»JLa»f 
Calvinists. The edict of July had forbidden ^^ ^ 

VOL. IV, z 
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illegal' assemUies/ but they did not observe it; 



(vte and •^ firequendy, even the privileges allowedi 
peMe. .them were imputed to them as crimes. Quar- 
rels, reproaches^ acts of violence, beings coati«- 
noed without interruption, the principal mem- 
bers of the parliament were assetnbled, in ar^ 
der to be consulted on the means of restoruig 
good order. .The discourse delivered to tfaem 
by the chancellor is preserved in De Thou, ftmi 
deserves perusal. He refuted those who desired 
that a positive declaration should be made ill 

Spcedi €f favom: of one of the two parties. * It amounts 

dM«Sarmto sayiug/ observed he, * that the king oug^ht 

*^J" to arm one party to attack the other. Would 

toientUn. not this bc Opposing the limbs against eadli 
other to destroy the whole body? Would it 
not be a thing unworthy not only of Christian 
nity, btit of humanity ? * . . . liie matter in 
question is to regulate the state, not to esta^ 
blish the £aith« Many people may have a sin^ 
cere re^rd for their country who are not at 
all Christians ; and by separating from the 
church, they do not cease being good subjects 
to the king. We can live in peace with those 
who observe ceremonies and usages diffsient 
from ours. ' 
A After die deliberations, appeared the edict 

"Jj^ of Jamuxr^ by which the Protestants were al« 
icgiitend by lowed thc exetcisc of their reli^on, cKcept in 
IMS. "cities^ and with equitable modifications. But 
three letters of jussion were required to enable 
it to be registered, even with this additi(»al 
clause, ' Tm the decUkm (^ a general council cm 
the controverted points. ' The prejudices of the 
magistmcy were not the least obstacles to the 
beneficent views of the chanceUor. 
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Tvaagviillity would hsLve hcGB at kast re^ n* 
stored, if nligious &uds |^d any attention to ^^^^ 
huwa in the heat of fanatijdunn ; but an unfore^ ^'^*™' 
seen event suddenly revived them, and dim.- cahininb 
pated all hopes of peace. The duke of Guiee 
travelling through Vassey in Champagne, part 
of his train insulted the Calvinists, who were 
mttending a sermon in a ham, and a £ray be-r 

finning, he ran to appease the tumult; but 
ein^ struck with a stone, his attendants, in a 
fit m rage, killed about sixty persons. Thi$ 
ixmssacre, which was greatly exaegerated by 
public v^port, at last determmed the sectaries 
to take arms; and the prince of Cond^ put 
himself at their head, under pretence that Ca# 
|:herine Medici called him to the assistance of 
the king, of whose person the king of Navarre 
and the triumvirate nad made themselves WMOr 
ters. Such was die beginning o£ the civil 
WBX8, of which we shall only point out thfi^ 
principal events. 

Cond6 seized Orleans, which he made hif I'lntemi 
place of arms, and got possession of Rouen, cmM on 
with a number of towns. He gave up Havre j2lw 
to Elizabeth, queen of England, in order te ctwi^ 
obtain her assistance. Let us not be suxnrised, 
that a civil war, wh£a*e the spirit of rebeUioa 
y9BB varnished with the colours of neligion, 
stifled every sentiment of regard for the public 
weal. If 1 may be allowed ibi^ espsesstoir, 
there were now no more Fnnehmen, they faa4 
no more a country ; but the whole kinsdom 
nas filled with fieuoatics, transported ^^p, otr 
vetecate rage gainst each other, or seditiovui 
men, who sacrificed the interest o£ Fiance and 
of vdigioA to their pwn fortune. The {larliar 

z2 
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ment published a proecriptioii affldnst die re- 
ligionists, commanding the Catholics to pufsue 
' and kill them without fear of beii^ brought to 

justice. The age of Marius and SyUa seemed 
to be returned ; surprisals and massacres were 
renewed every moment, and almost every town 
in the kingdom was a theatre of blood and 
horrors. Thus was France mangled during a 
long period of mistaken conduct. 
siese Nothiug descrves more attention than the 
BiMie tragical £te of the authors of those dread-* 
•cDranz. f^\ calamities. The king of Navarre retook 
Rouen, but died in that city of a wound which 
he had received during the siege. The mar* 
shal de St Andr6 was slain at the battle of 
X>reux, which was gained by the duke of Guise, 
who commanded under the constable. A re- 
markable circumstance in this battle is, that 
both generals, the prince of Cond6 and Mont* 
morenci, were taken prisoners. The prince 
slept in the same bed with the duke, by whom 
he liad been defeated. 
IMS. The latter marched to make himself master 
of Orleans, and had already taken one of the 

suburbs by assault, when he was assassinatirf 

bj by Poltrot, a gentleman of the Calvinistic per* 
^^"^ suasion, who tnought he served God by aveng* 
ing his sect. Thus died Francis de Guise, 
who, according to the testimony of De Thou, 
was the greatest man qfhis age^ even by the con^ 
fesdon tfhis enemies. The ambition of the car- 
dinal de Lorraine, rather than his own inclina^ 
tion, had made him the head of a party, and 
conjunctures had hurried him from one excess 
to another, without obscuring the lustre of his 
magnani mity and heroic quauties. Great men 
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are most to be dreaded when they swerve from 
their duty. 

The violence of the storms was a little abat- VmMaii^ 
ed by an edict of pacification, which contained ^^'S^S?* 
an amnesty for what was past ; declared that c«*^«M*fc 
the prince of Cond6 and his adherents had no^ 
thing* in view but the service of the king ; con- 
firmed liberty of conscience ; and ordered, that 
in every bailiwick a town should be assigned, 
where the Protestants should have the public 
exercise of their religion. But these privi- 
leges wei^ soon restrained. The queen amuseil 
Cond6 with the hopes of the same honours and 
power that had been enjoyed by the king of 
Navarre. This was the real method, it the 

Sromise made to him had been executed, to 
raw him off from a party which was always > 

dangerous. 

The rage of party and fanaticism being sus- Ham 
pended, the French seemed to be animated by""*^^^ 
a patriotic zeal to retake Havre from the Eng- Bngiw*. 
lish. Elizabeth having refused to give it up 
till Calais was restored, war was immediately 
declared, Havre was taken, Calais was not re- 
stored, and the hostilities ended in accommo- 
dation. Events had happened in England and 
Scotland, which, to avoid confusion, I shall col. 
lect into one view. 
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UABY 8TDART9 TlUi HER IMPRISONBCEMT. BETOLT 
OF THE FUCBflNGS, SECiUEL OF THE CIYIL WAR9 
IN FRANCE. 

Tnt ScotSf at that time one of the niost igno* 
CMLm ™^^ ^^^ unpolished nations in Europe, were 
on that account extremely susceptible of fiiaa^ 
ticism« The new doctrine had insinuated it- 
self among them in the reign of James V* 
Mary de duise, the widow of that prince, &cili- 
tated its progress by her moderation and her 
forbearance of the reformed, by which means 
she opened for herself a way to the regency ; 
but the ambition of her brothers, who had too 
tnuch power in France, forced her into mea« 
sures contrary to her inclination. Tbey had 
formed a project for placing, theyoung queen^ 
Mary Stuart, on the throne of Elizabeth ; for 
effecting which, the ruin of the Protestants in 
Scotland appeared necessary ; the toleration 
therefore ceased, and they were irritated by 
persecution. Some powerful and untractabfe 
noblemen were then at their head, and lelin* 
ous zeal was inflamed and principally strengm* 
ened by a spirit of liberty or independence. 
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Iq 1557, the sectaries formed a le^rue a* ^^JjV 
ffainst the CangregaHon i^ Satan; thus dia they ^SUT 
Hesign the Romish church, while they styled ^^' 
their own league the Congregation qf Jesus; 
and engaged to defend one another for the 
maintenance and propagation of the word of 
God against the perverse, xcho wanted to disturb 
their holy league ; renouncing a& devilish abomi- 
nations and idolatries. 

John Knox^ a Scotchman, and violent disci-* joim kboi^ 
pie of Calvin, had come from Geneva to fan ^^^^ ^ 
this fierce flame. In a popular tumult, the ^ 
images were broken, the churches plundered^ 
the priests assaulted at the altar, and the mo* 
nasteries demolished^ Dr Robertson, an ex* 
oellent historian, puts it out of all doubt, that 
the insurrections originated from the violent 
measures pursued by the government, at the 
instigation of the princes of liorraine, and that 
the leaders of the party had principally in 
view to secure themselves from the yoke of 
france. 

Their queen, Mary Stuart, who was married ^[j^ 
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to the dauphin, Francis IL, by the advice of mmt»A 
the Guises, her uncles, had assumed the arms EUnLiii. 
and title of queen of England. She did not 
acknowledge the legitimacy of Elizabeth's 
birth ; and this denial gave her a claim u[>on 
that crown, of which she was presumptive 
heiress* Elizabeth must therefore look upon 
her as an enemy, and was interested in foment- 
ing the troubles of Scotland. Accordingly, 
she sent assistance to the fanatical congrega* . 
tion« The English laid siege to Leith, which 
was defended by a French garrison ; and the 
ministry of France was obli^d to sign the hu« 
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Timkf miliating treaty of Edinbtir^ in 1560, by 
sdbiLsii. which Mary Stuart and her nusband agreed 
to renounce the title of king and ^ueen of 
England, and obliged themselves neither to 
maKe peace nor war without the consent of 
the parliament, which was likewise authorized 
to take cognizance of the afiairs of relig^ion. 
QMnn The paniament abolished the Romish wor- 
flfidigioii. giiip under very rigorous penalties; for the 
spirit of intolerance was common to both par- 
ties. Episcopacy was suppressed, as in the re- 
publics of Geneva and Switzerland ; and Knox 
caused the Presbyterian church government to 
be established, in which the maxims and usages 
of the primitive Christians were thought to be 
levivea. This is another effect of ue perse- 
cuting zeal of the Guises. 
Mary sinrt Aftcr the death of Francis II., Mary Stuart 
"^^ having lost her influence, and being exposed to 
the peevish humours of the queen-mother, 
quitted France with reluctance, in order to re- 
turn to a kingdom where barbarism was uni- 
versally prevalent. Notwithstanding her wit, 
her charms, her sweetness of temper, and her 
care to avoid giving offence, she was in a short 
time exposed to the hatred and outrage of fa- 
naticism, because she was a Catholic. Knox, 
who always assumed the tone of a prophet, 
publicly gave her the name of Jezebel ; quot- 
ed to her the examples of Phineas, Samuel, and 
Elijah, as proofs that holy zeal may prompt to 
just acts of violence ; and gave her to imder- 
stand, that the throne might be overturned at 
the pleasure of superstition. Some time after, 
Maiv committing great faults, which beUed 
her iormer prudent conduct, in a manner gave 



herself up a victim to the ferocious hatred of 
her enemies. 

She had married her cousin, Henry Lord she 
Damley, son to the earl of Lenox, and a native h^S^Hl^ 
of England. Elizabeth, who always looked i>«"*7* 
upon her with an eye of jealousy, though she 
concealed it under the mask ot a feigned re- 
conciliation, could not sincerely disapprove this 
match, which spared her the uneasiness of see- 
ing her rival married to a sovereign, and affect- 
edto oppose it, but in vain. Damley, graced 
with the title of king, without the concurrence 
of parliament, made but an ill return to Mary's 
fitvours and love. Liconstant, debauched, and 
haughty, he lost her esteem, cooled her affec- 
tion, and revenged himself for her slights in 
the most atrocious manner. 

Rizzio, a musician of Piedmont, who had Mw^ 
risen to the post of the queen's secretary, was riwo. 
suspected of an amour with his mistress, though 
he was of a very disagreeable figure. Besides, 
he but too well deserved the hatred entertained 
against him, by the insolence with which he 
abused his favour. One day, while at table 
with that unfortunate princess, he was assassi- 
nated in her presence by some noblemen, in 
1566 ; and their crime, in which the king had 
a share, was ae^avated, as an advanced preg- 
nancy expos^ Mary's life to greater hazard. 
However, she was safely delivered of a son, 
named James, who afterwards united the crowns 
of Scotland and England. 

She was afterwards attached, by a fatal pas- MuHv 
sion, to earl Bothwel, a man universally cen« tfaeUog. 
sured for his vices ; and then on a sudden 
seemed to be reconciled to the king, who was 
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murdered sooa after. Bothwel waa accused hy 
the public voice, but wa3 cleared b^ an irregiL* 
kr trial ; after which he carried oft the queen, 
Hieqam and married her. Mary then became an ob« 
iSSlH ject of detestation, as his accomplice. The 
Scots rebelled, threw her into prison, and ob« 
Used her to abdicate the crown ; soon after 
wbidb, she escaped, and took refuge in £njg^« 
land, 1368. We shall see how she was treated 
there by Elizabeth. 
Wue This princess governed her kii^om with 
g»*«2»»* admirable {Nrudence, tttming her attention to 
BUnbcA. the improvement of the navy, commerce, a^^ 
culture, and, in short, every object of political 
administration ; but in Mary she beheld only a 
rival that ecUpsed her in beauty, and gave her 
uneasiness. She had not sufficient generosity^ 
to sacrifice her interest to virtue; and, not- 
withstanding her great qualities, was weak 
enough to give way to the excesses of little 
fenm^ jealousy. 

Let us retium to the Continent, where reli- 
gious quarrels, which the prud^ice of Eliza- 
beth found means to prevent in her own king* 
dom, unhinged the other states. 
Fiiiiip u. ia The superstitious despotism of Philip II. na^ 
at^ti turally tended to produce rebellions m every 
•■trfiiiA tiM P^"^ of his dominions. This prince, whose 
]iM|«Hituiff thirst of heretical blood could not be allayed, 
N»£ and was desirous that the inquisition should be in^ 
^^^ vested with the same power in Italy and Flan- 
ders, as in Spain* But the Milanese and Nea- 
politans refused to admit that tribunal, whose 
yoke he endeavoured to impose on them ; and 
the love of liberty being more congenial to the 
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flemingB, produced more dreadful oonvuU 

As the Protestant doctrine had made great Sedition m 
pTog^ress in the Low Countries, Philip turned ^ 
nis merciless zeal principally on that Quarter. <^«»«»^ 
The establishment of thirteen new bisnoprics 
in these provinces by Paul IV., was evidently 
designed to harass men's consciences, and be«* 
came an additional burden to the people. Mar* 
garet, duchess of Parma, the sister of rhilip, and 
governess of the country, was guided by the 
advice of the Cardinal Granvelle, archbishop 
of Malineo, whose haughty and inflexible spirit 
made him an object of hatred. Murmurs broke 
out, and the severe orders of the court of Spain 
heightened the mischief. The observation of 
the decrees enacted by the council of Trent 
was enjoined, and violence used to enforce 
them. At last, a sedition was raised of a 
more dangerous nature, as it was headed by 
two men equally illustrious for their merit and 
their birth, William Nassau, prince of Orange, 
and Count Egmond ; both of them well skilled 
in the art of setting in motion the springs of 
religion, whence the politics of ambitious men 
derived such strength. 

At that time, Catharine Medici made a pro- ises. 
m*e8s through France, with her son Charles ^"^J"™* 
IX., under pretence of the public good; and ^^* 
they were met at Bayonne oy the queen of akmuitbe 
Spain, sister to Charles, accompanied by the ^*'^***"'^^ 
celebrated duke of Alva, who soon after was 
the scourge of the Flemings. The design of 
this journey was a conference, which had been 
long before agreed uyon. Adriani, the con-* 
tinuator of Guicciardini, says, that it was held 
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at the solicitation of the pope, who pi 
that Philip himself should be present. Eveiy 
thing was carried on in the most private and 
mysterious manner ; but the Protestants thought 
they had discovered the secret, and believed, 
with sufficient probabihty, that a scheme was 
laid for their destruction. Suspicious, discon. 
tented, and, notwithstanding the edict of paci* 
fication, subjected to vexations in France, as 
well as other countries, nothing more was re- 
quisite to make them form new projects of re- 
bellion. How great was the infatuation of go^ 
vemments ! They wanted to exterminate the 
subjects, that they might have Catholics ! 
^^, The court of Kome likewise ^ve the secta- 
^ ries new causes of resentment. !rius IV., a vo- 
' luptuous pope, was lately dead. After the ex-* 
ample of his predecessors, he had indulged the 
madness of nepotism, and lavished his favours 
on the Borromei, his sister's sons ; one of whom 
was Cardinal Charles Borromeo, archbishop of 
Milan, a holy prelate, whose memcHy is ho^ 
noured by the church. The new ^pe, Ghis- 
YiOad Mileri, Pius V., a man of obscure biru, and a 
^y^ temper inexorably rigid, was better fitted for 
spreading terror, than governing^ with modera- 
tion. He had formerly been a l)ominican and 
grand inquisitor under Paul IV ., in which office 
be showea himself the worthy minister of the 
violent zeal of that pontiff. Scarce was he seated 
on the Pktpal throne, when he caused some il- 
lustrious personages to be burned as heretics ; 
Camesecchi, whom, though honoured with tbe 
friendship of Cosmo Medici, that prince was 
weak enough to put into his hands ; Zanetti, 
in the same manner given up by the senate of 
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yenice; and the learned Palearius, whose 
crime, was, having called the Inquisition a di^^ 
gar held over the heads qf men qf letters. A se- 
vere edict, which he published against the 
courtezans, would infallibly have pr^uced the 
greatest disorders among the numerous inhabi- 
tants of Rome, who lived in celibacy, if it had 
not been mitigated on the representations of 
men of prudence. We may immediately judge 
that this pope, who is sufficiently known by 
his bull In Coma Domini^ published in 1568, 
Has ill calculated for governing the church in 
such pressing exigencies ; and that the Romish 
worship became every day more odious to the 
Protestants. 

Those of the Low Countries, who were 
styled Gueux, be^;ars, lost all hopes of peace. 
The inquisition, the new bishoprics, the laws 
to force conscience, the vexations, the torments, 
and death, to which they were subjected, seem- 
ed to provoke a rebellion ; and their petitions 
being . fruitless, they gave way to the utmost 
lage of fanaticism. I^hilip II. held a grand 
council, to deliberate on tne means of putting 
a stop to . the sedition. The most prudent in 
vain proposed gentle methods ; he followed his 
inclination, and the sanguinary counsels of the 
duke of Alva, Alvarez of Toledo, whom he de- 
spatched at the head of an army, to aioenge Oie 
cause qfGod^ and the honour of the crown. This 
was sending a tyrant, who would either exter- 
minate the people, or make them furious and 
^inconquerable. The prince of Orange had 
prudently retired into Germany ; but the Counts 
JSgmond and Horn refused to follow him, 
from too great confidence in their credit and 
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power. In a short time thej were arrested; 
the prisons were crowded; the gibbet, tfaa 
scaffold, and the stake, filled every heart with 
horror. 
CooBto In a word, the Spanish inquisition beiBg coo^ 
^<^*^ suited by the king, declared^ that the whole 
cseeatod. inhabitants of the Low Ck>untries, except a 
small number, were apostates, heretics, and 
guilty of high treason ; particularly the nobles, 
who had presented petitions, or published com* 
plaints, against the holy inquisition. This de. 
cision was adopted for a ruib ; and Count £gw 
mond, to whom Philip was princtpaiiy indebted 
for the victories of St Quintin and Gravelinea, 
was executed together with Horn. Their blood, 
mingled with tnat of an infinite number of o- 
ther victims, may be said to liave cemented tbc 
foundations of the famous republic of HoUand^ 
which we shall soon see formed. 
juw France likewise experienced anew the horron 
^^^ of religious wars. A body of six thousand 
in FnuMt. Swiss, whom die queen-mother had raised under 
a fake pretext, probably with a view to oppren 
the religionists, irritated them the more, as 
they had already many reasons to comphun ; 
they therefore a^in took arms, but were de^ 
feated at St I>enis, where the Constable Mont* 
morenci, after gaining the victory, fell cover* 
ed with wounds, at the age of near fourscore. 
The following year, 1568, peace was conclude 
ed, but lasted only six months. Catharine Me- 
dici, who broke all her conventions, faani^ 
formed a resolution to put Conde and die admu 
ide9. ^ Coligni under confinement, the Protestanto 
^ again rebelled. The duke of Anjou, brodier 
Janme. to the king, under the direction of the Mare^ 



chal de Tavannes, gained over them the hat* 
tie t>f Jarnac, where the &mous Cond6, chief 
of the party, was slain in cool blood, a prince 
worthy of the greatest encomiums, had he not 
been guilty of rebellion. The young prince of 
Beam, Henry IV., son to the King of Navarre, 
then only sixteen years of ^e, was declared 
chief of the Leaj^e. Coli^i and Dandelot 
found resources m their genius, their activity^ 
and the Protestants of Germany. The duke 
of Aniou gained a second victory at Moncon- 
tour, but it was attended with scarce any ad- 
vantageous consequences. 

Though the Caivinists had lost lour battles, wa 
they seem to have dictated the terms of peace. ^^ 
By the treaty of St Germain, they were grant- ®* Oenaam. 
ea some cautionary towns, and, among others^ 
Rochelle, and declared capable of bending all 
offices. Thus they obtained much more than 
the liberty of conscience, which was at first the 
sole object of their wishes. To judge of the 
blindness of the courts and zealots of the six- 
teenth century, we need only make a plain re- 
flexion. What ill effects could have resulted 
fpom indulgence, when the progress and fanati- 
cism of the sects seemed to make it necessary ? 
It would have deadened the spirit of fanaticism, 
prevented wars, saved the eftusion of Christian 
blood, and undoubtedly, the church and the 
crowned heads would not have been so great 
losers, because persecutions always produced 
insurrections. "We shall soon see the wounds 
of religion and the state opened afresh by the 
ttiassacre of St Bartholomew. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FAMOUS WAR AGAINST THE TURKS. PIUS V. MAS- 
SACRE OF ST BARTHOLOBIEW. DEATH OF CHARIXS IX. 

Catharine Medici, formerly so favourable to 
the Protestants/ because she stood in need of 

rBmaiittL t^^^9 ^^^ thought oulj of workiug their de- 

*'*^ struction, because she feared them. Accord* 

ingl y, the chancellor de I'Hospital was disgraced 

in the year 1568. Being a friend to peace^ 

from love to his country , his religion was sus* 

Sectedy and his wise counsels could not be en* 
ured. Pius V. had permitted the king to 
alienate church lands to the amount of iiftj 
thousand crowns per amnan^ on condition that 
he would employ that sum in exterminating 
the heretics, or forcine them to submission; 
but I'Hospital showed tne inhuman tendency of 
this bull, and, according to De Thou, uiat 
t)rought on his disgrace ; an unlucky omen to 
the kingdom ! 
Bun The bull In Ccena Domini then appeared^ 
^^^ which excommunicated all princes who should 
exact from the clergy any contribution what- 
ever ; as also, whoever should believe the pope 
subject to a ^neral council, or appeal to a 
council from his decrees ; annihilatea the rights 
of the civil power, and reserved to the Roman 
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pontiff the privile^ of absolving from number'^ 
less anathemas with which it was filled. It 
seemed as if Pius V. had wanted to make th« 
Catholics, as well as the heretics, shake off the 
Roman yoke. Philip II., though the most su-> 
perstitious of princes, rose in oppositicHi to thid 
Dull, and forbid its being executed under se- 
vere penalties. The popes have published it 
anew every vear, down to the present pontifi*- 
cate ; but they have wounded themselves with 
this dangerous weapon. 

The war carried on by the Turks had long wu 
been added to the civil and religious dissent ^tS^^ 
sions with which Europe was distracted ; and ^^ 
the Christians chose ratner to destroy one ano-< Haita. 
ther for some articles of belief, than to unite 
their strength against the mortal enemy of 
Christendom. Ine Spaniards had a little be« 
fore taken some places in the kingdom of Ah 
eiers, when Soliman sent a fleet of three hun-^ 
dred sail, in 1565 ^ arainst the isle of Malta^ 
This famous expedition cost him forty thou^ 
sand men. The grand-master, De la Valettei 
a Frenchman, like I)' Aubussdn and Lisle Adam^ 
who had gained immortal renown at RhodeSi 
had the glory of driving out the Mussulmen j 
but the following year they made themselves 
masters of Scio, ravaged the coasts of Italy^ 
and Soliman took by assault the town of Zigeth 
in Hungary. 

He died three days before the taking of the nettk 
citadel, at the age of seventy-six ; a hero en-^ scuLb. 
dowed with a greater share of virtue, and even 
of kttowle^e, than most potentates of his time. 
He had insfcructed himself in the school of his^ 
tor}% and made Caesar's Commentaries hn par- 

VOL. iv. A A 
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ticiilar stud^, having caused them to be trans- 
lated into bis own lan^age« He reigned o^er 
vast territories^, extending, from Algiers to the 
Euphrates^ Hungary, of which he made an 
entire eonquest, opened to him the gates of 
Germany. 
The Turks His SOU, Sclim U.^ took from the Venetians 
tiield^ of the isle of Cyprus, in 1571 ; when the senator 

Cypnu. Bragadino, governor of Famagusta, was flayed 

alive hy the Turks, in revenge for the dreadful 

loss they suffered in the sie^ of that place ; 

amounting, it is said, to no fess than fourscore 

. thousand men^ 

15^1, Pius V,, who stirred up insurrections in Eng« 

^^ land, excommunicated Elizaheth, and declared 
•gtiMt them her deprived of the crown. Though, by his bull 

H« V. -l^ Ckma Domhu^ he seemed to have denounced 
war against all Christian princes, yet he form^ 
ed laudable schemes^ and had entered into a 
league with the king of Spain and the Yene- 
tians, for the preservation of so important an 
island. Marc^ Antonio Colonna commanded the 
pope'sgallies, and prince Doria those of Rii- 
|ip. The fleet put to sea ; but differences aris- 
ing between the commanders, and the opera- 
tions proceeding slowly, it met with no success. 
Piu» soon after revivme the sacred league, a 
formidable armament of two hundred gallies, 
and several other vessels, was suddenly fitted 
out. The celebrated Don John of Austria, a 
' natural son of Charles V., was named admiral 
in chief : Colonna and the Venetian Veniero 
had each their command. 

B.tde l^he Turkish fleet, which gfuarded the coasts 

rf^ of the Morea, and consisted of about two hun- 

' dred and fifty gallies, was attacked near the 
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Gulf of Lepanto, and entirely defeated, with 
the loss of more than one hundred and fifty gal- 
lies ; yet the victors gained nothing but glory. 
On this occasion, Philip, notwithstandm^ all 
his dissimulation, discovered some marks ot the 
jealousy which he entertained of his brother's 
merit. Don John has been lucky ^ said he, but 
he has run a great risk. The pope, who enter- 
tained a much more lively sense of the success 
of that glorious day, cried out. There was a 
man sent ofGod^ and his name was John. Two 
years after, Don John made himself master of 
Tunis ; a conquest which Spain enjoyed only a 
single year. 

It is said that the death of Pius V. was cele- ^S^ 
brated at Constantinople by three days rejoi-, p™^*^ 
cings ; so formidable had that pope made hun- to^^*^ 
self to the Turks. He invited the Persians and***^?*^ 
Arabians to join in the alliance against them, 
telling these nations in his letters, that the dif- 
ference of religion ought not to hinder them 
from uniting with the Christians; that men 
who were connected by ,a common interest 
ought not to be looked upon as disunited; 
either by difference of opinions or distance of 
place ; a maxim very remarkable in the mouth 
of the most dreadful enemy of the heretics. 
It seems, then, that the common interest of so* 
ciety, humanity, and Christianity, could not 
unite Christians among themselves, who were 
divided on some points of doctrine, or the 
mode of worship ; while political interest might 
connect them with nations who were enemies 
to the Christian faith ! These absurd contra- 
dictions, so frequently met with in history, and 
so well calculated to display the influence of 

A a9 
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passion and prejudice, appear to me to be a 
source of instruction for all who desire to be 
acquainted with the secret springs of the human 
heart* 

Pins V. A dispute for precedence arising between 
gSS*duL Cosmo Medici ana the duke of Ferrara, it was 

.j^y terminated by Pius V., who, in 1569, created 
the former grand duke of Tuscany, in virtue o£ 
the power whicli God had given him, and be^ 
cause, in quality of pastor^ it belonged to Mm to er- 
amine who deserved extraordinary honours by their 
%ealJor tlie Holy See ; when, notwithstanding 
the reclamation of the emperor Maximilian, 
Cosmo, graced with this title, went to Rome, in 
order to be crowned, and take an oath to the 
pope, as his liege lord. 
Fake The cardinal Commendon, an able negocia^ 
tor, used his utmost endeavours to justify this 
step of Pius V. J quoting as authorities the ma- 
ny crowns that bad been bestowed by the 
popes. He even had the boldness to affirm, 
that they had transferred the empire of the East 
to the West ; that they had established the 
electors ; and that Pope Zachary had degrade 
Chilperic, and made Pepin king of fiance. 
The affair was accommodated for a sum of mo- 
ney in 1574, nnder the pontificate of Gregory 
XIII., Buoncompagno, successor of Pius. 
If it is strange that the court of Rom^^ auda- 

fo^ ciously maintained her old pretensions, though 
attacked on every side, it is still more wonder* 
ful that, after so many fatal experiments, thQ 

Eractice of forcing consciences, and combating 
eresy with persecution, should be obstinately 
continued. On one side, the duke of Alva re- 
duced the f lemings to despair ; built the cita-f 
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del of Antwerp to oppress them ; and erected 
for himself a boastful monument of brass, wheref, 
trampling on the Protestants, he boasted of hav- 
ing secured the triumph of religion, and the 
peace of the provinces. On the other side, 
the massacre of St Bartholomew was perpe- 
trated in France, and filled up the measure of 
horrors. 

The Protestants were caressed, in order to Maniagt 
Bmother them. Margaret, sister of Charles theWng 
IX. being oftered to young Henry, king of ^i^jLie. 
Navarre, this marriage had brought him to Pa* 
ris with his cousin the prince of Cond^, and 
drawn after them the prmcipal leaders of the 
party. Even the admiral Coligni had suflered 
himself to be dazzled by the hopes of a war 
against Philip II. on account of the revolt in 
the Low Countries. As he ardently desired to 
revenge the persecutions which the Calvinists 
suffered from that monarch, this flattering illu- 
sion had lulled his prudence asleep. In a word, 
all animosity seemed extinguished in the midst 
of feasts and diversions. Sut queen Catharine 
and her son Charles were capable of perpetrate 
ing the blackest acts of tyranny. 

A letter extant in De Thou, which was re- Letter w 
eeived by the admiral at Paris, and which AdmLi 
filled him with indignation, will show the sns- g^j^^^ 
picions and fears of some less credulous Pro- ^the 
testants. The substance of it is as follows : ^^*'^^*^** 
* Remember it is a maxim received among the 
Papists as a point of religion, iJiat faith ought not 
to be kept with heretics. Remember that, in 
their eyes, Protestants are heretics, who will 
be eternally objects of their hatred, and that 
the (jueen mother wants to destroy them. Re* 
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member that a woman, by birth a foreigner, 
an Italian, descended from a family of popes, 
naturally treacherous, must proceed to the 
greatest extremities against her enemies. Re- 
ject what kind of education the king has re- 
ceived. To swear, to forswe^, to debauch 
maidens and married women ; to disguise his 
faith, his religion, and his designs ; to compose 
his countenance ; ^e things which, from eariy 
youth, he hqs b^en taught to . look upon as a 
sport* And to accustpm Jiim tp shed the blood 
of his people, it was made his diversion even 
in hi3 infancy, tp see animals slaughter^ and 
di^men^bered. A faithful disciple of Machia- 
yelli, and persuaded that th^ Protestants bave 
forme4 a design to deprive him of his crown 
and life, he will never suffer men who have 
taken ^n^s against him, whether justly or 
unjuistly, to enjoy the peace which he hath 
grantea, ' &c. Wepe these distrusts illgroyndr 
ed ? We shall judge of them by the fact. 
16TO. ThQ marriage of the king of Naviirre was 
*^5^ celebrated on the seventeenth of August, 1573, 
BtfthokK and on the twenty-second Coligni w^s wounded 
by a shot from an barqu^buss as he was going 
to his hpujse ; upop which Charles IX. paid 
him a visit, promised to punish the ass^s^in, 
and gave marks of the most lively sorrow. Yet 
on the night between the twenty-third pud 
twentj^-fourth began, by order of the poiirt, a 
dreadful massacre of the Protestants. The 
duke of Guise, Henry the Bq.lafrfe, or the Slashed^ 
wn of Francis, went in person to the Admirars 

fite, apd caused that great man to be murdered, 
he streets, the houses streamed with blood. 
The r^ge of th^ murderers spared neitt^er ag? 
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nor sex, and even confounded the Catholics 
with the Huguenots. The king had the barbae 
rity to fire upon tii3 unhappy Bubjects, and a£ter^ 
wards beheld with pleasure the body of Coligny 
insulted by the populace. Orders were sent for 
.perpetrating the same butchery in the provin- 
c^es. In a word, historians reckon at least sixty 
thousand, some one himdred thousand victims 
iof this; infernal slaughter.; yet there were some . 
comipandants of provinces courageous enough , 
to refuse being the butchers of their fellow*suD-r 
jects : their .disobedience makes at present their 
encomium. 

To crown this horrid act, nothing was want- lu 
ing but in a manner to affix to it the seal of ^^^ 
law and religion. The king declared that every J^^^ 
thing was done by his orderis, alleging, for a 
pretext, an imaginary plot formed oy the sec- 
taries against the royal family. The parlia- 
ment ordered an annual procession to celebrate 
the deliverance of the kingdom. A medal was 
struck with this legend, pietj ppt the .3wo^ 
INTO THE HAND OF JUSTICE ; a legend which jus- 
tice and piety Qught to have proscribed as a 11? 
bel. At Rome and in Spain, the massacre was 
made a subject of piiblic rejoicings ; bi;t, ^t 
least, diese ought to have been suspended till 
the conse(juences of the eyent could be deter-f 

mined. 

What prudence ought to have foreseen, now i|^ 
came to pass. Calvinism, instead of being de- paivinisto 
stroyed by the massacre, became more formi- *^J^ 
dable by despair and a thirst of revenge. A tonidaUe. 
fourth civil war was kipdled. Rochelle made 
a desperate defence against the duke of Anjou, 
who lost almost his whole army before the 
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ptEioe. The town of Sancerre held 
of more than seven months, and the 
showed themselves so many heroes of fanati- 
cism. It was found necessary to grant them 
liberty of conscience. The inhabitants of Ko- 
chelle not only obtained an advantageous ca- 
pitulation for themselves, but caused the towns 
of Nismes and Montauban to be comprehend- 
dmHi ed in it. Charles IX., who, from the time of 
Qi^ the massacre, had been a prey to disease, died 
P^ in the midst of the troubles in 1574, at the age 
of twenty-tfour, without issue male. His tutor 
Amiot had given him a taste for learning, which 
naturally inspires humanity ; but his mother, 
his courtiers, and above all the Marechal de 
Retz, a Florentine, had tainted him with de- 
testable maxims, more calculated to prompt to 
all the crimes of tyranny. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BEGINNING OF THE REIGN OF HENRY III. CONTI- 
NUATION OF THE TROtJBUCS IN THE LOW COUNtf 
tTRIES, 

Xh£ dukf of Anjou, whom Moutluc, bishop of if^f^. 
Valence, had procured to be elected king of ^*^™' 
Poland, succeeded to the throne of France, uii^ kl^ 
der the name of Henry HI. This is the third """"^"^^ 
aon of Catharine, whom we see ascend it, and 
ha will not be the least unhappy. Dreading 
lest the Poles should detain him, he withdrew 
rivately, as if he had been a prisoner making 
is escape. The emperor and the Venetians 
fruitlessly advised him, while he was passing 
through their dominions, to treat the Protestr 
ants with gentleness, in order to restore tran- 
quillity in his kingdom, ^e was one of the 
M^visers of the massacre, and, to the utmost de* 
pravity of manners, added the external obser* 
servances of the lowest superstition. His mu 
nions were his oracles ; their councils he folr 
lowed ; by their caprices he was governed. He 
immediately showed tokens of a sanguinary 
reiOTi ; m^e himself odious and contemptible 
to his subjects ; and, in a word, from the very 
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moment of his accession lost that shining re^ 

{>utation for which he wa9 indebted to the t|u 
ent^ of some able generals. 
T^ustioff Henry had still fL survivinj^ brother, the duk^ 
T^^^pa, of Alen^on, afterwards duke of Anjoii^ and this 

fiddy turbulent prince had p9t himself at the 
e^ of a cabal, called that of the Politicians^ 
the puirpose of which was to humble the 
princes of Lorraine, Tvhp h4.d an absolute sway 
' over the queen-mother. The king of Na- 
varre, whom Charles IX. had constrained to 
abjure Calviiusm after th^ massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew, had entered into the same Action. 
Charles had put them both under confinement ; 
but Henry set them at liberty without gain- 
ing them over. His brother even conspired 
against his life, afterwards fled from court, 
and was followed by the king of Navarre, 
who immediately declared himself a ^ood 
Protestant. The prince of Cmid6, a fugitive 
in Germany, had given an example of relaps- 
ing into heresy ; so true it is, that if force niay 
produce dissimulation, it works no change, 
or rather more firmly establishes religious opi- 
nions. 
j^^ The Protestants then found themselves 

Ae <^iiiai st'^^g^'^^^^ ^y the Politicians ; the rabelUcxi 
de was beaded by the king's brother, and the 
^' princes of the blood were enemies of the mo- 
narch. Thus does bad government foment 
disorders and civil wars. The cardinal de 
Lorraine, the principal author of the troubles, 
died about that time at an age not greatlj 
advanced. It is easy to judge, whether his 
conduct was animated by ambition or true 
zeal ; notwithstanding his great pretences to 
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!i¥hich, when he was negociating with the Ger- 
man Protestants in 15629 both he and the duke 
of Guise g^ve them hopes, that the confession 
of Angsburg might be estabUshed in France ; 
and though, at the council of Trent, he had 
spoken in the strongest manner against the 
plurality of benefices, yet he possessed nine 
archbishopricks or bishopricks, and nine abbies, 
A prelate, whose whole thoughts and afiecr 
tions were centered in courts, who was of a 
cruel temper, and a slave to interest and ambir 
tion, must necessarily irritate or ci*eate fana- 
ticism. The Catholic faction, for we find no^ 
thing here but factions, would have lost a great 
deal by bis death, had not the new duke of 
Guise possessed all the qualities proper for the 
jiead of a party.. 

In this critical situation of afiairs, a German 15^. 
army having come to the assistance of the con- ^>ft^^ 
federates, it was found necessary to conclude iMu»fiatiaii 
£L peace. The Calvinists ' obtained conditions ^ the 
much more advantageous than the preceding ; Caivmirti, 
the public exercise of their religion, except 
.withm two leagues of the court ; chambers, 
consisting of half Protestants, half Catholics, 
in the eight parliaments of the kingdom. The 
children of priests and married monks were 
declared l<^gitimate; the memory of Coligni 
cleared from every stain ; the chiefs of the 
confederacy declared faithful subjects ; and 
Anjou, Mame, Touraine, and Bern, added to 
the appanage of the duke of Alen9on. £ven 
the departure of the Germans was purchased ; 
and Franpe, as well as Germany, discovered, 
that religious wars only served to extend the 
views, the progress, and the power of the per- 
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secuted religion. This is the fifth edict dT 
pacification passed in their fitvour. 

PhiUp iL These disasters, as well as those which we 

pri^dpai ^™ y^^ *^ lament, are in a great measure to be 
cao« ascribed to Philip !!• Not content with giv- 
pyUb, ing his subjects reason to rebel, by the despo- 
tic rule which he affected to exercise over con- 
science, he ammated the court of France to 
the same rigour, and every where raised the 
same storms, that he might take advantage of 
the misfortunes of his neighbours; a woful 
compensation for those which he brought upon 
his own dominions ! 
Tbe The Moriscos in Spain, a name ^ven to the 

^^^^ Moors who put on the appearance of con- 
^ verts out of fear, were harassed upon account 
of their customs, their dress, and even their 
language^ A sanguinary theologian had pro- 
nounced their sentence in a few words, of ene^ 
mies always the fewest. They rebelled in 1568, 
called the Turks and Algerines to their assist- 
ance, sustained a furious civil war, and per- 
haps would have spread the conflagnition over 
the whole kingdom, had their woi'ship been of 
a nature to seduce the Spaniards ; in a word, 
they did not submit but upon the faith of an 
amnesty. The troxibles in the Netherlands, a 
country of freemen, and at a distance from the 
monarch, could end only in a revolution. 
Th« The more cruelties tnat were committed by 
^Stfnt^tl^e duke of Alva and his bloody tribunal, the 

\^^^^^ more he oppressed that free people by unheard- 
Revoitoftheof impositions, colouring those acts of violence 

^^^ under the pretence of religion, still more 
were the sectaries inflamed with hatred against 
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the church and the monarchy. In 1570, the 
prince of Orange showed himself at the head 
of a small army, and two years after, the states 
of Holland and Zealand estabUshed him stadt- 
holder, and abjured the Roman faith. The 
love of liberty made heroes of men unused 
to arms. At last the duke of Alva was re* 
called in 1573. The blood of eighteen thou^ 
sand persons, who in five years had been given 
up to the executioner for heresy, cried for ven- 

feance on this persecutor, and he gloried in 
is cruelty. 

Requesens, who succeeded him, threw down oornmnt 
the statue, the erection of which had been an B^^am. 
insult on humanity. The new governor pub- 
lished an act of indemnity ; for Philip began 
to dread, that violent remedies would still in- 
crease the evil ; but it produced no effect, the 
people choosing rather to continue the war, 
than to trust the clemency of a perfidious king, 
Requesens, by his virtues ana great talents^ 
would have been capable of restoring affairs ; 
but he died in 1576. Leyden was besieged by 
his troops, but had escaped the danger by 
breaking the dykes, and laying the country 
under water. 

Don John of Austria, natural son of Charles Bon Join 
v., who had acquired so great glory by the AiSru 
victory of Lepanto and the taking of Tunis, '"J^ 
was appointed successor to Requesens, and set 
out witn full powers to grant the rebels all their 
demands, except liberty of conscience. Never 
will I grant them that^ said Philip, though I 
should hazard the loss of my crown. It seems, 
then, that provinces were to be lost, and he- 
resy left triumphant in them, rather than be 
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kept, and the heretics if possible converted, or 
made good subjects ! Superstition reasons in a 
manner altogetner incomprehensible. All the 
gentle methods at first employed by Don John 
were ineffectual, either because men's minds 
were filled with a spirit of enthusiasm and re- 
venue, or because tne prince of Orange, from 
motives of ambition, was desirous of aggran- 
dizing himself by means of the troubles. The 
war was again kindled, and we shall see that 
Philip, notwithstanding all his forces, met with 
a resistance which he could not conquer. 
ng A multitude of Fleming, flying from per- 
^^^^^ secution, had carried their manuractures mto 
. "i'ncr, England. Thus Elizabeth reaped advantage 
""^^ from the faults committed by Philip ; but the 
commotions raised against ner in fEtvour of 
Mary Stuart not permitting her to declare 
openly for the Hollanders, she waited till a fa- 
vourable opportunity offered, which we shalt 
soon see her embrace. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

6RIOIK OF THE LEAGUE. PHILIP II. MAKES HlM-» 
SEUP MASTER OF PORTUdAX, AND LOSES THE 
tNITED PROVINCES. 

The privileges granted to the Calvinists by j^ 
the last edict of pacification, were too great not bMcbtfio 
to excite the most violent resentment in the hypocr»7 
Catholics ; and the conduct of Henry III. was h^ j^ 
too bad not to draw upon him the hatred of 
both parties. Even the hypocrisy with which 
he veiled his infamous debaucheries, necessa-- 
rily exposed himself to the contempt of those 
whose exercises of devotion he aftected to i* 
mitate. The fraternities of Penitents, Blue, 
White^ and Black, invented in Italy, where the 
spirit of the ancient flagellants seemed to re^ 
Vive, made themselves a public spectacle, not 
only in the provinces, but in the middle of the 
court. The monarch assumed their liveries, 
assisted at their processions in sackcloth, with 
a large chaplet m his hand, and a discipline 
in the rope with which he was girded. He 
fancied, tnat, by this means, he should impose 
upon the Catholics, and did not see, that, be-* 
sides the turpitude of his manners, the triumph 
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of the Calvinists was, in their eyes, an indelible 
crime. 
,5P;e. All at once was formed the Holy League^ 
On^ rf which had long before been projected by the 
i^ngne. Cardinal de Lorraine, and which bears the 
stamp of his arrogant and seditious spirit. Ac- 
cording to the form of the association, which 
was made in Picardy, the members engaged to 
defend each other, eiOier by Ae xvay of legal 
procedure^ or of arms^ without respect of persons. 
Whoever refused to enter into the association 
was declared an enemy to God^ a deserter of re- 
Bgion, a rebel to the king, a traitor to the country^ 
and given up to all possible injuries and oppres- 
sions. The leaguers pretended, that their union 
was formed for the aefence of the Catholic re* 
ligion, the king, and the kingdom ; and w^re 
not ashamed to cover, even with the mask of 

{>atriotism, the most determined spirit of rebels 
ion! 
Tiie oon: The Protcstauts had given examplea of si-* 
**'«^» ®^milar confederacies in seveml coimtries, for 
Rucertwits. which they deserve the more severe censure, 
as they had attacked the estabUshed religion* 
Yet, while we condemn them, it must be &&« 
knowledged, that when they took these sedi- 
tious steps, their doctrine had made great pro-^ 
{rress ; endeavours were used to force their be- 
lef, and their faith, liberty^ and persons, were 
equally attacked. But here Uie Catholics 
could only complain of the prepress made hy 
a sect, which they had unluckily emboldened 
by their own violences ; they conspired its 
ruin, endeavoured to deprive it of the benefit 
resulting from repeated edicts of pacification^ 
rebelled against tne sovereign, and made that 



rebellion a point of duty. We lament the ne« 
oesstty of painting* the malignant rage of false 
ajsal ; but it is the only, or the most effectual 
BQueans, to cure mankind of its contagion. 

Henry duke of Ouise, the soul of the party^ stifat u 
waa destined tor its leader; which the king. ^^^ 
dreaded the more, as, in the meeting of the 
states-general at Blois, proposals were ventured, 
which tended to degrade the royal authority* 
He thought he could escape this danger by de« 
daring hunself chief of the league ; an absurd 
nie^sure, which encoun^d and strengthened 
a party, whence he had every thing to dread* 
Ldberty of conscience was from thenceforth to 
be suppressed. It was determined by the states, 
that no religion except the Catholic should be 
permitted m the kingdom ; and Aey even re* 
trenched a clause, which at first had passed 
with great reason, * as Jar as shall not be deifu 
menm to pubUe tranqvU&y^ and Jbr that effbet it 
be not necessary to hme recourse to arms. ' The 
prelates solicited the acceptance of the council 
of Trent; which they would have obtained^ 
had it not been for the opposition made by the 
deputies of some provinces. 

This meeting of the states, and the king's 1577. 
conduct, sowed new seeds of war, and it was ^^^SSST 
found necessary to publish another edict of p<^p.^j|^^[tioiu 
cification, by which the Protestants were again 
granted a toleration, but not the public exer« 
oise of their worship. What was the natural 
result of so many changes and inconsistencies? 
Contempt for the laws, restlessness and animo* 
sity among the parties, and a long series of 
civil wars. The following very remarkable 
planse was inserted in the edict : * Until it^shaU 
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please God, by means of a good^ Jr^f ond Jam^ 
Jid council^ again to unite all the snilqects of 
the Catholic chorah ! ' The connoit of Trait 
had produced so little real good in that re« 
spect, thai: probably it was thought necessary 
to propose another. But nothing less than a 
miracle could have . made a change in the <mi- 
nions, and reconciled the minds of men, vaao 
were wedded to their principles no less by ani- 
mosity than relimious motives. 
Hie king's .' A wise and enlightened prince, by a mixture 
^^^^^, of firmness and clemency, moderation and jus- 
tice, would at least have prevented the troubles ; 
but Henry III. minded nothing except his plea- 
sures. He lavished the revenues of the state 
upon his minions ; and was lulled to sleep in 
the midst of factions, to which he soon after 
fell a victim. The. best thing that he did dur- 
wg the peace was, establishing the order of the 
Holy Ghost, from which all but CathoUts. were 
excluded. But however ambitious, men may 
be, of every mark of honour that would distin- 
giuah them at court, the Calvmist lords had 
uien a moire seducing object, of ambition, that 
of governing a party, and making theattdves 
respected' by the opposite side. 
iftFS. The prince of Orange in the Netherlands was 
^^'^^aistuated by the same motives. . After the ar- 
NcHicrfaiMb. rival of Don John of Austria, he bad again 
formed a confederacy at Brussels. The^le- 
intnss chose for their governor die archduke 
Mathias, brother of the emperor Rodolphus 
U., and the prince of Orange fancied that he 
should govern under the name of the arch« 
duke; but seeing hia hopes deceived, set up 
the duke of Anjou, formerly duke of Alen9Qn| 
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whom the Catholics put at their head; for 
they, as well as the Protestants, were dis^sted 
.with the Spanish yoke. Thus four princes at 
that time tore in pieces a country, where the 
<]^uarrels of religion and the abuses of deroo^ 
tism gave birth to every, evil. Philip II,, jea- 
lous of his bit>ther, and suspicious of his de- 
.signs, did not give him the succours neceissary 
in circumstances so critical ; notwithstanding 
which, Don John defeated the rebels at Gem- 
blours, and took several places ; but he died in 
this midst of his triumphs, leaving the com- . 
mand to his nephew, Alexander Famese, prince 
of Parma, the worthy successor of a hero. 

While the Spanish monarch was threatened 
with the speeay loss of Holland, his ambiticm 
seized a crown, which in justice did not belong 
to him. Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, in- 
.toxicated with that spirit of chivalry, we ex- 
amples of which became eyery day more rare, 
and, hurried away by the imprudent fire of 
youth, wais obstinately bent on signalizing him- 
self against the Moors in Africa ; in ccmse- 
quence of which, he accepted the proposals of 
Muley Mahomet, who had been driven out of 
the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco by his un- 
cle Mufey Moluc, and, contrary to the advice 
of his wise counsellors, embarked with all his 
forces in an expedition which Philip had pru- 
dently decltnea. Having landed in Africa with 
an army of about fifteen thousand men, and 
the enemj, who were vastly superior in nun^ 
her, offenng him battle, he braved the danger, 
fought, and was slain, and almost all the Chris- 
tians perished, or were taken prtsoners. The 
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two Mcx>ri^ kings kst their lives, as well as 

:the king of Portugal, 

1579. • Sebastian leaving no children, his gprand- 

^^^^^^^,\iDc\e, Cardinal Henry, a priest and archbishop, 

the succeeded him, and solicited the pope for a dis- 

^S^ pensation to marry, of which the nation was 
desirous ; but Philip, who aspired to that crown, 
found means to prevent the dispensation from 
being sent. In conformity to the Roman po- 
litics, Gregory XIII. gained time, and that was 
gaining* every thing. 

Philip n. This priestly king died the year folk>wing', 
"^ and his succession was claimed by a number of 

«»«^ pretenders : Philip, who was his nephew by the 
mother's side ; the duke of Braganza, married 
to the grand-daughter of the king Emanuel ; 
X)on Antonio, prior of Crato, natural son of 
aninfanto; the duke of Savoy; the duke of 
Parma; Catharine Medici ; and even the pope, 
who renewed the ancient chimera of that King- 
dom bein^ a fief to the Holy See, and likewise 
affirmed that he had a right to gather the spoils 
^ a cardinal. The 4uke of Braganza's claim 
was preferable to all the others ; but the king 
<xf Spain had taken his precautions ; and an 
army supplying the defects of his title, be was 
Kceix^d at Lisbon. The prior of Crato, as- 
sisted by a French army and fleet which were 
granted him by the queen-mother, strutted 
m vain with a monarch who was too mucn his 
superior in power. Tlie Azores, or Tercem 
islands, which became the theatre of the war, 
were subdued by the Marquis de Santa-Cruz, 
and Don 4>iMbonio took refuge in France. 

^Apriw^ Philip had set a price upon his head» as he 
tfie did some time after on that of the prince of 



Qmn^e. The admiral Coligiii had been tuolit- 
ed in the same' mamier in France. That civA 
wars should have revived the Roman pix>scrtp« 
tions, is not surprisin|{ ; hut that a religion^ 
vrhich breathes the spirit of peace and chajrity^ 
sftiould be the chief pretext for those barbaric- 
ties, must shock every man of feeling, and ou^ht 
for ever to inspire tne greatest horror against 
fanaticism, that dreadful instrument of the! 
passions most contrary to humanity. 

Xhe Low Countries stood in need of power- umon 

ful succours against a despot who was master utaLht 

of the treasures of the New World, sovereign 

of a great part of !Europe, unplaeable in his luu 

tred, and a relentless persecutor of conscienoesi 

Bein? exhausted by tne war, it seemed imques-- 

tiodable that they would sink sooner or later) 

and the new governor, Alexander Tamese^ 

joined all the qualities of a hero to tho&e of d 

politician. It is true, that in 1579t the prince 

of Orange had formed the famous union of 

Utrecht between the states of Holland, Z.ea^^ 

land, Utrecht, Zutphen, with Gueldres, Over-^ 

yssel, Friesland, and Groningen ; an union 

which was in a short time received at Ghent, 

Antwerp, Brvqges, Brussels, and, in a word, in 

most of the provinces. But the king of Spaii| 

WV stiU .acknowledged as sovereign ; and they 

pretended that the union wjeis only designed to 

appose the injustice of the government ; when 

ihe prince of Orange, finding the necessity of 

having recourse to a foreign power, persuaded 

the confederates to confer the dominion on the 

duke of Anjou, presumptive heir to the crown 

of France. 
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WL At last the States-General assembled at tbe 
^<^^ Hasue, solemnly dedared that Philip II. had 
^g^^ fomited the sovereignty, hy violating the pri- 
iS vileges of the people, m contradiction to his 
'"Sto^ oath. The act bore in substance, ' That the 
mfm^g^. people are not bom for the princes, but that 
God hadi established the princes for the peo- 
ple ; that there cannot be a prince without a 
people, but that the people may subsist with- 
out a prince ; that it is tne duty of the latter 
to love his people, as a father loves his chil- 
dren, and to govern them with perfect equity ; 
that if he acts otherwise, he is no longer a 

Erince, but a tyrant, and that the people owe 
im no obedience; that they had long com- 
plained of the cruelty of their governors ; that 
their complaints and petitions had been laid 
before the king, but, m from obtaining the 
least concession, they had not been able to 
dissnade him from tne design of imposing on 
them an intolerable yoke, imder pretence of 
protecting the Catholic religion, on which they 
made no attack; that the divine and human 
laws, which had been so often violated to do 
them an injury, restored to them their natural 
liberty, and gave them a right to elect a new 
prince, to govern them according to their pri- 
vileges, liberties, and franchises.' Tbus the 
rebdlion was completed. * 
Fb^ A cireumstance perhaps eqiutlly remarkable 
di!p»![^ with this act of the United Provinces was, that 
*~ *•• the king of Spain, in his edict of proscription 
against the prince of Oranse, admowled^es 
that he had not observed the oath which 1^ 
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teak, when invented with the sovereignty of 
the liow Countries, and pleaded a dispensatioti 
froxi^ the pope. But by this means he furmsh- 
ed the Flemiiigs with a specious pretext to 
think themselves freed from thear oath. For if 
th& poj)e could dispense the sovereign from his 
obligations to the subjects, hpw could these 
pay any regard to^ their own engagement, which 
wma>by formal conditions conBected with^ that 
of the prince ? WiUiam, upon whose htod a 
price was set, had already publi^ed an apolo^ 
gy, in which' he accused Philip with a severity 
which the ^x)scription itself seemed to render 
allowable^ 

The archduke Mathias had withdrawn ; and ins. 
if tUe'duke of Anjou had actl^d \t^ith prudence^ di^l'TL 
he would doubtless, by an equitable govern* ^ 
ment, have secured the affections of that peo- Abjoo. 
pie whose free choice had lately made him their 
sovereign. But, being jealous of the prince of 
Orange, and seduced by the charms of ambition, 
he was anxious to render himself absolute, to 
seize upon the towns, and to agg^ndize his au« 
thority Dy force; by which proceedings he only 
wrou^t his own ruin, ana was obliged to re* 
turn mto France, where he died in 1584. The 
queen of England had flattered him with hopes 
of marriage, and even engaged herself by pro* 
mises. But though she was in love witn that 

Erince, being always apprehensive of giving 
erself a master with a husband, and reflecting 
on the just fears of the nation, for England 
might have been annexed to the crown of 
France, she had broken with him in the same 
manner as she had deceived so many other 
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nrioees, to whom she had givetf hopte of her 
hand. 
Frioeeof The priiice of Orange, after havioj^ tsnfei 
■ ff-^^SSLi two conspiracies, fell a victim to a wiatic q£ 
Franche^comt^, named Gerard, who fimcied 
himself commanded hy heaven to commit ikmt 
murdetr. It is positively asserted, that on the 
news of his death, the \dog of Spain exclaim^ 
ed, That Haw ougH to have been struck iweke 
Clears ajgo^fir n^ interest^ atid Aati^reSgkmf 
accordingly, he was susj^ted of being its «a<^ 
thor. Ijae United Provinces heinj^ now more 
than ever in want of succours, owred the so^ 
vereignty to the king of France ; what an op^ 
portunity for an able and courteous prince ! 
But the offer was reject^ by fienry, whose 
feeble hands could no longer wield the soeptxe* 
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CHAPTER VII, 

THX: I^£AGU£ OPENLY OPPOSES THE JBOVR^ONS, 
VIOUENT CONDUCT OP SIXTUS QUINTUS, TRIAL OP 
TI£B qUEEN OP aCOTI^AKD, IXIT^ABI^TP TRIUMPH^ 
OVSR SPAIN. 

W^E now pome jto the time when the Leagpers ib^ 
pbunly showed their rehellious projects, which jj^jj^ 
they 9till varnished with a pretence of 2eal> ^S^ 
ana which a blind superstition rendered so fatal "^^[1^^ 
to the Ipngdom. By the death of the duke of i^^j^. 
Anjou, the king of Navarre (whom I shall 
hencefbrdi stfle nenry IV* because he deserv- 
ed at Hn early period the j^lory attached to that 
iltane), as first prince of the blood, became 
presumptive heir of the crown. The afubiti^i 
€iu$ duke of Guise, whose views aspired eve4 
to royalty, dexterously seized the opportunity of 
occluding an heretical prince, ana oyerthrowr 
mg a weak king, who made himself equally an 
object of contempt and hatred ; for which purr 
pose, he set in motion the powerful springs of 
nnaticism. The priests and monks in the pul- 
pits, in the schools, and private circles, painted 
la the most gloomy colours the imminent dan- 
ger with which the church was threatened ; re- 
presenfeed the king of l^aviurre as the support 
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of heresy ; Hemy III. as a favourer of here- 
tics, notwithstanding his exercises of devotion ; 
and at last wrought up men's minds to the point 
wished for by the duke. 
They A Jesuit of Lorraine named Matthieu, who 
^^ was a furious emissary of the League, deniand- 
Gw^^ed of the pope, Whether^ for the mamtenance of 
thexKbd. ihe Catholic retigion^ subjects f night not withdraw 
their allegiancefrom tiie sovereign? Gregory's 
answer, which he did not think proper to com- 
mit to writing, was certainly foreseen; and, 
authorized by this oracle, the scrupulous made 
it no longer a doubt that the rebellion was law- 
ful ; the others neither wanted the opim*on of 
pope nor casuists. Men were not sttfl&ciently. 
masters of reason to see, that, if reli^ous zeal 
justified such a step in the Catholics, it furnish- 
ed the sectaries with an excuse for their insur- 
rections ; because these believed themselves 
bound to maintain their false doctrines, as be* 
ing the true religion. 
emi Gregory, who was naturally of a mild and 
^^i^!;^ timid temper, sufiered them to speak in his 
»«^ name, without grantin? eith» buU or brief. 
He died before the rebellion was openly d^ 
clared. To him the world was indebted for 
the reformati<Hi of the calendar, which was so 
necessary, and so ill received by the Protestants.* 
He had excommunicated all who violated the 
bull In Coma Dandni. His principles thesefo^ 
were the same with those of the Leaguers. tHis 
natural son, Buoncompagno, had drawn every ^ 
possible advantage from nepotism. HiSi succes- 
sor, Sixtus Quintus, formerly a Cordelier, who 
from extreme poverty had risen to the summit 
of fortune, a man of vast genius, haughty, 
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}, inflexible, bigotted to all the uHramon- 
principles, afterwards played a distinguish- 
ed part in those stormy times. 

As the duke of Guise took care not to pull lass. 
off the mask too soon, he set the old cardinal ^^2^ 
de Sourbon, uncle of Henry IV. at the head ^^^j^ 
of the league, after persuading him that his ne- 
phew being incapable of wearing the crown, up- 
on account of his heresy, it had devolved upon 
him. Soon after appeared a manifesto of the 
cardinal, declaring himself head of the League, 
and naming the pope, the emperor, the king 
of Spain, with a number of other Catholic 
princes, by whom it was supported ; at the 
same time professing, that the sole reason for 
taking arms was to secure the honour of the 
church, maintain the true faith, relieve the peo- 
ple, and abolish the new taxes under which 
they CToaned. This declaration of war was 
immediately followed by hostilities. 

The king, though superior in force, was 'ive*^ 
struck with terror, negociated, and concluded Nemoan. 
the treaty of Nemours on the most advantage- 
ous terms for the Leaguers, who obtained seve- 
ral cautionary towns, sums of money, and an 
approbation of their conduct ; at the same time 
tnat the Calvinists were deprived of all the pri- 
vileges granted them by the edicts. What 
more infallible method could be taken to alie- 
nate the Calvinists, make the League more inso- 
lent, and debase the royal power? But the 
government was the sport of storms and fac- 
tions. 

At that time Sixtus V., without paying any Mof 
regard to the League, published his famous ®"*^^- 
bull, one of the most odious ever issued by the 
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j^J^^ Rooiaa court ; in which^ after a pompous en* 
comium on the papal power, infinite^ superior 
to all earMy potentates^ and which tumbles Jrom 
their thrones the masters (^ the worlds to pbmge 
them into the gulf, as ministers qf Luctfer ; he 
auatheniatizes the king of Navarre, and the 
prince of Cond6, (he impious and bastard issue ^ 
the illustrious house qf Bourbon, heretics, rekg^sed^ 
enemies qf God and religion ; declared them de- 
prived of all their rights, unworthy, they and 
their posterity, of ever possessing an^ principa- 
lity whatever ; and absolved all their subjects 
from the oath of allegiance. 
[Vo4crt The court of Fjrance, equally mean-spirited 
g^jy with the sovereign, only prohibited the publi- 
fized np aft catiou of that bull. But Henry IV • caused ft 
^"■^ protest to be fi^^ed up in Rome, wherein he ap* 
peals to the court of peer9 ; gives the lie to 
Sixtus stifling himselfpope, retorts the chiu^ of 
heresy on that pontiff, offering to pixive it in a 
free and lawful council ; declaring that, if the 
pope refused to submit to it, he should look up- 
on him only as an excommunicated person and 
as antichrist; adding, that he hoped to take 
vengeance for the insult offered to the king, the 
roy^ family, his own blood, and all tl^ par- 
Uaments of th^ kingdom. Sixtus, who was a 
good judgp of mankind, was now filled with 
admiration of that prince^ as well as of Eliza- 
beth ; and, when spoiking of them, frequendy 
declared that, batmg their religion, he knew 
no other persons worthy of reigning, and to 
whom he would choose to communicate his 
great designs. 
A Meantime that bull, of which patriotism and 

reason dictated the destruction, served for food 
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to the madness of the vulgar, and the rebellion ^"^ 
of the factious. The king found himself ob- the bliu. 
liged to persecute the Calviuists with greater ri- 
gour ; and, by an edict, commanded them to ab- 
jure their reugion, or quit France within fifteen 
days ; while the king of Navarre published a 
fiievere counter-proclamation against the Catho- 
lics. Thus Henry III. without money, with- 
out troops, and without power, had a double 
civil war to maintain, against the Catholic 
Leaguers, and against the Protestants. 

LtfCt us turn our eyes for some time upon 
!England, where the execution of Mary Stuart 
furnishes us with a remarkable event, and, tra- 
cing* the steps of Elizabeth's political conduct 
to that bloody tragedy, contemplate the mix- 
ture of grandeur and human weakness which 
were so singularly contrasted in the daughter 
of Henry VIII. 

When Mary escaped from the imprisonment Cwrfuct 
in which she was held by her subjects, in 1568, m 
and took refuge in the dominions of her rival, t£qiie« 
Elizabeth for some time wavered between the « "f 
dictates of generosity and interest ; but at last 
thought only of deicterously turning the circum- 
stances to her own advantage. Under pretence 
that the rules of decency would not permit her 
to succour, or even to see, that imfortunate 
princess, who was charged with the most atro- 
cious crimes ; she persuaded her to undergo a 
kind of trial, and choose her for umpire. The 
Scots sending accusers, and producing embar- 
rassing proo^, Mary repented of submitting to 
a trial, and refused to comply. In vain did she 
demand succours, or liberty to return to France. 
Elizabeth kept her prisoner ; and though this 
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was infallibly exposing herself to plots, yet she 
thought these less dangerous than the liberty of 
a rival, who gave her so much uneasiness. 
CamiDotioiit . Never did the queen of Scotland appear 

*° ^^^ more worthy of love and respect, than during 
^^' her long captivity. Misfortune gave additi<xi- 
al lustre to her personal charms, and vigour to 
her genius and magnanimity. The duke of 
Norfolk, the first peer in England, indulging 
his desire of becoming her husband, engagra 
in a conspiracy, in order to compel Elizabeth 
to give her consent, was accused of high trea- 
son, and executed. But the greatest storms 
were to be dreaded from the zeal of the Catho- 
lics ; and the courts of Rome, Spain, and 
Erance, that is to say, the Guises, strove to 
bring about a revolution. 
Hie Pius V. launched the thunders of the Va- 

£j^^|S£^ tican ; and a fanatic fixed up his bull in Lon- 
don, from a persuasion that he should be en- 
titled to the palm of martyrdom, 1571* The 
king of Spain, in the name of Gregory XIII. 
sent a body of troops into Ireland, a country 
yet full of barbarism and superstition ; but the 
Spaniards and rebels were put to the sword, 
1580. All these attempts brought rigorous 
treatment on the Catholics, whose continual 
plots in favour of Mary Stuart exasperated 
jSlizabeth ; and the parliament bani^ea all the 
priests of that religion, particularly the Jesuits, 
and the pupils of their seminaries, whose fu- 
rious zeal did not even respect the crown. 
Those who staid in the kingdom, or returned, 
were punished with death. The toleration, 
which till that time had been prudentlv observ- 
ed, no longer subsisted^ ana the high cammk^ 
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shn courts then newlj erected, appeared a copy 
of the Spanish inquisition. 

The doctrine ot tyrannicide was then taught noctrine 
in the theological schools : princes, who re- tymmicye. 
fused submission to the pope, were represent* 
ed as tyrants ; and, by abominable prejudices, 
in defiance of the holy maxims of the Christian 
reli^on, murder was made sacred, and even its 
rage excited against crowned heads. 
' An English gentleman, William Parry, hav- i564w 
ing imbibed that doctrine in Italy, resolved to fo^^Tpiot 
put it in practice ; in which design he was en- *» 
couiaged by the court of Rome, and by stu- "'qu^ 
dying the works of an English theologist, who 
was afterwards promoted to the purple ; but, 
being accused by one of his accomplices, he 
acknowledged his crime, and suffered death. 

Two years after was framed a conspiracy of Bdkni 
the same kind, but more formidable. One Bd2^^ 
Ballard, a priest, from the English seminary at ^i<>^ >^ 
Rheims, which had been founded by the Car- "^ 
dinal de Lorraine, instilled his fanaticism into 
Babington,. a young gentleman of fortune, well 
educated, who had all the means of happiness 
in his power, and this man gained other Ca- 
tholics. It was agreed to murder the queen, 
to set Mary Stuart on the thicone, and thus e- 
stablish a religion, for the sake of which such 
atrocious acts were deemed meritorious. Ba- 
bington wrote to Mary, and received an an- 
swer filled with expressions of approbation and 
promises. But Walsingham, Ehzabeth's mi- 
nister, a man of equal vigilance and abilities, 
discovered the whole project, intercepted the 
letters, and caused the conspirators to be seiz- 
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ed, fourteen of whom were executed, and of 
these, seven confessed the plot. 

^viii Had Mary formed intrigues only for her own 

g^^ deliverance, nothing would have lieen more ex«- 
ousable ; had she conspired the death of her 
enemy Elizabeth, being queen of Scotland, she 
was not amenable to a foreign tribunal for that 
criminal attempt ; yet forty commissioners were 
appointed for her trial. She was interrogated 
in ner prison, and at first protested, that she 
acknowledged no judge, especially in a coim-i 
try where she was rerased the protection of thq 
laws, but at last imprudently suflbred herself 
to be prevailed on to reply. Her two secreta-^ 
ries, without being put to the torture, attested 
her receiving and answering Babin^ton's letters, 
and their evidence was confirmed by bis con^ 
fession. She denied the charge, and desired 
to be brought face to face with the secretaries; 
but this was refused, as not ordered by the 
laws of England in cases of high treason. At 
last the judges returned to Ixmdon, where 
they pronounced sentence of death. 

1567. On this occasion, Elizabeth betrayed herself 
"ypg2f***^y ^^^ ^^^y dissimulation. Though impatient 

mn]^ to get rid of Mary, she afiected the greatest 
Eiiabedi. conccm for her fate, and assembled the parlia* 
ment, that she might seem to act only accord-* 
ing to the will ot the nation. The sentence 
was confirmed by the parliam^it, and the court 
pressed her to put it in execution ; but the 
queen kept the pubtic in suspense. It seemed 
as if the courtiers and ministers, with all their 
reasons and remonstrances, could not shake the 
generosity of her soul. It required extraordi*- 
nary motives to force from her an act of ri- 



gCHir, which g^ wished already executed, Ac > 
cordingly, she took care to spread reports of 
invasioiis and conftpiracies, calculatea to in- 
flame credulous xoiiias. At last she signed the 
fktal order; hut, if she might he believed, 
only with a design to make use of it in case of 
more pressing necessity. However, the mini- 
sters, divining her secret thoughts, hastened to 

five her satisfaction. The queen of Scotland Mmtj 
Led on a scaffold like a heroine and a Chris- w<»^. 
tian. On the news of this execution, £liza^ 
beth broke out into lamentations, was trans- 
ported with ra^, drove the ministers from her 
presence, and, m a word, carried her hypocrisy 
to the greatest excess^ Vain and odious arti- 
fice ! tier own age and posterity have with 
one voice condemned thh action, which is the 
more crying, as it was not made necessary by 
9i[iy reason of state. 

jSli^aheth, by other parts of her conduct, E&aMti 
drew upon herself universal admiration. After •"^^J^*'* 
the refusal of the king of France, the United FroTiinw. 
Provinces had offered her the soverei^ty of 
their country in 1385 ; but the dread oi incur^ 
ring the reproach of usurpation, or not being 
able to keep possession of that principality, 
made her wisely averse from an attempt which 
was too hazardous. She therefore contented 
herself with entenng into a defensive league 
with the rising republic, to whose assistance 
she sent a body of troops, under the command 
of her favourite the earl of Leicester, The 
English privateers already bid defiance to the 
Spaniards, even in America. The famous 
Drake sailed round the worid, and returned 
goaded with booty. Seing raised to the mik 
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of admiral, he took St Domingo and Cartha- 
gena. The spirit for naval expediti(ms grew 
stronger every day ; England felt the advan- 
tages it mignt rean from the sea, and then 
laid the most solid fomidations of its gran- 
deur, 
Sixtat V. Meantime, the kin? of Spain was making 
_«ivM 'vast preparations for the conquest of that kinfir- 
to dom, which Sixtus V. had hestowed on him 
^^ by bull, as a fief of the Holy See ; and the 
5j^jj^ audacious pontiff even had the insolence to 
promise a reward to whoever should deliver 
JElizabeth into his hands, that she might be 

?unished by the Catholics for her crimes, 
^'his was not only inviting her to a vigorous 
defence, but to an irreconcilable war a^inst 
the Holy See ; but the armament of Philip II. 
seemed to secure the execution of the bull. It 
consisted of one hundred and thirty large ships, 
mounting two thousand six hundred great guns, 
having on board twenty thousand land forces, 
andprovisions for six months. Alexander duke 
of Rirma, already celebrated for his great ac- 
tions in the Low Countries, was to make a de- 
scent, in order to second the Itwincible Arma^ 
da ; 2l name given it by presumptuous pride, 
but which it would have deserved, if human 
strength could be superior to the assaults of 
fortune. Here we have another important les- 
son, proper for humbling the pride of princes. 
Prodenee The English navy consisted of no more than 
"^^^ twenty-eight small vessels, when that dreadful 

by storm was ready to break upon the kingdom ; 

^"**°* but Elizabeth's courage and prudence supplied 
every defect. She roused the spirit of the na- 
tion, which eagerly raised supplies of men, 
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money, and shipping. London, from which 
she demanded fifteen vessels, equipped thirty ; 
even the Catholics, whom the pope honed to 
raise in rehellion, for the most part snowed 
themselves ^ood subjects. A numerous army 
was got ready for the defence of the country. 
The queen appeared on horseback in the camp, 
and protested, that she would die in the thick- 
est of the battle, rather than see her people 
enslaved. / hceve onfy the arm qfa wmum^ said 
she, but I hccoe the soul qf a Mngy and what is 
more^ qf a king qf England. If a prince ^ins 
the affection and esteem of his subjects, if he 
sets the example, he makes them capable of 
the most heroic efforts. The English would 
have sacrificed every thing for their queen, and 
to her person attached the safety of the state. 

Divers accidents likewise contributed to their ices, 
triumph. The invincible armada, after setting g^V,^ 
sail from Lisbon, was retarded by a storm. Aj^;*i 
The duke of Medina Sidonia, who, after the ^*^ 
death of the brave marquis of Santa Cruz, 
was invested with the command against his 
will, had no knowledge in naval affitirs. These 
enormous floating machines were ill managed 
by raw, ignorant pilots and sailors. The Eng. 
lish, who were much more skilful seamen, 
turned even the small size and lightness of 
their vessels to advantage, and fought several 
times with success. The duke of Parma, hav* 
ing no men of war, thought imprudent to ven« 
ture a descent. At last, the Spaniards losin? 
all hopes of carrying their point, and returning 
by way of the Orkney Islands, were overtaken 
by a dreadful storm, which completed the ruin 
of their fleet. Philip lost more than one half 
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of it, besides twenty-five thousand men, and 
about a million and a half sterling* 

U0W ' He received the news of this dreadful dis^ 
^^^1^ aster with an air of tranquillity. / had sent ngf 
Ttti^'m feet, said he, tojightagamst the EngEsh, not the 

^^^ jeienumts^ Blessed he the name qf the Lord. The 
Spanish priests, whose prophecies were con- 
ibunded, attributed the misfortune to infidels 
being suffered to remain in the kingdom. They 
doubtless thought the Inquisition not suffix 
loiently bloody. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



Z^EAGUE OF THE SIXTEEN. ASSASSINATION OF THE 
GUISES. DEATH OF" SIXTUS V. 

Xn France, to which we are led back by th^ i^woe of 
thread of events, fanaticism, i*ebellion, and ar gi^ 
narchj, present us with the most dismal spec-i pjjj^ 
tacles. In the centre of Paris was formed the 
XiCague of the Si^tem^ which took its name from 
the sixteen quarters of the city, wd exceeded 
the grand league in fpry. Its design was to 
dethrone the sovereig^, and bestow the qrowR 
on the duke of Guise, 

Henry III., the contemptible sport of. fac-r Hemy iit 
tious men, was J¥>t wly prevented from upitt ^^tT* 
ing with the king of Navarre, though their ^j^^S 
common interest required it, but wb» still o- beir. 
hliged to continue the war against him. Heur 
ry IV., who had sire^y gained the reputation 
of a l^ro, signalized .lum^lf mcHre than eveir 
at the battle of Coutras in Guiennet 1587, 
where he defeated the duke de Joyeuse. That 
favourite was slain in cold blood after the act 
tion. Civil and religious feuds multiplied atro-r 
cious acts in both parties. Never bad $q many 
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crimes been committed in France, notwith- 
standing the disposition of the nation to all 
the social virtues, 
ne duke A German army, which was advancing to the 
o^ assistance pf the Calvinists, having been attacked 
trinmpbHit. and dispersed by the duke of Guise, in the Gati- 
nois and the country of Chartrain, he was ex- 
tolled at Paris as the saviour of France ; and, 
in order to pave his way to the throne, it wsts 
caused to be decided in the Sorbonne, that an 
incapable prince might be deprived of the gocem^ 
ment, in Oie same manner as a suspicious guardian 
qf his admirdstratiofu 
Seditioiii Every step taken by the Lorraine princes 
denundi of forcboded the ruin of the kin?. An assembly 
^ which they held at Nanci with the principM 
Leaguers, addressed a memorial to him, where* 
in they prayed him to remove from his court 
the persons whom they should name ; to put 
into the hands of the chiefs of the League such 
places as they should point out ; to cause the 
council of Trent to be received ; to establish 
the Inquisition in the principal cities; and 
to intrust it rather to foreigners than French- 
men. This last article especially strikes hor- 
ror. Was one half of the nation to become 
the butchers of the other ? 
inquisitioa Let US hcrc observe, that the ordinance of 
^j,^ ^ Blois, in 1579» had already established several 
^>nt- points of discipline, conformable to the decrees 
of the council of Trent. It had fixed sixteen 
years as the lawful age for takin? the monastic 
vows, which had been prudently retarded by 
the ordinance of Orleans. But whether regu« 
lations were proper or not, all was equal, pro-- 
yided they could triumph over their adversa* 
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ries, even in thingisi where these had reason 
plainly oh their side. 

The king, at last roused hy indignation from gum 
his lethar^, prepared to f>unish the Sixteen, "^^ 
and forhid the duke of Guise from'comins to ^i^ 
'Paris ; notwithstanding which, he appeared in of tJ^mu 
that city, and, soon after, the seditious took up 
arms, formed harricadoes, and surrounded the 
troops. Henry then fled, and Guise, being 
master of the capital, imposed the terms of 
accommodation; for though the Parisians gave 
signs of repentance, the king had not resolur 
tion enough to chastise the rebels. . By an 
edict of reunion, signed at Rouen, that un- 
happy prince swore never to make peace nor 
truce with the heretics, to exterminate heresy ; 
and prescribed to his subjects an oath, not .to 
receive for king, after his death, a heretic or 
favourer of heretics, which was depriving Hen- 
ry IV. of the right of succession. 

The states-general were afterwards assem^ utemSto 
bled at Blois, where that edict, which had been impow 
extorted from the sovereign, was declared a 
fundamental law, and new demands were made, 
still breathing the spirit of sedition. He 'was 

gressed to exclude by name the presumptive 
eir from the crown, and required without de- 
lay to publish the council of Trent. In the 
disputes raised on this subject, the archbishop 
of Lyons so far betrayed the liberties of the 
Gallican church, as to style them encroach- 
ments on the Holy See. The cardinal Gondi 
taxed with ignorance the defenders of those- 
liberties, though they are only a remain. 6f the 
common right of churches; and to such a 
pitch did the blindness of men rise, that they 



wew eitea dedirouft of violating the national 
laws, in order to crouch in servitude to die 
Romicih court! 
lie At last, the duke of Savoy having* seized 
J^JuLdB ^e marquisate of Salu2Eo, under pretence of 
wiSTirir ypP^^Pg A barrii^ to heresy; the duke of 
Guise being suspected of holding intelligence 
with him^ and having but one step more to de^ 
throne a phantom kmg ; Henry naving no re«- 
source in the laws, thought he could preserve 
himself by an act of violence, and caused the 
duke and the cardinal de Guise to be assas- 
sinated. That prelate, as violent as the duke 
was circumspect, had often talked of giving 
the king a camichin's crown. Their brother, 
the did^e of Mayenne, who was then at I^ons, 
w^ left at liberty ; but Ibe cardinal de Bour- 
bon was arrested, 
^fim- • After this decisive measure, the king ou§;fat 
•p^^dLi to have taken advantage of the consternation 
■Jy^ of the fiiotious, made nimself master of Fkris, 
crufidied the Sixteen, and vimrously exerted an 
authority which had been long trampled on ; 
but he cud nothing of all this, gave no order, 
took no precaution^ and contented himself 
with publishing manifestoes in his own excuse. 
DttOt About that time died his modier the famous 
cJ^ OAtharine Medici, who had been long n^ect- 
M«d»- ed, after having kindled so many discords and 
wars by the most violent and unprincipled am*- 
bition that ever inflamed a human heart. The 
misfortunes of the soverdgn and the state were 
• a dreadful refutation of her maxim, IMfoide ami 
eacem. On her deathbed she advised the 
king to be reconciled to Henry IV., and to 
leave consciences at liberty. This was at leiujt 
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once in her Ufe giving an advice agreeable to 
the public good, 

Tne fiuiaticism of the Leaguers had already Fuuaiewm 
broken aU bounds. That worthless faction of ^^^ 
the Sixteen, composed of a few priests, and for 
the most part an insensate mob, being enraged 
mt the murder of the Guises, put the capital in 
combustion, and their fury was but too much 
favoured by the blind prejudices which pre- 
vailed among the generality of the clergy and 
monks* Violent preachers, and confessors still 
more to be dreaded, everywhere made rebeU 
lion a sacred duty, and the Sorbonne autho* 
rized it by a decree, which it was attempted to 
make the parliament subscribe. 

On their refusal, an attorney named Bussi- The 
le*Clerc, whom the duke of Guise had appoint^ CSSS. 
ed governor of the Bastile, imprisoned the iU 
lustrious Achilles de Harlai, the first president, 
and the other magistrates followed their chief; 
after which, a new parliament, created by the 
Sixteen, usurped the temple of justice, and 
confirmed the League in its full extent, with 
the addition of an oath to revenge the death of 
the Guises against the authcnrs and accomplices 
ci the murder. 

What Henry III. ought to have done at the ^^*^^*^ 
beginning of the troubles, he at last determined ^ 
on when reduced to extremity, and reconciled *^® ^""^^ 
himself to the king of Navarre, who, notwith- 
standing so many reasons for distrust, had the 
resolution to join him. Then appeared a mo- 
-iiitory of Sixtus V., ordering the xmg of France 
to appear before him in person or by proxy, 
withm sAxty days, to clear himself from tlie 
murder of the Cardinal de Guise, and declar- 
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ing him excommtinicated in virtue of the boll 
In Coma Domini, if he did not inform the Holj 
See of his obedience. The monarch had soh- 
cited absolution at Rome ; and, struck with this 
new thunderbolt, trembled, according to cus- 
tom. Let us conquer, said Henry IV., and we 
sJiaU be absolved; butifwe be beaten, we shall be 
excommunicated. 
It is It is certain, that the court of Rome intended 
pubjuKed ^ ^j^g j|.g measures according to the event ; 
lome towns, dnj still morc unquestionable, that a man must 
have been a leaguer, or something like it, not 
to reject a summons so odious ; yet the moni- 
tory was publbhed at Meaux, and in like man*- 
ner at Chartres, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the bishop, who used frequently to say. The 
cefisures qf tfie pope have nojorce on this Me the 
mountains, and are frozen in their passage wer 
the Alps.^ 
Siege of The two kings besieged Paris, and <»icamped 
^"kjng^" at St Cloud, where Henry III. was stabbed by 
ammomted Jamcs Clcmeut, a young Dominican priest, 
Juno whom the preachers, the casuists, and his prior, 
°^^ had impelled to the crime, by showing him 
heaven as the reward of the regicide. This 
traitor had caused himself to be introduced^ 
under pretence of bein^ intrusted with im- 
portant commissions, and died upon the spot, 
pierced with a multitude of wounds, by which 
means he escaped torture, and even examina- 
tion. He was canonized by the fanatics in 
Paris, who extolled him above Judith, and 
placed his image on the altars. Sixtus V. ex- 
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pressed the highest admiration of this daring 
act of Clement, which he did not blush to 
compare to the incarnation of the Word, and 
the resurrection of the Saviour. * It is incon- 
ceivable/ says the judicious De Thou, ' that he 
could express himself in terms so indecent 
and unworthy of the common father of the 
faithful. ' But if he did it, every thing may 
be accounted for by the general spirit of in- 
fatuation.. 

Xhis pontiff, who was one of the most ex- Death 
traordinary men of his time, died the year fol- six^ v. 
lowing, 1590, at the age of sixty-nine. By a 
rigorous execution of justice, he cleared the ec- 
clesiastical state from those swarms of robbers 
-with which it was infested by the fault of the 
government, and, by prudent economy, was en- 
abled to adorn Rome with obelisks and foun- 
tains of equal utility and magnificence ; to . 
build a palace and the Vatican liorary ; to pro- 
cure for the people continual plenty ; to enrich 
his family without raising clamours, and to 
leave at his death above hve millions of gold. 
He projected the conquest of Naples. Indeed^ 
a compliment and a pad are too small a price for a 
kingdom^ said he, upon receiving the usual ho- 
mage from Philip II. It is manifest, that 
he was not a dupe to the bigotted zeal of that 
prince. 

He entertained the utmost contempt for ^J^ 
Henry III., and is reported by Naude to have ~"for 
one day said, / hceve done every thing in my pctwer ^^**^ "** 
I0 rise abaoe the condition of a mank^ and he does 
every thing he can to fall into it. * The enco- 
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miums he bestowed on Henry IV. and Elizai. 
beth are proofs, that if he abused the papal 

Eower in derogation to the rights of crowned 
eads, he had the soul and genius of a man 
form^ for reigning. Perhaps he would hav« 
ruled with greater glory over a secular than 
the ecclesiastical state. 
Sftying According to Leti, Elizabeth, with wh<Mt 
Qj^^ be secretly negociated for the conquest of Na^ 
widi regtfd pies, spoke of him in these terms : He is not 
that pope, a pope-priest^ hut a pope^king. Unluckily^ be 
on occasion followed too closely the maxims oi 
the priests of his time. Yet he did not love 
the Jesuits, though they were such zealous sup«. 
porters of the opinions and interests of Bx>me^ 
and ordered them to quit En&rland. 
nH» m . Urban VU., his sucUssor, Lrce enjoyed the 
Q^^ tiara. Gregory XIV., a native of Milan, who 
aSvf by birth and principle was attached to die Spa- 
nish court, signalized his zeal for the League, 
as we shall see under the epoch of a reign 
"which will be for ever memomble* 
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THE REIGN OF HEKRY IV. THE MISFORTUNES 
OF FRANCE REPAIRED BT A GOOD KING. 

ntOM TBB TEAR UOLXXXTK. TO THC MINI8TBT Of 
CABOIHAL BICaSLIKU* Vf UDCXXlVf 



CHAPTER I, 

MTAR B£TW£EN HENKT IV. AND THE LEAGUERS. 
H£ ABJURES CALVINISM, AND THE LEAGUE 1$ 
WEAKENED. 



Xhr£e sons of Henry IL havine reigned in Bigbt 
succession, and left no childr^i, tne branch of g^ ^y 
Valois was extinct; and Henry de Bourbon, to 
king of Navarre, a descendant of St Louis, wa« ^ ^"^""^ 
the cousin of the late king only in the two* 
and-twentieth degree ; yet, notwithstanding his 
very remote propinquity, the crown belonged 
to him, as being the first prince of the bloody 
Providence seemed to have carefully disposed 
the events, and to have formed the heart and 
understanding of this prince, in order to make 
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faim a model for the kings of France. His 
faults, which we shall not dissemble, were those 
of a feeling and elevated soul. 

Heroic valour, wonderful sagacity, generous 
His beneficence, love of glory and his country, 
^^^ frankness, rectitude, economy, a talent for 
business, a habit of application, an amiable 
and noble sincerity, all naturally contributed to 
secure the voluntary homage of a people who 
were bound to obey him by his Dirm-ri^t. 
But his religion, which was Calvinistical, 
though without bigotry, sullied his excellent 
qualities in the eyes of the majority of the na*- 
tion, and carried them so far as even to vio- 
late on his account a fundamental law, which 
would have been respected in favour of a child, 
an idiot, or even a wicked prince, if fanatic 
cism had not thrown the French into a deli- 
rium. 
16691 The duke of Mayenne, head of the League, 
^""J"^ after the death of his brothers, though possess* 
^^[«^ ed neither of their activity nor boldness, might 
«beX.agiie.have taken the title of king ; but he chose ra- 
ther to confer it on the old Cardinal de Bour- 
bon, who was still a prisoner. Henry IV, being 
abandoned by the greater part, and his forces 
reduced to six thousand men from thirty thou- 
sand, with whom he had begun the siege of 
Piaris, retired towards Dieppe j when the duke 
of Mayenne pursued him with an army of three 
or four times his numbers, and lost the battle 
Bftttk* of Arques. Next year the conqueror gained a 
Arqi^ud complete victory at Ivri. It was on this occa- 
i^»»- sion that he made the following noble speech 
to his soldiers before the battle : Afy children^ 
if you lose sight of the colours^ rally by wy white 
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fiume; tfou mU aboaysjind it in ihe road to ha^ 
nour and glory. God isjbr us. In fact, he set 
an example of courage, by facing a thousand 
dangers ; and of humanity, by crying out, 
when his troops were pursuing the fugitives. 
Spare the French/ Yet Frencnmen could be 
his enemies ! 

Paris was soon after blockaded, where the laga 
hatred of the Leaguers displayed itself with ^"*rf*** 
more violence, in proportion as the king show- ^"^ 
ed himself more worthy of affection. The 
cardinal de Bourbon being lately dead,^the Sor- 
bonne decided, for at that time the theologians 
decided every thing, that Henry, being a re- 
lapsed and excommunicated heretic, could not 
be acknowledged, even though he should be ab- vioienoe 
wtoedfrom the censures. The parliament, de- s^!b^ 
prived of its most worthy meniDers, approved 
this shameful decree, and prohibited all propo- 
sals of accommodation witn Henry, under pain 
of death. A regiment of priests and monks, 
armed with cuirasses and muskets, patroled the 
streets,' in order to animate the populace, who 
were already transported with frenzy. In the 
mean time, the famine became insupportable ; 
and bread was made of human bones ground 
to powder. But the wretched enthusiasts were 
encouraged by the palm of martyrdom held 
forth to them by tne Sorbonne; while the 
monks, who preached it up, felt very little of 
the scarcity. The convents were searched, and 
a quantity of provisions found, which afforded 
a small relief to the misery of ibe starving mul- 
titude. 

Had not Henry been moved with pity for ^*y 
those madmen, he would infallibly have taken the kii« 
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to the the capital, where two hundrad thousand mat 
Pw^iMum. ^^^ pining with want. But, / had rather kne 
Paris, said he, tftan get possession qfit when en^ 
tirebf ruined by the death of so many persons. He 
gave the useless mouths a free passage^ and 
penuitted his officers and soldiers to send in re^ 
treshments to their friends, By this patomai 
kindness, which the rigours of war do not per- 
mit in such circumstances, he lost the fhut of 
his labours, and prolonged the ciyil war. 
Aiennder FhiUp IL had a view to the crown of France, 
£w! and therefore protected the Lea^ ; but sent 
^^■^ it only small succoiu^, that he mi^t keep it in 
a state of subservience to his designs. Beinjg 
now apprehensive that the taking of Pans 
would draw on the submission of the whole 
kingdom^ he ordered the duke of Parma to 
march to its relief; upon which, that great ge« 
neral quitted the Low Ck)untries, where young 
Maurice, son and successor of that prince m 
Orange who had been assassinated, syj^rted 
the JDutch republic by extraordiimry e&rts ; 
and, at his approach, ileniy raised the siege, 
to oSer him battle. But Paris beins* relieved, 
which was all that Famese wished, that genenl 
prudently avoided coming to an engaeemmt, 
and returned to tiie pressing a&irs of nis go- 
vernment in the I/)w Countries, The situa* 
ticm of the kin? was deploiuble ; li^e waa with- 
out money, and his troops wens dispirited, imd 
ready to quit his standards. One day he was 
even obliged to take a dinner with his superin*- 
tendqnt, Francis d'O, who thought more of 
his own advantage than the necessities of the 
sovereign. 
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tThis disaster was followed by othei* misfoi*-* invatSon of 
tunes. The duke of Savoy, not content with ^^^ 
the marauisate of Saluzzo, wanted to seize ^^^* . 
Dauphine and Rrovence, the former of which 
was saved by Leodi^ieres, an able generaL 
But ProVence receivea the duke with transports 
of jo^ ; and the parliament of Aix, in a nt of 
delirium, which was but too common, named 
him lieutenant-general under the crown qf France. 

Gregory XIV. on his side, ordered all per- 1591. 
sons, under pain of excommunication, to quit ^xfv/ 
the party of a prince who was a heretic^ and de- •npgo«^ 
prived qf all his dominions. He did more ; he La«iien. 
sent troops and money to the Leaguers. Money 
sent from Rome to Erance ! £t was not the 
least extraordinary phenomenon of that time. 
Philip already imagined that he was sure of the 
crown, either for himself or his daughter ; and 
if the Sixteen had been endowed with as much 
prudence as boldness, he would perhaps have 
obtained it, at least for a time, until the na- 
tion felt all the disgrace of submitting to a fo- 
reign yoke* 

These hot-headed rebels, breaking through The sixteen 
all restraint, and pretending to give law to the *=**■■*****• 
duke of Mayenne, as well as the others, dug 
a pit for themselves, even by their excesses. 
The parliament not having passed sentence of 
death on a man whom they wanted to destroy, 
they caused three magistrates to be hanged, 
and among the rest Brisson, who exercised the 
office of First President. Mayenne, irritated 
by these proceedings, came to Paris, took bis 
measures with secrecy and prudence, delivered 
up some of the most violent to the executicsier, 
drove Bussi le Clerc out of the Bastile, and 
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thus put an end to a detestable faction, which 
derived its whole strength £rom the madness of 
feuiaticism. 
Hairy Still the kiug's affisurs were in no better si- 
^^Z tuation. Some succours from England and 
Germany put him in a condition to besiege 
Rouen; but he met with an obstinate resist* 
ance ; and, when he hoped to triumph over it, 
had the mortification of seeing his prey again 
snatched from him by the £ike of jParma. 
He raised the siege, burning with desire to re* 
venge himself by a battle ; but Famese, pur- 
sued and hard pressed in Normandy, escaped 
him by passing the Seine in the mght, on a 
brid^ of boats ; a retreat which was the more 
^orious, as Henry believed it to be impossible. 
Tliat great general died soon after in Flanders, 
at the age of forty-seven. The lustre of his 
military talents was heightened by his vir- 
tues ; and no man would nave been more pro- 
Ser to brin^ back the United Provinces to the 
panishyoke, had it been possible to find a 
remedy for the evils caused Dy despotism and 
persecution. 
' The duke of Savoy soon lost Provence ^ 

and Leodiguieres dispersed the pope^s troops, 
without the inveteracy of the Leajguers seemii^ 
to be weakened. The following fiu^t wiH 
throw additional light upon the folly of the 
BoiiehagQ age. The count de Bouchage, brother of the 
^'^^ duke de Joyeuse, had turned Capuchin in 
1587; but was obliged, vmder pain of commits 
ting a mortal sin, to quit the monastic habit^ in 
or£r to put himself at the head of the army. 
His vocation to enter, into the order of Capur 
x^hins, whose habit he afterwards resumed. 
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plainly proves that he was not an Alexander 
f arnese ; hut it was doubtless proper to inspire 
the Leaguers with confidence and enthusiasm. 

This party still took the impression of the ims. 
court ot Rome ; and Clement VIII., Aldo- ^"tJST'* 
brandin, fddowing the steps of Gregory XIV., ^^ ^ 
kept a legate at Paris, who directed its mo- toprmnin 
tions. The French were exhorted by a bull ^ f^^ 
to elect a king, and Mayenne assemoled the ^^^^ 
states-general. In this assembly, where the 
Leaguers imagined themselves the represeiita- 
tives of the nation, the legate required an oath 
never to receive Henry, even though he should 
abjure heresy ; which we have already seen was 

Srescribed by the Sorbonne as a duty. The 
uke of Fena, ambassador of Philip II., de- 
rpanded the throne for the Infanta of Spain, on 
condition that she married the young duke of 
Guise. The laws of the kingdom were tram- 
pled under foot, and it was on the point of 
being given to a foreign master. Happily the 
parhament, rousing from its shameful lethargy, 
passed an arret conformable to the Salic law, 
which no pretext of religion could supersede ; 
and the more these magistrates had wandered 
firom their duty, the more did this arret con- 
found the seditious. 

But if Henry persisted in his religion, his Henr^ 
rights and his efforts met with unsurmountable *Xth? 
obstacles, of which he was sensible, and had eonveniMi 
repeatedly declared that he was sincerely de- huSmL 
airous of being instructed ; that he was ready to 
ombiace the truth, as soon as he was convinced 
of his error ; and that the irreconcilable war 
carried on against him was the sole reason why 
he did not employ all his thoughts on that im- 

BD 2 
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portant object. Nothing could be more just 
than his complaints. The legate, the Spaniards 
and enthusiasts, had carried their obstmacy to 
such a height, as to reject a project for a con* 
ference between the two parties. Conferences, 
however, were held at Surene, but without 
producing the least effect. 
H,. The Catholics of the king's party began to 

^j|gg^ complain of his perseverance in Calvimsm, and 
' the moderate men of that persuasion represent- 
ed to him the necessity of a change ; telling 
him, that the cannon of the mass was necessary 
to liiake him triumph over the rebels. £veD 
some of the reformed ministers softened the 
difficulties, by acknowledging that salvation 
was possible in the Roman church. At last he 
conferred one or two days with some bishops, 
took his resolution, and performed the ceremo- 
ny of abjuration at St Denys, in presence of a 
multitude of the Parisians, the people flocking 
to that ceremony, though the le^te, to crown 
the unjust conduct of the Romish court, had 
prohibited all men from assisting at it, under 
pain of excommunication. 
Is itui Though it can scarcely be doubted that poli- 

p«»«»*«*' tical motives had a share in the monarch's am- 
version, yet perhaps it was one of the most be- 
neficial steps for the kingdom that ever was 
taken. Wmit hope was there of otherwise put- 
ting an end to the civil war, when some un- 
bridled Leaguers embraced that occasion to re- 
double their efibrts ? A parish priest of Paris 
preached nine sermons against the absolution 
given to the king by the archbishop of Bour- 
ges. A Savoyard Cordelier, treating the same 
subject, exhorted his hearers to pray to God, 
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that the pope might not lend an ear to the in-: 
stances of toe Man qfBeam^ and might refuse 
to absolve him. A preaching bishop of Senlis 
promised in the pulpit to prove that the Man 
of Beam was a bastard, and unworthy of the 
crowo. A watennan, named Barriere, was con- 
victed of a design to assassinate that prince, 
and named four priests or monks whQ insti-r 
g9'ted him to the crime, 

Henry had been received into the capital in 1594. 
1594, and, while he was there giving remark- ^"j^ 
able proofs of bis beneficence and zeal for the c*»*«*- 
public good, was wounded in the throat with a 
knife by a youo^ fanatic, named John Chatel. 
When the assassm was interrogated, he alleged 
the doctrine of tyrannicide, which he had 
learned among his masters the Jesuits, and had 
heard preached elsewhere. The Jesuits and 
Capuchins were the only persons who, from the 
beginning, persisted obstinately in the revolt till 
the pope should give Judgment ; and this was 
an additional motive tor believing them more 
dangerous. They were therefore banished bj Buiahnent 
the parliament, which likewise caused their li« ^^^ 
brarian Guigpard to be handed ; some libels 
against the king being found in his own hand^ 
writing among his papers. This society, which 
was an object of hatred, not only to the religi- 
onists, but to a. great number 01 Catholics, aU 
ready felt, by daily experience, how difficult it 
was to conciliate a regard for their country with 
the spirit of their order. 

Let us here remark, both for the honour of Retaon and 
letters, and for the sake of general utility, that ^^lU 
the decay of the League is in a great measure "^^ ' 
ascribed to some ingenious writings, particular- Leivne. 
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which might disturb the public peace, {fany 
such there were. It is a remarkable circum- 
stance, that Henry IV. was obliged, by way of 
E^nance, to say the Chaplet every day, the 
itanies every Wednesday, and the Kosary 
every Saturday. During the ceremony of the 
absolution, the ambassadors knelt, and, accord- 
ing to the custom, at the end of every verse of 
the Miserere^ received a stroke of a scourge 
from the hand of the pope. This is an allego- 
rical imitation of the manner in which the Ro- 
mans enfranchised their slaves, 
•nw Doubtless these humiliating ceremonies ap- 
«"^J^^peared absoluteljr necessary, as the king ex- 
■uijected. prcssed great satisfaction. The Leaguers hav- 
ing now no pretext for their rebellion, the 
League necessarily was dissolved. But the 
duke of Mayenne, being supported by Philip 
II., still held out, that he might obtain advan- 
tageous terms ; in consequence of which, war 
was declared against Spain, though the nation 
was little capable of carrying it on. Henry, 
marching against Mayenne, who was in his 

fovemment of Burgundy, met and defeated a 
panish army, at Pontaine Fran9oise, where, 
with' a handful of troops, he faced a thousand 
dangers. This temerity had more than once 
succeeded with him ; yet it was justly blamed 
by the best officers, because its consequences 
might be dreadful. Mayenne submitted in 
1596 ; he obtained three fortresses for his secu- 
rity ; and the generous monarch showed him- 
self rather his friend than his conqueror. But 
the duke de Mercceur, another prince of the 
Lorraine family, and governor of Bretagne, 
persisted in his rebellion till 1598. 
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- All the chiefs of the League exacted high ^^r^ 
prices for their submission : but the civil wars to 
had so ruined the kingdom, that the restora- ^^^^ 
tion of tranquillity could not be too dearly pur- 
chased ; and the king faithiuUy performed 
whatever he promised, even when his authori- 
ty was so firmly established, that he seemed in 
a condition to break his word with safety : an 
example of probity which was the more worthy 
of admiration, as, at the same time that he 
discharged obligations of so burdensome a na- 
ture, he found means to relieve his people, and 
make his kingdom flourish. 

' We shall take a rapid sketch of the events of Events of 
the war, that we may, at our leisure, contem- ^Ia s^ 
plate the public happiness. Calais was taken 
for the Spaniards, oy a French officer in their 
service ; and that conquest was followed by the 
surprisal of Amiens, through the fault of the 
citizens, who had taken the defence of it upon 
themselves. But Henry having, with difficulty, 
found means to pay a body of troops, heroi- 
cally recovered that place, reduced Bretagne 
to obedience, obliged the duke de M ercoBur to 
submit, and soon calmed the apprehensions 
which had filled the hearts of all good French- 
men. 

The Protestants at that time gave him almost issa. 
as much uneasiness as the enemy. Though he r^n^ 
had granted them liberty of conscience, which, ^^^^^ 
even by the prudent part of the Catholics, was 
deemed a necessary measure ; yet, either from 
vexation for his having abjured their religion, 
the violence of party zeal, or discontent for be- 
ing out of favour, they wearied him with sedi- 
tious demands, and even gave cause to appre- 
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hend a rebellion. While on the road to Bee- 
tagne, he thought it requisite to satisfy them, 
in order to avoid greater evils ; and tnis prou 

Edict duced the famous Eidict of Nantz, which, be* 
«f Nantb gijeg the public exercise of their religion in se-» 
veral towns, capacitated them for holding of* 
fices, put them in possession of some places, as 
pledges of their security, for ei^ht years, and 
established salaries for their ministers. The 
clamours of the clergy, doctors, and preachers 
were to no purpose ; and the resistance of the 
parliament yielded to the reasons of the prince^ 
who convinced the magistrates, that the peace 
of the state constituted the prosperity of the 
church ; and that the grand object of eovem^ 
ment ought to be, to inspire all, whether Ca* 
tholics or not, with the principles of love to 
their country, which are oy no means incom<^ 
patible with the difference of worship. 
FiuUp. iL IMeantime the king of Spain, weighed down 
a^ild^ with age and infirmities, grew weary of a war^ 

'^^ which swallowed up immense treasures. £liza« 
beth, though displeased with Henry's conver-^ 
sion, continued ner assistance to him, and to 
the United Provinces ; and the EngHsh navy 
became every day more formidable. The ad^ 
miral Effingham, accompanied by the earl of 
£ssex, a new favourite of the queen, attacked 
and defeated the Spaniards, even in the road 
of Cadiz ; the city was pillaged ; and the loss 
of the enemy was estimated at twenty millicms 
of ducats. 'The ambitious Philip reaped no ad^ 
vantage from the troubles with which he had 
filled Europe, and had lost all hopes of obtain* 
ing the crown of France, either lor himself or 
his daughter ; the pope exhorted the Protest- 
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ants to lay down their arms, and the Hegocia- 
tions were opened. 

The court of Smin refusing to acknowledge iHwse 
the republic of Holland, and Elizabeth to"^^"^^ 
abandon their cause, Henry was compelled, by 
necessity, to treat separately* He laid his rea*. 
sons before the allies, without dissimulation or 
artifice ; and, determined by the exigencies of 
the state, concluded the advantageous treaty of 
Vervins, which put him in possession of ail the 
conquests made by the Spaniards in Picardy. 

Philip II. died soon after, at the age of se* nattb 
venty-two. Gloomy, jealous, distrustful, re- pw^u^ 
vengeful, dissembling, suspicious, cruel, min- ^1,^^^^ 
gling hypocrisy with zeal, and malice with am- 
bition ; if he had vast political skill, an un- 
wearied application to business, profound know- 
ledge of mankind, prodigious power and riches, 
he certainly was destitute of what makes the 
true merit of a king. In fact, his reign, and 
it lasted forty-two years, .was productive of 
numberless calamities, which were felt by his 
own subjects, in common with other nations. 
He was a savage and implacable tyrant, who 
wanted to rule by terror. The grandees of his 
court, and his ministers, were only slaves at 
his feet. One day, the duke of Alva, having 
ventured to enter his closet without sending in 
his name. What insolence ! cried he, with a fu- 
rious look ; you deserve the axe ! 

That we may judge of this monarch's false itm vast 

Eolitics, let us take a view of his enterprises, ^Jj^jjjjf 
is means, and his successes. He attempted to fuL 
enslave the Low Countries, to crush England, 
subdue France, and force the sectaries to sub- 
mit to the ancient religion ; and to succeed in 
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these projects, by his own acknowledgpoienty 
expen^d five hundred and sixty-four millions 
of ducats. Yet Holland established her re- 
public, in defiance of the efforts of his despo^ 
tism ; England triumphed over his armaments, 
and gave him dangerous blows ; and France, 
notwithstanding the wars and dissensions he had 
kindled in it, again imited under the lawful 
sovereign. It is true, the Inquisition has pre^ 
served the Catholic religion in Spain ; but this 
it. has effected by burning the subjects, depopu^ 
lating the kingdom, putting fetters upon rea- 
son and ^nius, and by distrust, dread, bigotry, 
superstition, and the ruin of the social virtues, 
bringing unhappiness upon a people capable of 
meriting the highest encomiums. 
* j^ This kingdom, though nature has been la- 



Amedi^ vish to it of hcr favours, fell into a state erf 
ruined lauguor, which, after a little reflection, cannot 
^P*^ be surprising. At first view, the conquest of 
America seems to open to it an inexhaustible 
source of prosperity ; but this notion is £gdse. 
The avarice of the Spaniards being attracted 
by the treasures of the New World, they de- 
serted their country, neglected agriculture, a- 
bandoned their manufactures, and forgot that 
the productions of the earth, and the fruits of 
a laborious industry, are the only real riches. 
They were plunged into the g^lf of luxury 
and effeminacy by a transitory opulence. The 
manners were corrupted, and tne love of la- 
bour was extinguished by a pride firequently 
ridiculous. What was the consequence ? In 
proportion as gold and silver became commoa, 

fam and manufactures increased in price, 
hey were obliged to seek elsewheine for the 
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necessaries which they could not find at home, 
to purchase them of foreigners, and to pay the 

?rice which the sellers were pleased to impose. 
!*hose riches flowed out of the state in rapid 
streams, leaving behind them only vices, bar* 
renness, and l>eggary. Philip II. whom they 
at first enabled to make the greatest attempts, 
found himself reduced to a state of insol- 
vency. 

The Spanish monarchy continued to decline Spun 
under his son Philip III., a prince incapable of undefpuiip 

¥>verning. The favourites reigned in his stead. ^^ 
he duke of Lerma, who was prime minister, 
being himself unable to support the weight of 
government, threw it upon Calderona, a man 
who had risen from the lowest rank. The cler* 
gy, who had already too much power, acquired 
more ; almost every department of government 
was managed on false principles, and Spaiii 
made but one step from tne height of grandeur 
to decay. The fortune of empires may be com- 
pared to that of individuals. After rising to a 
certain pitch, it verges to its ruin, unless its 
foundations be cemented by prudence ; but it 
is difficult to couple prudence with fortune. 

It was a happiness, if not for Germany, at The 
least for the rest of Europe, that the Imperial ^^^ 
branch of Austria had been in a lan^ishing luguiahiog 
state for a number of years. The whole thoughts Bckioi^w 
of the emperor Rodolphus II. were turned ^ 
upon astronomy, chemistry, experimental phi- 
losophy, and horses, while the politics of Phi- 
lip 11. were setting the world in a flame. Ac- 
cordingly, the empire furnishes few remarkable 
events. 
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^^^^»»*^ Some disturbances were raised by the rival- 
CiOv^ ship of the two religions. Gebhard, elector of 
Cofogne, having en^raced Calvinism, and mar- 
ried, in 1583, the chapter and city revolted a- 
gainst him. He was excommunicated and de- 
posed by Gregory XIII. ; and the Protestants 
fendii]^ him no assistance, because he had em- 
braced the Calvinist, not the Lutheran religion, 
he was defeated, forsaken, and retired to Stras- 
biug, where he ended his days. 
Oement An cmperor, who had been attentive to the 
^IJ^rST* aflBsurs of Italy, would not perhaps have suf- 
■jj^J^^ fered the territory of Ferrara to be again unit- 
ed to the ecclesiastical dominions. After the 
death of Alphonso II. duke of Feirara and 
Modena, Caesar d'Este, his cousin-german, was 
his lawful heir ; but Clement VIII. seized the 
territory of Ferrara and Comacchio, under pre- 
tence that CsBsar's mother being only the daugh* 
ter of a citizen, he ought to be looKed upon as 
illegitimate ; and that prince being too weak 
to resist, the pope came to an accommodation, 
and renounced that duchy, contenting himself 
with Modena, Carpi, ana Bjc^o, the investi- 
ture of which was given him by Rodolphus ia 
1598. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



FRANC£ BEGINS TO PROSPER. END OF THE REIGH 
OF ELIZABETH. HER WISE GOVERNMENT. 

ELowEYER capable Henry was of seeing^ what Sons, 
was right, and governing properly by himself, •^JS^ 
yet he stood in need of a virtuous friend and jj^ ^ 
able minister, to execute the great desi^s 
which his zeal for the prosperity of the nation 
had prompted him to form. Both these he 
had found in the celebrated duke of Sulli, 
then marquis of Rosny ; a man of extraordi- 
nary parts, and of a soul still superior to his 
geqiu? ; accustomed almost from his infancy 
to every species of heroispi ; and who, being 
charged with the administration in 1596, soon 
showed himself a consummate minister. We 
shall elsewhere g^ve an account of his labours 
in regulating the finances, and the success with 
which he healed the wounds of the state. Per* 
haps he as much deserves to be admired for 
his conduct in quality of the king's friend, as 
in that of minister. 

Henry, too sensible to the allurements of '^j^j?'' 
pleasure, was capable of forgetting his duty in ' *" 
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the lap of love ; and the beautiful Gabrietfe 
d'Estrees became so absolute mistress of his 
heart, that he thought of marrying her, being 
in hopes of obtaining permission from Rome to 
divorce the queen Margaret de Valois, from 
whom he had long lived in a state of sepanu 
tion. Gabrielle dying, she was succeeded by 
another mistress, Henrietta d'Entragues, a wo- 
man of an artful, intriguing, and ambitious 
spirit, who inflamed his desires by refusals un- 
til she obtained a promise of marriage. This 
promise the king showed to SuUi, r&Budy sign- 
ed, and the minister, transported with indigna- 
•n»e tion, tore it in pieces. I believe you are mad ! 
^^^ cried Henry in a rage. It is true^ I am mad^ 
*ifbri*^ replied Sulli ; and Irtish I was the only madman 
ai^cS^by in France. When, after so keen an altercation, 
"jS.**^ he thought himself irrecoverably disgraced, he 
received the brevet of grand master of the or- 
dinance ! Happy is the prince who can pro- 
cure such a friend ! If he sometimes deviates 
from the right path, at least the truth enlight- 
ens him, and brings him back. The sentence 
of divorce, which the king solicited, was grant- 
ed J and he married Mary Medici, who bore 
him Louis XIII. in 1601 ; but in other re- 
spects, the match was unfortunate. 
i«ia. It was time to punish the duke of Savoy for 
tnd^^^ his usurpations. Henry pressed him to restore 
the dike of ^'^^ marquisate of Saluzzo, and the duke came 
Savoy, to Paris to negociate, or rather to intrigue, 
to deceive, and to stir up cabals. He pro- 
mised, and failed in his word ; and war being 
declared against him, he lost Savoy and Bresse 
in three months, principally by the indefatiga- 
ble vigilance of Sulli. Peace was afterwards 
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oonduded, and he ceded Bresse and Bugei 
for the marquisate of Saluzzo. Some people 
blamed this treaty ; but the king*, being less 
ambitious of conquests than of what tended to 
the real ^ood of the state, had no need of a 
passage into Italy, and peace was absolutely 
necessary for the execution of his desi^. 

Besides, the duke had left the seeds of re* Mandui 
bellion in the kingdom, and even seduced the p^^. 
marechal de Biron, who would have sicquired 
the g^reatest esteem by his own services, and 
those of his fether, had not his merit been ob* 
literated by his haughtiness and insolent pre- 
tensions. Iliis lord had entered into a treaty 
with the duke of Savoy and the court of Spain ; 
yet the king, who had unquestionable proofs 
of his crime, offered him a pardon only on 
condition of confessing his ^ilt; but Biron re* 
fusing to make any acknomedgment, or show 
the least signs of repentance, was at last deli- 
vered up to justice, it being absolutely neces- 
sary to make him an example. The criminal, 
who was condemned to lose his head, at his 
execution was filled with agonies that seemed 
to deprive him of his senses^ though he had 
often defied death in battle. So far does 
bravery in the field fiill short of that firmness 
of soul, without which there can be no true 
heroism. 

Elizabeth had just before met with a more Dii^nGe 
piercing vexation of the same kind. Her fa-"Si2'2S''^ 
vourite, the earl of Essex, was anxious to be em- 
ployed in the reduction of the Irish, a people 
equally savage and fanatical, who were stirred 
up to rebellion by the bulls of Rome and the 

VOL. IV. E E 
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intrigues of Spain ; but, tliough he was at the 
head of a very considerable army, he miscar^ 
ried in the enterprise, which his successor, lord 
Mountjoy, afterwards brought to a glorioos 
conclusion. Upon this, the queen's Bffect'um 
cooled, and he was disgraced; yet it is not 
questioned but she would have pdxdoned bim, 
had he prudently suffered time to work; in- 
stead of which, his hasty impetuous temper, 
irritated by despair, plung^ him into a con- 
spiracy and rebellion^ He was seized, and, af- 
ter a short trial, beheaded in 1601. Yet, not- 
withstanding hb offences, he had still eoati-> 
nued to be tne object of Elizabedfs affecticm, 
and might have obtained her pardon ; but he 
disdained to make the least submission. Afiber 
this, the aueen, for the remainder of her life, 
languishea in deep melancholy, either caused 
by the death of Essex, or vexation at see- 
ing the attention and homage of the courtieitt 
directed to James VI., king of Scotland, the 
presumptive heir to her crown. 
,003. This illustrious princess, whose private Uh 
^^ furnishes matter oi censure, but who always 
m:U governed like a aeat monarch, died m tSe 
seventieth year of her age. Her ^g^9 which 
lasted forty-four years, was free mnn civil 
wars, at a tune when fanaticism armed so many 
subjects against their sovereigns. Thou^ she 
allowed no liberty of conscience, and firom 
time to time rigorously checked both the 
Catholics, who were become objects of her 
^ suspicion, and the Puritans, whom we shall 
see so dangerous under the reigns of the 
Stuarts ; the vigilance, activity, and prudence 
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of her government extinguished every spark 
of rebeUion ; which was wonderful, especially 
if we reflect upon the character of the na- 
tion, and the misfortunes of the following 
reigns. • 




t is true, that the royalprerogative was al- *^=«J^ 
most unlimited under the Tudors. About the pRngatiTv. 
end of this reign, the abuse of monopolies and 
exclusive privileges having been vigorously at- 
tacked in parliament, the famous Bacon, after- 
wards chancellor, laid it down as a principle, 
that the prerogative was above all examina- 
tion ; that it might enlarge what was restrain- 
ed, and restrain what was enlarged by the laws. 
Another said, that the power of dispensing 
from the statutes rendered the prince incapa- 
ble of being bound by any statute. Another, 
building upon that text of scripture, / have said 
Aatye are gods^ affirmed, that God has intrust- 
ed absolute princes with his supreme authori- 
ty. Another carried the spirit of subserviency 
so far as to maintain, that all the possessions of 
the subjects belong to the sovereign, and that 
he may dispose of them as the revenues of the 
crown. Tne sentiments of liberty, which were 
already beginning to bud in men's minds, some- 
times showed themselves ; but the parliament 
were not on that account less submissive to the 
will of Elizabeth. 

Arbitrary tribunals showed the government Arutnrjr 
to be really despotic. The Star-chamber, the ^^""""^ 
members of which might be displaced at the 
pleasure of the court, took cognizance of all 
offences and disorders which had not been 
provided against by the common law, The 
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H^ Commisdan, as we have already observed* 
diTOred little from the Spanish Inquisitioii, 
whether we consider the design for which it 
was instituted, or its odious procedures. Mar^ 
Hal law^ which is necessary for the maintenance 
of military discipline, and subjects soldiers to 
the most speedy and rigorous justice, was on 
several occasions made use of against other 
persons. In a word, the English enjoyed only 
the shadow of that civil liberty which at present 
they make their boast, and which is not so 
great a happiness as they imagine, if it be- 
comes a source of cabal and discord. 
How The ri^ht of granting or refusing subsidies, 
n^^bd^and levymg tax.es, which is so inestimable a 
*rfte" privilege to the nation, even at that time occa- 
nvenoe. sioucd gTcat sbuscs of the prerogative. Eliza- 
beth, not having mcmey to bestow as &vours 
or rewards, lavished grants of exclusive pri- 
vileges, and extended them even to the com- 
mon and necessary articles of merchandise, 
which were consequently sold by a few inte- 
rested individuals at their own price. It was 
therefore impossible that trade couUL flourish 
when thus a prey to monopolies. Besides, 
though the ordinary revenue of the crown ex- 
ceeded five hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
the sovereign was necessitated to have re- 
course to forced loans, to benevolences^ or com- 
pulsory gratuities, and other dangerous me- 
thods, which were looked upon as matters of 
right, but have since been suppressed as usur- 
pations. In a word, without the most prudent 
economy, Elizabeth could not have supported 
the expenses of the state. 
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One thing which reflects the greatest honour she wm 
on her memory is, that notwithstanding the ^^i!^^ 
exercise of an absolute authority, and a severity wi>i«^ 
frequently rigorous, she was still beloved by 
her subjects. We have seen how she animated 
their zeal and courage for the defence of the 
kingdom ; and the confidence which she pro-* 
fessed to repose in them increased their st^ 
tachment to her person. / mil never believe 
any thing of my people f said she, that fathers 
and mothers xvoiM not believe of their children. 

Her vast political designs, like those ofjurmject 
Henry IV., tended to humble the house of ^ J[j„^ 
Austria. Both had formed the same plan, *« i»oa»e of 
without any communication with one another; °**™* 
and they proposed an interview equally de- 
sired by each, but which the difficulties of 
adjusting the ceremonial unluckily prevented. 
However, SuUi suppUed his master's place in 
quality of ambassador. He has left the parti- 
culars of his conversation with the queen, in 
which we see that system of a balance between 
the powers of Europe, which afterwards made 
one of the principal foundations of general po- 
licy. 

James VI., king of Scotland, the first of that * Hie 
name in England, and nearest relation to Eli- ki^Ls 
zabeth, united the three kingdoms, which at"^^']f' 
present are. called by the name of Gi*eat Bri- 
tain. Mr Hume says, that all three were at 
that time of less value than Ireland alone is 
at this day ; and Ireland was then, if I may 
use the expression, wretchedness itself. When 
the industry of man is roused by good laws, 
directed by the light of experience and reason. 
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what prodigious changes is it not capable of 
making in the world ! Of this the Dutch re* 

fublic b a remarkable proof. Still poor and un« 
appy, it with difficulty defended its liberty a- 
gainst Spain. SuUi negociated in its &Tour 
with James, and a defensive lea^e was made 
for the United Provinces, which soon grew 
to power. 
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